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WiLtt1AM MarTLanD of Leth- 
ington, one of the most remarkable 
Scotsmen of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was born about the year 
1528. The accurate and indus- 
trious David Laing says gener- 
ally that he was born some time 
between 1525 and 1530; and we 
may therefore conclude that the 
date can be only approximately 
determined. If he was born in 
1525, he was forty-eight years old 
when he died; if he was born in 
1530, he was not more than forty- 
_three. A brief life, according to 
either reckoning; but one into 
which much was crowded. 

The country of the Lammer- 
muirs is the country of the Mait- 
lands. They owned the lands that 
lie between the upper waters of 
the Leader and the Tyne,—their 
old keep of Thirlstane being built 
upon an affluent of the Leader— 
the more modern Tower of Leth- 
ington rising from a conspicuous 
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I. 
THE LAMMERMUIR. 


plateau on the Tyne near Had- 
dington. Some fifteen or twenty 
miles of a rough moorland track 
lead from the vale of the Leader 
to the vale of the Tyne. It is a 
country with a character of. its 
own; and the pedestrian who 
traverses these bare high-lying 
valleys, while the mists of an 
autumnal morning are driving 
round the Lammerlaw, will not 
readily forget the impression 
they make. Even now it is a 
place where the characteristics 
of the solitary sheep-walks of 
the Border dales, as interpreted 
by Wordsworth,—‘‘ the sleep that 
is among the lonely hills, the 
silence that is in the starry 
sky,’’—are appreciated with ex- 
ceptional vividness. There is 
nothing Alpine about the scenery, 
—it would be absurd to associate 
the mountain glory and the moun- 
tain gloom with these unromantic 
uplands. The rocks which dip 
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into the sea at Fast Castle and St. 
Abb’s Head are very grand; but 
of course, regarded simply as 
scenery, they have nothing in com- 
mon with the inland range to 
which they truly belong. Yet 
the pastoral solitude of the re- 
gion is not unimpressive. From 
Tollishill to Yester—ten miles 
as the crow flies—there is not a 
shepherd’s hut. The tramp who 
misses the track in winter or early 
spring, may be lost for days. The 
snow lies deep, and the mists—the 
easterly ‘‘haar,”’ to which a range 
that skirts the shore of the German 
Ocean is peculiarly exposed, as 
well as the true mountain mists— 
are blinding. From the summit of 
the Lammerlaw one-third of .Scot- 
land lies at our feet; but there are 
comparatively few points of van- 
tage from which a distant view can 
be obtained. To the eye of a 
stranger, indeed, nothing can be 
more confusing than this intricate 
network of -valleys, this convolu- 
tion of glens, this vast billowy 
plain, where the waves rise and 
fall in soft and tender lines, and 
one rounded summit succeeds an- 
other with almost wearisome itera- 
tion. The only token of human 
life on their bracken-covered sides 
is the occasional sheep-pen—which, 
however, when empty and deserted, 
seems somehow to add to the lone- 
liness of the surroundings. What 
sounds there are serve only to 
deepen the impression of absolute 
quietude,—the croak of a raven, 
the whir of the moorfowl, the 
wail of whaup and plover, the 
bleating of the sheep. 

The hill-country of Lauderdale 
even to-day is seldom explored. 
There are probably a hundred 
glens which are not visited once 
a year, except by the shepherds. 
Others where grouse are sufficiently 
abundant may be shot over about 
the Twelftk of August for a week. 
The birds, however, on these low- 
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lying moors (the Lammerlaw j 
is only 1700 feet above the sea) a 
shy and wild, and after the fir 
day or two quiet unapproachab 
Such a district as I am describing — 
must have been—three hundred _ 
years ago—wellnigh impenetrable, — 
From Soutra to Penshiel there” 
was one track only across the 
hills which a horseman could ride, 
The slopes of the Lammermuir 
were at an early period dense with 
forest, and populous with game, 
In a manuscript history of one of — 
its moorland parishes, the author 
observes that the names of the 
properties were mostly taken from 
those of the wild animals that used 
to haunt them. It was ‘aj 
which of old had great woods, 
with wild beasts, from which the 
dwellings and hills were desi 

as Wolfstruther, Roecleugh, Hind. 
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side, Hartlaw, and Harelaw.” 
wolf and the forest had ibly ‘or 
disappeared before Lethington was wi 
born ; but, even apart from savage @ all 
animals and primeval thickets, it yee 
is obvious that during an unquiet of 
and turbulent reign, his native val- sai 
leys must have been well suited for lan 
concealment and defence. Within fan 
a day’s ride of the capital, ’the. all 
sanctuaries of the Lammermuits, po’ 
sparsely peopled by clansmen “up 
whose fidelity was absolute, were do 
specially convenient to a states- ent 
man who had many enemies. We § lia 
hear, indeed, on more than one tha 
occasion, that the Secretary is ‘in to 
hiding among the hills.’’ tra 
Thirlstane—the modern Thirl the 
stane of the Earls of Lauderdale— % an 
stands within a mile of the curious #% Sc 





old burgh of Lauder, where a system 

of land-tenure virtually amounting — 
to peasant-proprietorship has exist” _ 
ed for many hundred years. 4 
seems to have worked fairly ‘wll 
—than the burgesses of this 5 
sluded commuuity, a more thriv-— 
ing, thrifty, well-to-do set of Scots: 
men are hardly to be met with 
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‘this side the Atlantic. The Mait- pointed moustache, are strong and 
‘Jands, quitting the cradle of the masterful. There is nothing severe’ 
family in a neighbouring strath, or sinister about the face; one 
to have latterly appro- feels, indeed, that it might become 
jated the burgh fortalice of on occasion keenly sarcastic; but 
er. The central tower of for the moment the air of absolute 
the original fortress still remains; composure, of an almost sluggish 
but first the Chancellor—William masterfulness, is complete. The 
Maitland’s brother—and then the curiously arched eyebrows remind 
Duke, adapted it to the more re* one of the Mephistopheles in 
fined requirements of modern life. Retsch’s outlines; and the ex- 
The park, through which the pression of repose, the accentua- 
Leader winds, is finely wooded; tion of languor, is perhaps only 
one or two of the trees—a noble a trick of the diplomatist, who, 
sycamore, a still nobler ash—are while seemingly inert and _ in- 
of immense age; but the famous curious, follows with instinctive 
bridge. over which ‘‘ Bell-the-Cat’’ vigilance every feint of his adver- 
and his brother nobles. hanged the sary. So the matter stands. We 
_wnlucky favourites of James III., cannot positively affirm that any 
‘fas been removed. ‘There are portrait of William Maitland has 
many pictures of the Duke,—pic- been preserved; but even if it 
fures in which the story of swift could be demonstrated that the 
' deterioration may be plainly read; Secretary did not ‘‘sit’’ to the 
alovely Countess by Gainsborough artist, it is quite possible (the 
‘or Romney; another delicate and family traits, as I have said, being 
winning face by a French artist; so persistent and indelible) that 
all the Earls for two hundred we have a good deal of ‘‘ Lething- 
years; and three or four portraits ton’’ in this really admirable bit of 
of undoubted antiquity, which are work by an earlier Jamesone. 
said to be those of William Mait- The surroundings of the old 
land and his brother. A strong keep of Thirlstane, in the adjoin-- 
family likeness runs through them ing dale, will appear familiar to: 
all; the character of a politic.and those who know the Border land- 
powerful race has impressed itself scape of the late George Harvey- 
| upon their faces. It may be There is.the long shoulder of the 
doubted, however, whether any _ pastoral hill, patched with heather 
entirely authentic portrait of Wil- and flecked with sunshine; the 
liam Maitland is in existence; sbrawling mountain torrent hurry- 
that in ‘ Pinkerton,’ which is said ing down to meet the Leader and 
ty be taken from the Lauder por- the Tweed; the strong square 
trait, is a manifest caricature of tower, with its immemorial ashes 
the original; on the other hand, and knotted and twisted thorns, 
| an engraving in the ‘Iconographia perched on the high table-land 
Scotica ’ reproduces with tolerable which rises steeply from the water- 
fidelity one of the portraits in the edge; the rounded backs of the 
‘Great Hall. The black velvet Lammermuirs along the northern 
Tobe is trimmed with fur; the sky. Ofa summer evening, when, 
broad white collar is richly laced. though the sun has set behind’ 
The hair is of a delicate auburn, ‘Eildon’s triple height,” daylight 
—so are the eyes, which are still lingers in the west, and flushes - 
almond-shaped. The nose is long the zenith, it is difficult to imagine 
and peaked; the lines of the ascene more peaceful, or in some 
‘Mouth, partly covered by the aspects more pathetic. Save for 
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complaint of curlew and plover, 
the silence is unbroken, and the 
haunting fascination of the border- 
land may then be felt at its best ; 


“The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.” 


When we stood the other day 
within its crumbling walls the 
cuckoo and the corn-crake were 
calling. The corn-crake and the 
cuckoo are not exactly modern 
inventions. They must have been 
vocal in the valleys when robber- 
chiefs dwelt here among armed 
retainers, and vigilantly watched 
the rough and dangerous track 
that led across the hills from the 
Scottish capital to the Northum- 
brian moors. We associate these 
sounds with utter peacefulness and 
the sweet amenities of the spring ; 
what associations did they stir, 
what feelings did they rouse, in 
the breasts of the freebooters of 
the Border? The whole environ- 
ment of our life has so completely 
changed, that it is wellnigh im- 
possible to realise to ourselves, 
even imaginatively, the conditions, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, of 
that fierce and turbulent society. 
But Lethington is the ancestral 
seat that is most closely associated 
with William Maitland. It is 
probable that he was born within 
the old tower ; there his boyhood 
and early manhocd were passeds 
the ‘‘ Politician’s Walk’’ is still 
pointed out by the local antiquary ; 
his friends in Haddington and else- 
where knew him as ‘‘the yorng 
Laird ”’ ; in all the diplomatic. cor- 
respondence of theage ‘‘the Lord 
of Lethington ’’ is a famous and fa- 
miliar name. To Cecil, to Eliza- 
beth, to Norfolk, to Mary Stuart, 
‘* Lethington’’ was the synonym 
for the gayest wit and the keen- 
est intellect in Scotland. The hill- 
country is close at hand; but the 
castle stands on the plain,—the 


fertile Lothian plain that lies be. 


tween the Lammermuir and the 


sea. The great central tower ofthe _ 
‘¢ Lamp of Lothian "the Abbey — 
ae 


- Church. of Haddington—and 


great square keep of Lethington, 
are the two historical monuments 
of the distirict where John Knox ° 
and William Maitland were born, 
They have stood the wear and tear 
of centuries;-many centuries will 
pass before they cease to be land- 
marks. 
The castle of Lethington is per- 
haps the finest existing example of 
a kind of building which united 
enormous strength with entire sim- 
plicity. There is some little att 
at ornamentation about the roof; « 
the rain is carried off through the 
grinning mouth of griffin or goblin; 
half-a-dozen narrow windows and 
narrower loopholes pierce the walls 
at irregular intervals; but other 
wise the precipice is sheer—no shelf 
or ledge breaks the fall. From the 
flat plain, this prodigious piece 
of simple, massive, monumental 
masonry rises like a natural rock. 
The walk round the battlemementsis 
as the path along a sea-cliff. The 
fine park is thickly wooded ; but a 
broad, straight, grassy avenue, twice . 
the breadth of the castle, has been 
cut across the forest,—somewhat’ 
formal like the approach to a 
French chateau,—through which a 
delightful glimpse of green fields 
and winding rivulet and purple 
mocrland is gained. The interior 
for three centuries or more can 
have undergone little, if amy, 
change; the kitchen, the great 
hall, the bed-rooms, the vaulted 
roof, the winding staircase im the 
wall, the arms of the Maitlands 
above the doorway, are in perfect 
preservation. Before the introduc- 
tion of artillery such a fortress, 
was virtually impregnable. When 
the owner had closed and barricaded 
the one massive oaken door, on the 
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nd-floor, the waves of war beat 
round it in vain.' Life inside 
the walls, to be sure, must have 
been somewhat flat and monot- 
gnous; but the roof protected by 
its stone balustrade was always 
open to air and sky, and formed 
bly the favourite lounge of 
the imprisoned inmates. Built 
midway of a gentle slope facing 
the Lammermuir, the view from 
the highest turret is extremely 
fine. The towers of the Abbey 
Church, indeed (the Abbey lying 
to the north in the shallow basin 
of the Tyne), are not in sight ; but 
from east to west the billowy sweep 
of wooded knoll and yellow strath 
appears wellnigh illimitable. Coal- 
gon and Salton, Yester and Whit- 
finghame—places renowned in his- 
fory and legend—are near at hand. 
So are Soutra and the Lammerlaw. 
The capital itself (or the heights in 
its neighbourhood) may once have 
been visible on a clear day ; but on 
that side the spreading branches of 
acircle of venerable limes now rise 
above the roof. 
Lethington has passed away 


_ from the Maitlands, and the name 


of the great historical mansion is 
not to be found on the map. The 
Duke sold it to the cousin of a 
famous hoyden—the saucy and 
frivolous Frances Stewart of De 
Grammont’s scandalous chronicle. 
It is said, indeed, to have been 


_ Virtually given to him by the 
spoilt 


beauty after she became 
Duchess of Lennox,—Lord Blan- 
tyre being a poor man, the pur- 
chase-money was advanced to him 
by his. cousin. Hence the fantas- 
tical modern’ name—Lennoxlove. 
Thus also it comes about that the 
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heirlooms of the Maitlands are to 
be found, not at Lethington, but at 
Thirlstane; and the only picture 
of much interest on the walls is 
that of Frances Stewart herself, 
painted by Sir Peter for the 
Duke. 

‘*Fife and the Lothians’’ was 
then the political heart of Scot- 
land ; and Maitland was lucky in 
being born within twenty miles of 
the capital. No fitter birthplace, 
indeed, for a Scottish statesman 
could: have been selected. The 
Lauderdale Maitlands, it is true, 
did not rank with the great gov- 
erning houses of Hepburn or Ham- 
ilton or Hume; but, though com- 
moners themselves, they were 
allied by marriage with the nobil- 
ity of Lothian; the family was 
now prosperous and powerful; and 
their lineage was not undistin- 
guished. 

Before the Leader joins the 
“Tweed, it passes the hamlet of 
Earlston, — Earlston being the 
modern corruption of Ercildoun. 
Thomas the Rhymer is a somewhat 
shadowy and unsubstantial figure, 
and modern scepticism treats his 
prophetic utterances with scant re- 
spect. But even the historical 
iconoclast does not venture to im- 
peach the authority of the feudal 
conveyance which has been duly 
recorded, and charters granted by 
or to the Laird of Ercildoun are 
still in evidence. That the poet 
was married is another fact which 
has been fully established; and 
his wife, if the unbroken tradition 
of Lauderdale may be accepted, 
was a daughter of the then knight 
of Thirlstane—the ancestor of Wil- 
liam Maitland. 





'The author of a ‘Diurnal of Occurrents’ says that the castle was burnt by the 


15th September 1549, “Upon the 15th day thereof the Englishmen 
_ past out of Haddington, and burnt it and Leidington, and past away without any 


battell, for the pest and hunger was richt evil amangst them.” The damage, 


however, could not have been great. 
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I do not know if this knight of 
Thirlstane can be identified with 
the ‘‘auld Maitland”’’ who is the 
hero of a well-known ballad re- 
covered by Sir Walter Scott from 
the recitation of Mrs. Hogg—the 
venerable mother of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. This Sir Richard was 
the owner of Thirlstane during the 
war of independence, and his ob- 
stinate defence of ‘the old castle, 
judging from the fragments that 
remain, must have furnished a 
popular theme to many a Border 
minstrel. Among the romantic 
figures dear to the common people 
commemorated by the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, ‘‘ Maitland with his auld 
beard grey’ occupies a prominent 
place. According to the ballad, 
the English army under Edward, 
after harrying the Merse and 
Teviotdale, ‘‘all in an evening 
late,’’ came to a ‘‘ darksome house’”’ 
upon the Leader. The darksome 
house was Thirlstane, where a grey- 
haired knight, in answer to Ed- 
ward’s summons, ‘‘ set up his head, 
and crackit richt crousely.”” He 
had got, he said, his ‘‘ gude auld 
hoose,’’ from the Scottish king, 
and he would .keep it as long as 
it would keep him, against Eng- 
lish king or earl. The siege lasted 
for more than a fortnight; but 
each assault was repulsed ; and at 
last auld Maitland was left ‘* hail 
and feir” ‘‘ within his strength of 
stane.’’ The king was bitterly mor- 
tified; and when at a later period 
he met young Maitland abroad, 
the face of the stern old father— 
‘« Sic a gloom on ae browhead ! ’’— 
still haunted his memory. ‘‘ For 
every drap o’ Maitland blude, I’ll 
gie a rig o’ land.’”” The young 
Scottish soldier was nowise loath 
to accept the invitation ; and when 
he had got the representative of 
‘‘the auld enemy”’ fairly under 
foot, he gave him characteristically 
short shrift. 


“It’s ne’er been said in France, nor ne’er_ 


In Scotland when I’m hame, 
That Englishmen lay under me 
‘And e’er gat up again.” 


Between this Sir Richard, whose i 


exploits were ‘‘sung in many a far 
countrie, albeit in rural rhyme,” 
and the Sir Richard of 

Stuart’s Court, the figures of the 
successive owners of Thirlstane are 
somewhat dim and _ undistinguish- 
able. A William de Mautlant of 
Thirlstane joined the Bruce, and 
died about 1315. His son, Sir 
Robert Maitland, who, on 17th 
October 1345, had a charter of 


the lands of Lethington, fell next 


year at the battle of Durham. 


John, the son of another William, — 


married Lady Agnes Dunbar, 
daughter of Patrick, Earl of 
March—March was one of the 


greatest of the great earldoms— ~ 
and died about 1395. Then Robert 


Maitland of Thirlstane was in 1424 
one of the hostages for James 1. 
William Maitland, the father of 
the later Sir Richard, and the 
grandfather of Queen Mary’s Sec- 
retary, married a daughter of 
George, second Lord Seton, and 
fell at Flodden. 
this brief retrospect that for sev- 
eral hundred years the ancestors 
of ‘‘ Lethiigton ’’ had held a con- 
siderable and distinguished place 
among the great county families 
of the Merse. 
over, had been intimately associ- 
ated with some of the most stir- 
ring events in the national annals. 
We need not wonder, therefore, 
that the second Sir Richard should 
have prided himself—as he did— 
upon his descent. He was ‘‘doch- 
ter’s son’’ of the noble house of 
Seton ; and he ‘‘collectit, gaderit, 
and set furth’’ with keen enjoy- 
ment the records of that gallant 


race. But he was probably think- _ 


ing of the untitled gentlemen who 
had lived at Thirlstane on the 
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r—son succeeding father in 


~ gn unbroken line for many genera- 


tions—when he wrote, with pardon- 
able complacency, in the prologue 
to his history, —‘‘ For we see some 
men, barons’ and small gentlemen’s 
houses, which began before some of 
the said great houses (now decayed), 
and continued all their time, and 
stands lang after them in 
honour and sufficient living.”’ 
Of this Sir Richard—the famous 
father of the more famous son, 
whose life 1 have undertaken to 


write—a good deal of information. 


through various channels has come 
down to us,and may here be pieced 
together. He was ninety years 
gid when he died in 1585 ; so that 
fe must have been born. four or 
fve years before the close of the 
fifteenth century. He succeeded 
tothe family estates in 1513; and 
about 1521 married Mariot Cran- 
stoun, the daughter of the Laird 
of Crosbie. They had seven chil- 
dren—three sons and four daugh- 
ters. Both Sir Richard and Lady 
Maitland attained extreme old age, 
—the wife dying on the day her 
husband was buried. During his 
long life he held high office in the 
State—Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Commissioner to England, Senator 
of the College of Justice. He 
was, according to the poet who 
wrote his epitaph (Thomas Hud- 
son, ‘‘the unremembered name of 
him’’), ‘‘ane worthy knight, baith 


valiant, grave, and wise ; ’’ and the 
eulogy was not undeserved. His 


“steadfast truth and uncorrupted 
faith’’ had never been impugned 
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either by friend or foe.' Enemies 
indeed he had none; both factions 
respected and trusted him; the 
counsel of the ‘‘ unspotted and 
blameless’’ judge was always in 
request. James VI. observed, on 
his retirement from the active 
duties of the bench, that he had 
served with unswerving fidelity, 
‘¢our grandsire, gudsire; grandame, 
mother; and ourself ;”’ so that Sir 
Richard must have been in the 
public service in one capacity or 
other for upwards of sixty years. 

It was a wild and stormy time ; 
and the man who, in high office 
during sixty of these troubled 
years, was permitted to lead a 
simple, studious, tranquil, and, for 
the most part, uneventful life, must 
have been exceptionally fortunate, 
as well as constitutionally prudent. 
Several months of each year were 
of course spent in the capital ; but 
Lethington was his favourite re- 
sidence. He loved the quiet of 
the country. There he collected 
his poems; there he planted ; 
there he gardened. The apple 
still prized as ‘‘the Lethington’”’ 
was, it is said, introduced by him 
from abroad. A contemporary 
poet has painted with cordial 
sympathy, and no inconsiderable 
skill, the characteristic attractions 
of the old keep. Let Virgil praise 
Mantua, Lucan Corduba; but the 
excellence of Lethington—its mas- 
sive tower, its walls exceeding 
strong—will be Ais theme. He 
can keep silence no longer; he 
must ‘‘ put forth his mind,” as he 
says, with natural quaintness. How 





1Knox indeed asserts in his reckless fashion that Maitland was bribed to 
allow Cardinal Beaton to escape from prison in 1543. “But at length by buddis 
given to the said Lord Seaton and to the old Lord of Lethingtoun, he was re- 
Stored to St Andrews, from whence he wrought all mischief.” Sadler and Arran 
must have known who are implicated; but, though they talked the matter 


over, Lethington’s name does not occur. 


“Then he told me”—Sadler writes, 


teporting his conversation with the Regent,—“then he told me—swearing a 
great oath—that the Cardinal’s money had corrupted Lord Seton.” 
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delightful it is to gaze from the 
wide roof over fair fields and 
woods; to see Phcebus rise from 
the Lammermuir, or at nightfall 
‘*to hear the bumming of the air 
and pleasant even’s sound!’’ The 
arbours, the flower-beds, the or- 
chard green, the ‘‘ alleys fair, baith 
braid and lang,’’ which he praises, 
are still preserved; but the lands 
have passed away from mien of 
‘¢ Maitland blude’’ ; even the his- 
toric name has been stupidly and 
foolishly discarded; and one fears 
that the-bard’s inquiry— 


“Who does not know the Maitland 
blude, 
The best in all the land ; 
In whilk some time the honor stude, 
And worship of Scotland ?”— 


would not now receive, even from 
the dwellers on the soil which Sir 
Richard owned, any clear or ar- 
ticulate response. It is only a 
hundred years ago since Pinkerton 
was able to assure his readers that 
Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ Blind Harry’s 
‘ Wallace,’ and Sir David Lindsay’s 
poems ‘‘might be found in mo- 
dern spelling in almost every 
cottage in Scotland.”” I imagine 
that, out of the libraries of the 
learned and curious, not half-a- 
dozen copies could now be pro- 
duced. The new democracy ap- 
pear to have absolutely no interest 
in the story or ballad which was 
the delight of their fathers and 
grandfathers. We have—wisely or 
unwisely—made a clean sweep of 
the Past. 

A great calamity overtook Sir 
Richard at a périod of his life 
which cannot now be precisely 
fixed. We know, however, that 
before Mary returned to Scotland 


he was d/ind. The loss of sight to 
a man of his tastes must have been _ 
a severe privation; but he bore 


the affliction with characteristic 


calmness and cheerfulness. For _ | 


tunately it did not imcapacitate 
him for active life,—he continued 
to occupy his seat on the bench, 


which he did not definitely resign, 


as we have seen, till within a year 
or two of his death. In the coun- 
try he must now, however, have 


been comparatively helpless. Field 


sports were out of the question, 
and even his trees and flowers had 
possibly ceased to interest him. 
‘*T am visited with such infirmity,” 
he says, in the preface to the ‘ His- 
tory of the Setons,’ ‘* that I am 
unable to occupy myself as in times 
past. But to avoid idleness of 
mind, and because in these days I 
think it perilous to ‘mell’ with 
matters of great importance, I 
have among other labours gathered 
and collected the things set forth 
in this little volume.”” By ‘ other 
labours”’ he probably alludes to 
what ultimately became his en- 
grossing occupation—the cultiva- 
tion and collection of verse: The 
Maitland Manuscripts preserved at 


Cambridge are worth far more than _ 


their weight in gold—are in fact 
invaluable ; for had they not been 
preserved, much of the early poetry 
of Scotland would have been irre- 
trievably lost. 
was his favourite amanuensis (she 
wrote with admirable distinctness 
and legibility, besides being a bit of 
a poet herself); and thus—father 
and daughter seated at the win- 
dow of the Great Hall which looks 
out on the Lammerlaw—months, 
and possibly years, were pleasantly 
and profitably spent.! 





1 The Scottish Text Society are about to republish the Cambridge MSS. A 
facsimile of a page from the folio Maitland MS. in the Pepys Collection in Mag- - 
dalen College will be found in the third volume of the ‘ Facsimiles of the National 
Manuscripts of Scotland’ (No. XXVI.), which also contains two pages from the 
quarto MS, in the beautiful handwriting of Mary Maitland (No. LXXII.) 
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Lethington and 


Sir Richard’s own verses—not 
as poetry indeed, but as records 
of the time—are interesting and 
yaluable. ‘They confirm the agree- 
able impression of his character 
which we otherwise obtain. The 
writer was not a man of any ex- 
ceptional insight or brilliancy ; 
but his sincerity, his shrewdness, 
his fine sense, his good feeling, his 
homely honesty and rectitude, are 
disclosed on every page. The pas- 
sion! of the Reformation does not 

to have touched him. In 


) q fanatical age he was fair;. he 


was tolerant at a time when toler- 
ation was held to be a mark of 
A good deal of the 
feral spirit which distinguisned 
fe son is found in the father. 
fhough latterly a stanch Protes- 
tnt, he had no patience with the 


' “fleshly gospellaris,’”” as he calls 


them, who though most godly in 
words were loose livers, and who, 
though in all other things they 
acted ‘‘maist wicketlie,”’ yet held 
themselves to be the true servants 
of God, because they called the 
Pope Antichrist, and the Mass 
idoltary, and ate flesh on Fridays. 
There is a fine passage in the 
‘History of the Setons,’ where, after 
recording the benefactions of Jane 
Hepburn to the church of Seton, 
he continues: ‘« Peradventure 
some in these days will think that 
building of kirks, giving of orna- 
ments thereto, and founding of 
priests, are superstitiois things 


and maintenance of idolatry, and 


therefore not worthy to be put in 
memory. But who will please to 


tad the histories and chronicles 
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‘of all countries will find the con- 


quest of lands, the moving of 
wars, and the striking of fields 
and battles most written and 
treated of,—howbeit the said con- 
quests and doings proceeded of 
most insatiable greediness, and 
most cruel tyrafiny, against all 
law both of God and man. And 
since things unleesom as these are 
written to the commendation of 
the doers thereof, may I not set 


forth such works as, through all 


Christendom, and with all the 
estates thereof, were held of great- 
est commendation and most godly ? 
How they pleased God, I refer to 
Himself who sees the hearts and 
intentions of all creatures. At 
the least it shows the liberal and 
honourable heart of the doers 
thereof, who would rather spend 
their geir and- goods upon such 
visible and commendable acts than 
heard and poke up the same in 
coffers, or waste it upon unlawful 
sensuality or prodigality.’’ 

We are constantly told that the 
principles of civil and _ religious 
liberty were unfamiliar to the men 
of the sixteenth century, and that 
toleration, liberty of conscience, 
freedom of speech and thought, 
were plants of later growth. But 
such a passage as this (and there 
are many similar passages, for in 
stance, in the contemporary letters 
of William the Silent) seems to 
show that the idea was not so un- 
familiar as it is said to have 
been, and that the reformers who 
attached civil and_ ecclesiastical 
penalties to ‘‘unlicensed think- 
ing’’ sinned willfully, and against 





! The Aysterica passio, we might say, when such an incident as this was pos- 
sible: «There chanced a duel, a single combat, betwixt James Hepburn of 


Moreham and one Birnie a skinner in Edinburgh. 
Hepburn alleged and maintained that there was 


buried the morning after. 


seven sacraments; Birnie would have but two or else he would fig’ 


They were both slain and 
ht. The 


other was content with great protestations that he would defend his — belief with 


Sword; and so, wit 
Was decided.” 


great earnestness they yoked, and thus the question 
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the light. And if we are to ac- 
cept Sir Richard’s deliberate judg- 
ment—the impression of a singu- 
larly sober and judicial observer 
—we are tempted to question how 
far the new order of things, as a 
reformation of morals, was a real 
advance upon the old. Much of 
the literature of the age, at least, 
seems to support the contention 
that there was little immediate 
amendment of life, and that, in 
some respects indeed, the ultra- 
Calvinistic revolution did more 
harm than good. It was natural, 
of course, that the liberation of 
the fresh and ardent activities 
which were everywhere at work 
should be attended by occasional 
outburts of anarchy and licence ; 
and too much validity must not 
be ascribed to complaints which 
were perhaps unconsciously exag- 
gerated. The preachers ultimate- 
ly succeeded in stemming the tide. 
Open sin as well as innocent gaity 
were proscribed; but the Puritan 
was not victorious for nearly a 
century; and if Scotland had been 
content with such ‘‘ reasonable ref- 
ormation”’ as Sir David Lindsay 
and Sir Richard Maitland advo- 
cated, it is possible that his aid 
might have been entirely dispensed 
with. The religious debauch has 
been followed—once, and perhaps 
more than once, in our history— 
by the inevitable reaction. 

Sir Richard’s complaints are 
very specific, and are so far borne 
out by much contemporary evi- 
dence. Where is the blitheness 
that hath been? he inquires. The 
popular festivals and merrymak- 
ings are forbidden; the old famil- 
iar and kindly relations between 
the laird and his dependants have 
ceased to exist. Justice cannot 
be administered; the great men 
come to the bar with ‘‘jak of 
steel,’”” and overawe the judges. 
The thie ves of Liddesdale a 


“trom him is 
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more truculent than ever. Both 
the temporal and spiritual estates. 
are ‘‘soupit in sensualitie” ; and, 
in spite of the pretended reforma- 
tion, at no former time were vice 
and crime more prevalent,—pride, 
envy, dissimulation, on the one 
hand; theft, slaughter, and op- 
pression of the commons on the 
other. Ruth and pity are. ban- 
ished. The peasantry had been 
well treated by the kirkmen; but 


since the teinds and _ kirk-lands 


have been appropriated by lay 
lords they are utterly wrecked— 
having been either evicted from 
their holdings, or ruined by mon- 
strous rents and oppressive  ser- 
vices. The commons were profit- 
able to the common-weal; what is 
to come of the land, he asks, when 
none are left to defend it? But 
though the honest hind is ruined, 
the meney which has been wrung 
recklessly thrown 
away on unprofitable luxuries. 
New-fangled fashions are spread- 
ing among the wealthy traders. 
The furred cloaks of the wives 
and daughters of the citizens are 
made of the finest . silk—their 
hats are ‘‘cordit’’ with gold, and 
‘¢*broidered”’ with golden thread 
—their shoes and slippers are of 
velvet. 

It may be said that these are 
the complaints of an aristocratic 
grumbler, who had no very warm at- 
tachment to the new order and the 
new men; but the language used 
by the preachers of the Reformed 
Church themselves was just as vehe- 
ment. The General Assembly which 
met at Leith in January 1572— 
twelve years after the Reformation 
had been completed—was opened 
by an address from the Reverend 
David Ferguson; and it is toler- 
ably obvious, from the unqualified 


terms in which he denounced the 


prevailing ungodliness and immo- 
rality, that up to that time no 
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amendment had been observed by 
those most closely interested. ‘‘ For 
this day Christ if spoiled among 
us, while that which ought to 
maintain the ministry of the Kirk 
and the poor is given to profane 
‘men, flatterers in Court, ruffians 
and hirelings; the poor in the 
meantime oppressed with hunger, 
the kirks and temples decaying 
for the lack of ministers and up- 
holding, and the schools utter- 
ly neglected.”” If he had been 
brought up in Germany, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ where Christ is truly 
hed, and all things done 
decently and in order,’’ and then 
should have seen ‘‘ the foul defor- 
mity of your kirks and temples, 
which are more like sheep-cots 
than the house of God,”’ he could 
not have believed that there was 
“any fear of God or right religion 
in the most part of this realm.”’ 
“And as for the ministers of the 
Word, they are utterly neglected, 
and come in manifest contempt 
among you;—whom ye mock in 
your mirth and threaten in your 
anger.” This spirited discourse 
was printed at St. Andrews in 
1573, and was approved by Knox, 
who ‘with my dead hand but glad 
heart ’’ praised God that ‘in this 
desolation’’ such light was still 
left in His Church. It is clear, 
indeed; that Knox himself, in his 
latter years, was profoundiy dis- 
satisfied with the fruits of the Re- 
_ formation. His influence had de- 
~ clined ; he was very lonely: ‘‘ Jeze- 
bel”” had been cast out, and the 
preachers were victorious ; yet some- 
how the Church did not thrive. 
One of the most interesting of 
Sir Richard’s poems is addressed 
to his eldest son—‘‘ Counsel to my 
son being in the Court.’’ It was 
_ written about 1555,—soon after 
William Maitland had entered the 
_ Service of the Queen-Regent. He 
entreats his son to be neither a 
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flatterer nor a scorner; but to 
treat all men with equal courtesy 
and gentleness. He warns him 
against ‘‘ playing at the carts,’’"— 
unless, indeed, for pastime or in- 
considerable stakes. Though he 
should rise to the highest place in 
the government, he is to remember 
the instability of fortune, and walk 
warily. He is not to seek pre- 
maturely for advancement; ex- 
perience steadies the judgment— 
and it is well not to be over-con- 
fident in a world which is as 
changeable as the moon or the 
sea. He is to follow a consistent 
course,—be not blown about, he 
says emphatically, by ‘‘ winds of 
all airts.” And above all he is 
to be true in thought and deed 
to the Queen, caring at the same 
time for the poor man, and main- 
taining justice and right. One is 
not quite sure, when reading this 
poem, how far the old laird under- 
stood or appreciated his brilliant 
son. After the Secretary’s death, 
Sir Richard wrote to Elizabeth to 
assure her that he did not approve 
of all that William Maitland had 
done. But upon the whole, the 
relations between father and son, 
from first to last, appear to have 
been entirely cordial. There was 
a good deal, indeed, of the incal- 
culable about the younger man, and 
Sir Richard may occasionally have 
felt as the mother hen feels when 
her duckling takes to the water. 
This liking for an unfamiliar ele- 
ment is, we may fancy, a constant 
source of surprise and disquietude 
to the materal mind ; and Lething- 
ton’s brilliant audacities may some- 
times have been misinterpreted by 
his father—as they were by others. 
All Sir Richard’s sons were men 
of extraordinary force of character ; 
even Thomas, who died young and 
who is remembered mainly as one 
of the learned controversialists in 
Buchanan’s celebrated symposium 
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—*‘ De Jure Regni apud Scotos ’— 


must have been a remarkable man. 
He is the reputed author of a jeu 
d esprit printed in Calderwood, 
which for its ironical force and 
grave simplicity is not unworthy 
of Swift or Defoe. It professes to 
report the speeches which were 
delivered at an informal meeting 
by the leaders of the extreme 
party in Church and State on the 
proposal that Moray should accept 
the crown. The peculiarities of 
each of the speakers—Knox, Lind- 
say, John Wood, James Macgill, 
and the rest—are hit off with 
entire fidelity ; and the grave tone 
of an impartial reporter is pre- 
served with whimsical decorum. 
The preachers were very angry; 
they denounced the anonymous 
author and his ‘‘ forgery,”’ as_ they 
called it, with the utmost bitter- 
ness; and anxiously assured their 
people that no such meeting had 
been held. Irony is the flower 
(the flower—or weed ?) of a later 
season. The delicate incisiveness 
and subtle reserve of a weapon 
that wounds with the stealthy 
stroke of the stiletto were indif- 
ferently appreciated at a time 
when heads were harder and 
thicker than they are now, and 
when good downright abuse—a 
blow straight from the shoulder 
such as Knox could deliver—was 
_Tequired to impress an argument 
on the understanding. The bubbles 
that float on the surface of a re- 
fined and polished society are com- 
mon enough among us; Canning, 
Praed, Disraeli, Thackeray,Aytoun, 
Martin, have brought the art of 
blowing them to perfection; but 
Maitland’s political squib was per- 
haps the first of its kind in Scot- 
land, and deserves recognition ac- 
cordingly. 

Here are a few words from the 
speech assigned to Knox: ‘I 


praise my God greatumlie that] 


hath heard my prayer, which often — 
times I poured forth before the 
throne of His Majesty, in anguish — 


of my heart; and that hath made — 


His Evangell to be preached with 
so notable a success under so weak 
instruments; which indeed could 
never have been done, except your 
Grace had been constituted ruler 
over the Church, especially endued 
with such a singular and ardent 
affection to obey the will of God 


and voice of His ministers. There. — 


fore it seemeth to me _ necesgar, 
both for the honour of God, the 


comfort of the poor brethren, ~ 


and the utility of this common- 
weal, that first your Grace, next 
your estate, be preserved in equal- 


ity of time, and not to prescribe — 


any diet of fifteen or seventeen 
years, leaning more to the observa- 
tion of politic laws than the ap- 
probation of the eternal God. As 
I could never away with their 


jolly wits and politic brains, which — 


my Lord Lindsay calleth Matchi- 
avel’s disciples, so should I wish 
they were out of the way if it” 
were possible. 


rience, both in wealth and trouble, 
than to change from the gravity of 
an aged ruler to the intemperancy 
of an unbridled child. Your Grace 
hath perceived how the blast of 
my trumpet against the Regiment 
of Women is approved of all the 
godly. I have written in like 
manner, and have it ready for the 
printing, a book wherein I prove 
by sufficient reasons that all kings, 
princes, and rulers go not by suc- 
cession; and that birth hath no 
power to promote, nor bastardy: to 
exclude, men from the government. 
This will waken others to think 
more deeply. Besides this, we © 


shall set froth an act in the Gen- 
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eral Assembly; and both I and 


_ the rest of the brethren shall ratify 


the same in our daily sermons, till 
that it be more than sufficiently 
rsuaded to the people. This be- 
ing solemnly done, the book of 
God opened and laid before the 
nobility, who will say the contrair, 
except he that will not fear the 
weighty hand of the magistrate 
striking with the sword, and the 
censure of the Kirk rejecting him, 
as the scabbed sheep from the rest 
of the flock, by excommunica- 
tion?’ Then my Lord Regent 
said: ‘* Ye know I was never am- 
bitious: yet I will not oppose my- 
self to the will of God, revealed 
by you who are his true ministers. 
But, John, hear ye—tell your opin- 
jn in the pulpit.”” Which when 
fe had promised to do, the Laird 
of Pittarow was desired to speak. 
The finale, as related by Calder- 
wood, is highly characteristic of 
the manners and customs of a 
theocratic society: ‘David For- 
rest, called the General, gave a 
copy of it to Alice Sandelands, 
Lady Ormeston, and affirmed it to 
be true. She brought it to Mr. 
Knox, and asked if it was true. 
He answered, ‘ Ye shall know my 
answer afterward.’ So the next 
preaching day he rehearsed the 
contents of it, and declared that 
tho devill, the father of lees, was 
the chief inventor of that letter, 
whosoever was the penman, and 
threatened that the  contriver 
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should die in a strange land, where 
he Should not have a friend near 
him to hold up his head. And as 
the servant of God denounced, it 
came to pass; for he departed out 
of this life in Italy while he was 
going to Rome.’’! 

John Maitland, -the second son, 
was born in 1545, so that he was 
a mere lad when ‘‘Lethington’’ 
was in the prime of life. He was 
a fine scholar—some of his Latin 
epigrams are still preserved; an 
eminent lawyer, who had acquired 
wide repute as a jurist before he 
was raised to the bench; and he 
was made a judge at three-and- 
twenty. He lacked the supreme 
gifts of his elder brother—the flash 
of genius, the play of wit, the bril- 
liant gaity; but for sheer force of 
character he was not a whit his 
inferior. When he emerged from 
the long eclipse that followed the 
fall of Mary’s faction in Scotland, 
he rose with extraordinary rapidity 
to the highest place in the State. 
He was the favourite minister of 
James. ‘The great nobles, the old 
earls, regarded him with distrust; 
but, confident in the support of the 
middle classes and of the Kirk, he 
successfully defied their hostility. 
The conflict with Bothwell, the 
conflict with Mar, were prolonged 
and obstinate; but, though he met 
with occasional misadventures, his 
intrepidity, his political sagacity, 
his indefatigable industry, made 
him indispensable to the king, and 





1 Satirical effusions do not appear to have been in favour with the Presbyterian 


clergy. Thus we find in the Chronicle of Perth: 


«Henry Balnaves and William 


made their repentance in their own seats on Sabbath afternoon, for making 
ibel against Mr. William Couper, minister, and Henry Elder, clerk— 


As King David was ane sair sanct to the crown, 
So is Mr William Couper and the clerk to this poor town.” 


Not content with the ecclesiastical censure, an Act of Council was afterwards passed 
which declared that neither of them “should bear office or get honorable place 


in the town thereafter. 


Considering the strength of their own language, the 


ministers must have been extraordinarily sensitive. 
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when he died in his fiftieth year 
he was still one of the foremost 
men, if not the foremost man, in 
Scotland. He was building the 
great house at Thirlstane when he 
was suddenly seized with mortal 
illness; and his grandson, the 
famous or infamous Duke, years 
afterwards, completed the princely 
house, which a too sanguine archi- 
tect had left unfinished. He had so 
far, indeed, outlived his popular- 
ity. He had established the Pres- 
byterian form of worship and gov- 
ernment in the Church; the Act of 
1592, ‘‘the charter of the liberties 
of the Kirk,”’ as it is called, was his 
work ; but he had been concerned 
in the death of ‘‘the bonnie Earl 
of Maray,’”’—a crime which, taking 
hold of the popular imagination, 
like the death of Darnley, Scots- 
men have never ceased to detest. 
Lord Burleigh said. that the Scot- 
tish Chancellor was ‘‘the wisest 
man in Scotland;’’ and the inti- 
mate relations—‘‘ the old familiar 
acquaintance and strict amity ’’”— 
which Sir William Cecil had main- 
tained with Lethington, were re- 
newed with the younger Mait- 
land; but there was a large alloy 
of baser stuff in his ‘‘ wisdom’’ ; the 
ardent Churchman .was careless of 
religion, and the sagacious and 
patriotic statesman was restrained 
by no vulgar and inconvenient 
scruples. 

Lord Thirlstane—John Mait- 
_land was made a peer before he 
died—was buried in the Abbey 
Church of Haddington, where 
many of the Maitlands lie. On a 
florid monument of yellow marble 
in the aisle his virtues were duly 
commemorated by his august mas- 
ter in even florid verse. The 
monument has been carefully pre- 
served ; it is within a few yards of 
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the simple slab which marks the 
last resting-place of Jane Welsh 
Carlye. : 

On the later fortunes of : 
Maitlands, as peers of Scotlan¢ 
is not here necessary to enla 
Only once in the years that § 
ceeded did they rise again into 
tinct historical and national 
portance. The portly figure of 
Lauderdale—a grotesque and | D- 
couth, but terribly  impre 
figure —occupies a large part g 
the canvas which the painters 9 7 
the next century devoted to | 
beauties and to its wits, & 
apostate Covenanter became f 4 
boon companion of Charles, and 
the contrast between the austere 
discipline of the conventicle and 
the gaities of a voluptuous Court 
was no doubt keenly relished. The — 
coarse and sensual tastes of the 
man were not perhaps inbred; 
the evil grew upon him—as we: cat 
partly trace in the portraits that 
remain; under happier stars, Fr 
a better master, the most hi 
gifted Scotsman of the time m 
have been worthily and profi 
employed. But the infamy which, 
in the judgment of his country- 
men, attaches to that sinister car 
eer is not now likely to be relieved 
by any touch of brightness which 
the closest scrutiny (and five-and- 
twenty volumes of nexplored 
Lauderdale manuscripts repose in | 
the British Museum) can throw” 
upon it.! 

Of the earlier life of William. 
Maitland, little, indeed nothing, - 
with certainty is known. I am, 
for various reasons, inclined t 
believe that he was born about 
the year 1528,—it is probable 
that his brother John, the Chan 
cellor of James VI., was not 
born before 1545; and John 


— 





1 Selections from these papers are being published by the Camden Society. 
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was one of the younger mem- 
bers of a family which, as I have 
‘said, consisted of three sons and 
four daughters.' William was 
little more than a boy when, fol- 
lowing the fashion of the time, 
he went to St Andrews, and he 
probably completed his education 

The close connection be- 
tween Scotland and France was 
still maintained, and the sons of 
the Scottish gentry were well 
received by the polished society 
of a capital where Marie of Lor- 
rine had been a familiar figure, 
and where her daughter, the little 
Queen of Scots, with her band of 
maiden ‘‘ Maries,’’ and the fair 
scholars of the cloister, now held 
amimic Court. It is obvious from 
his correspondence that Maitland 
jad been highly educated; the 
incidental allusions, the classical 
imuendoes, the bright byplay in 
his letters, are characteristic of a 


man of graceful and scholarly ac- , 
complishments. He was not, per- 
haps, a profound or laborious 
student; but for a man of action, 
fora man of the world, his store 
of poetry afd philosophy was by 
no means contemptible, and he 
could use it on occasion with 
characteristic promptitude and 
adroitness. The erudite Eliza- 
beth declared that Lethington was 
‘‘the flower of the wits of Scot- 
land ;’’ in many a sharp debate, 
in many a Bibical controversy, 
Knox found him no mean antag- 
onist. Yet it is certain that he 
was an even better judge of men 
than of books. Than the young 
Scotsman, who in his ‘thirtieth 
year became a Minister of State 
no keener critic of the follies and 
foibles of the world, of human 
nature in its strength and in its 
weakness, was then living. 
Joun SKELTON. 





1 Pinkerton -_ John was born about 1537: but he was only fifty when he died 


‘in 1595. The 
tion on his monument. 


ate commonly assigned is 1545, and this agrees with the inscrip- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen Astrardente saw the 
elder Sarracinesca’s face during 
his short interview with the diplo- 
matist, his curivsity was immedi- 
ately aroused. He perceived that 
there was something the matter, 
and he proceeded to try and ascer- 
tain the circumstances from his 
acquaintance. The ambassador re- 
turned to his sé/ and his cham- 
pagne with an air of amused 
interest, but vouchsafed no infor- 
mation whatever. 

‘‘What a singularly amusing 
fellow old Sarracinesca is!’’ re- 
marked Astrardente. 

‘¢ When he likes to be,’’ returned 
his Excellency, with his mouth 
full. 


‘On the. contrary—when he 


least meditates it. I never knew 
aman better suited for a success- 
ful caricature. Indeed he is not 
a bad caricature of his own son, 
or his own son of him—I am not 
sure which.”’ 

The ambassador laughed a little 
and took a large mouthful. 

‘*Ha! ha! very good,” he mum- 
bled as he ate. ‘‘ He would appre- 
ciate that. He loves his own race. 
He would rather feel that he is 
a comic misrepresentation of the 
most hideous Sarracinesca who 
ever lived, than possess all the 
beauty of.the Astrardente and be 
called by another name.’’ 

The diplomatist paused for a 
second after this speech, and then 
bowed a little to the Duchessa ; but 
the hit had touched her husband 
in asensitive spot. The old dandy 
had been handsome once, in a cer- 
tain way, and he did his best, by 
artificial means, to preserve some 


trace of his good looks. The 
Duchessa smiled faintly. 

‘‘T would wager,”’ said Astrar- 
dente, sourly, ‘‘that- his excited 
manner just now was due to one 
of two things—either his vanity or 
his money is in danger. As for 
the way he yelled after Spicca, it 
looked as though there were a duel 
in the air—fancy the old fellow 
fighting a duel! Too ridiculous!” 

‘¢ A duel! ’’ repeated Corona in 
a low voice. 

‘I do not see anything so very 
ridiculous in it,’’ said the diple 
matist, slowly twisting his little 
tumbler of champagne in his fingers, 
and then sipping it. ‘‘ Besides,” 
he added deliberately, glancing at 
the Duchessa from the corner of his 
eyes, ‘‘ he has ason.”’ 

Corona started very slightly. 

‘¢ Why should there be a duel?” 
she asked. 

‘¢It was your husband who sug- 
gested the idea,’’ returned the 
diplomatist. 

‘¢But you said there was noth | 
ing ridiculous in it,’’ objected the 
Duchessa. 

‘But I did not say there was — 
any truth in it, either,” answered § 
his Excellency with a reassuring 
smile. ‘What made you thi 
of duelling?’’ he asked, turning to 
Astrardente. 

‘<Spicca,’’ said the latter. ‘‘Whet- = 
ever Spicca is céncerned there is@ ~ 
duel. He is a terrible fellow, with 
his death’s-head and dangling bones _ 
—one ot those extraordinary pheno 
mena—bah! it makes one shiver 
to think of him!” The old fel” 
low make the sign of the hors 
with his forefinger and little finger, — 
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hiding his thumb in the palm of 
his hand, as though to protect 
himself against the evil eye—the 
sinister influence invoked by the 
mention of Spicca. Old Astrar- 
dente was very superstitious. The 
ambassador laughed, and even Coro- 
na smiled a little. 

«“Yes,’’ said the diplomatist, 
«“Spicca is a living memento mori ; 
he occasionally reminds men of 
death by killing them.”’ 

“How horrible!’ exclaimed 
Corona. 

“Ah, my dear lady, the world 
isfull of horrible things.” 

“That is not a reason for mak- 
ing jets of them.”’ 

“Jt is better to make light of 
the inevitable,’’ said Astrardente. 
“Are you ready to go home, my 
dear?’’ 

“Quite—I was only waiting for 
you,” answered Corona, who longed 
to be at home and alone. 

“Let me know the result of old 
Sarracinesca’s 


warlike undertak- 
ings,” said Astrardente, with a 
cunning smile on his painted face. 
“Of course, as he consulted you, 


he will send you: word in the 
morning.”’ 

** You seem so anxious that there 
should be a duel, that I should 
almost be tempted to invent an 
account of one, lest you should 
be too greviously disappointed,” 
returned the diplomatist, 

“You know very well that no 
invention will be necessary,”’ said 
the Ruca, pressing him, for his 
curiosity was aroused. 
_**Well—as you please to con- 
sider it. Good-night,’’ replied the 
ambassador. It had amused him 
to annoy Astrardente a little, and 
he left him with the pleasant con- 
Sciousness of having excited the 


inquisitive faculty of his friend to- 
‘its highest pitch, without giving it 


anything to feed upon. 
‘Men who have to do with men, 
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rather tban with things, frequently 
take a profound and seemingly 
cruel delight in playing upon the 
feelings and petty vanities of their 
fellow-creatures. The habit is as 
strong with them as the constant 
practice of conjuring becomes with 
a juggler ; even when he is not per- 
forming, he will for hours pass coins, 
perform little tricks of sleight-of- 
hand with cards, or toss balls in 
the air in marvellously rapid suc- 
cession, unable to lay aside his pro- 
fession even for a day, because it 
has grown to be the only natural 
expression of his faculties. With 
men whose business it is to under- 
stand other men, it is the same. 
They cannot be in a man’s com- 
pany for a quarter of an hour with- 
out attempting to discover the 
peculiar weaknesses of his char- 
acter—his vanities, his tastes, his 
vices, his curiosity, his love of 
money or of reputation; so that 
the operation of such men’s minds 
may be compared to the process 
of auscultation—for their ears are 
always upon their neighbours’ 
hearts—and their conversation to 
the percutations of a physician to 
ascertain the seat of disease in a 
pair of consumptive lungs. 

But, with all his failings, As- 
trardente was a man of consider- 
able acuteness of moral vision. He 
had made a shrewd guess at Sarra- 
cinesca’s business, and had further 
gathered from a remark dropped 
by’ his diplomatic friend, that if 
there was to be a duel at all, it 
would be fought by Giovanni. As 
a matter of fact, the ambassador 
himself knew nothing certainly 
concerning the matter, or it is 
possible that, for the sake of ob- 
serving the effect of the news upon 
the Duchessa, he would have told 
the whole truth; for he had of 
course heard the current gossip 
concerning Giovanni’s passion for 
her, and the experiment would 

x 
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have been too attractive and inter- 
esting to be missed. As it was, 
she had started at. the mention of 
Sarracinesca’s son. The diploma- 
tist only did what every one else 
who came near Corona attempted 
to do at that time, in endeavouring 
to ascertain whether she herself 
entertained any feeling for the 
man whom the gossips had set 
down as her most devoted admirer. 
Poor Duchessa! It was no won- 
der that she had started at the 
idea that Giovanni was in trouble. 
He had played a great part in her 
life that day, and she could not 
forget him. She had hardly as yet 
had time to think of what she felt, 
for it was only by a supreme effort 
that she had been able to bear the 
great strain upon her strength. 
If she had not loved him, it would 
have been different; and in the 
strange medley of emotions through 
which she was passing, she wished 
that she might never have loved 
—that, loving, she might be al- 
lowed wholly to forget her love, 
and to return by some sudden mir- 
acle to that cold dreamy state of 
indifference to all men, and of un- 
failing thoughtfulness for her hus- 
band, from which she had been 
so cruelly awakened. She would 
have given anything to have not 
loved, now that the great struggle 
was over; but until the supreme 
moment had come, she had not 
been willing to put the dangerous 
thought from her, saving in tnose 
hours of prayer and solitary suf- 
fering, when the whole truth rose 
up clearly before her in its undis- 
guised nakedness. So soon as she 
had gone into the world, she had 
recklessly longed for Giovanni Sar- 
racinesca’ presence. 

But now it was all changed. 
She had not deceived herself when 
she had told him that she would 
rather not see him any more. It 
was true; not only would she wish 
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not to see him, but she 
desired that the love of him might 
pass from her heart. With a sud. 


den longing, her thoughts went 
back to the old convent-life of her 
girlhood, with its regular occupa. — 
tions, its constant religious exer. — 


cises, its narrowness of view, and 
its unchanging simplicity. What 
mattered narrowness, when all be- 
yond that close limitation was — 
filled with evil? Was it not 
better that the lips should be 

with singing litanies than that the 
heart should be tormented with 
temptation? Were not those sim- 
ple tasks that had seemed so all-im- 
portant then, more sweet in the per- 
formance than the manifold duties 
of this complicated social existence, 
this vast web and woof of life's 
loom, this great rachinery that 
worked and groaned and rolled 
endlessly upon its wheels without 
producing any more result than 
the ceaseless turning of a prison 
treadmill? But there was no way 
out of life, now; there was no 
escape, as there was also no pros- 
pect of relief, from care and anx- 
iety. There was no reason why 
Giovanni should go away—no 
reason either why Corona should 
ever love him less. She belonged 
to a class of women, if there are 
enough of them to be called a class, 
who, where love is concerned, cat 
feel but one impression, which be- 
comes in their hearts the distinc-_ 
tive seal and mark of their lives, 
for good or for evil. Corona waS_ 
indeed so loyal and good a woman, — 
that the strong pressure of her love” 
could not abase her nobility, nor — 
put untruth where all was so true; 
but the sign of her love for Gio 
vanni was upon her for ever. The — 
vacant place in her heart had been — 


filled, and filled wholly ; the bul — 


wark she had reared against the ~ 
love of man was broken down and 
swept away, and the waters flowed § 
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softly over its place and remem- 
bered it not. She would never be 
the same woman again, and it was 
bitter to her to feel it: for ever 
the face of Giovanni would haunt 
her waking hours and visit her 
dreams unbidden,—a perpetual re- 
roach to her, a perpetual memory 
of the most desperate struggle of 
her life, and more than a memory 
—the undying present of an un- 
changing love. 

She was quite sure of herself in 
future, as she also trusted sincere- 
ly in Giovanni’s promise. There 
should be no moment of weakness, 
no word should ever fall from her 
lips to tempt him to a fresh out- 
break of passionate words and 
ats; her life would be measured 
in the future by the account of 
the dangers past, and there would 
be no instant of unguarded con- 
duct, no hour wherein even to 
herself she would say. it was sweet 
to love and to be loved. It was 
indeed not sweet, but bitter as 
death itself, to feel that weight 
at her heart, that constant toil- 
ing effort in her mind to keep 
down the passion in her breast. 
But Corona had. sacrificed much ; 
she would sacrifice this also; she 
would get strength by her prayers 
and courage from her high pride, 
and she would smile to all the 
world as she had never smiled 
before. She could trust herself, 
for she was doing the right and 
trampling upon the wrong. But 
the suffering would be none the 
less for all her pride; there was 
no concealing it—it would be hor- 
To meet him daily in the 
world, to speak to him and to 
hear his voice, perhaps to touch 
his hand, and all the while to 
smile coldly, and to be still and 
for ever above suspicion while 
her own burning consciousness ac- 


~ cused her of the past, and seemed 
__ to make the dangers of mere liv~- 
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ing yawn beside her path at every, 
step,—all this would be terrible 
to bear, but by God’s help she 
would bear it to the end. 

But now a new horror seized 
her, and terrified her beyond mea- 
sure. This rumour of a duel—a 
mere word dropped carelessly in 
conversation by’ a thoughtless ac- 
quaintance—called up to her sud- 
den visions of evil tocome. Sure- 
ly, howsoever she might struggle 
against love and beat it roughly 
to silence in her breast, it was 
not wrong to fear danger for 
Giovanni,—it could not be a sin 
to dread the issue of peril when 
it was all so very near to her. 
It might perhaps not be true, 
for people in the world are will- 
ing to amuse their empty minds 
with empty tales, acknowledging 
the emptiness. It could not be 
true; she had seen Giovanni but 
a moment before—he would have 
given some hint, some sign. 

Why—after all? Was it not 
the boast of such men that they 
could face the world and wear 
an indifferent look, at times of 
the greatest anxiety and danger? 
But again, if Giovanni had been 
involved in a quarrel so serious 
as to require the arbitrament of 
blood some rumour of it would 
have reached her. She had talked 
with many men that night, and 
with some women—gossips ll, 
whose tongues wagged merrily 
over the troubles of friend or 
foe, and who would have battened 
upon anything so novel as a so- 
ciety duel, as a herd of jackals 
upon the dead body of one of 
their fellows, to make their feast 
off it with a light heart. Some 
one of all these would have told 
her; the quarrel would have been 
common property in half an hour, 
for somebody would have wit- 
nessed it. 

It was a consolation to Corona 






















to reflect upon the extreme im- 
probability of the story; for when 
the diplomatist was gone, her hus- 
band dwelt upon it—whether be- 
cause he could not conceal his un- 
satisfied curiosity, or from other 
motives, it was hard to tell. 

Astrardente led his wife from 
the supper-table through the great 
rooms, now almost deserted, past 
the wide doors of the hall where 
the cotillon was at its height. 
They paused a moment and looked 
in, as Giovanni had done quarter 
of an hour earlier. It was a mag- 
nificent scene; the lights flashed 
back from the jewels of fair 
women, and surged in the dance 
as starlight upon rippling waves. 
The air was heavy with\the odour 
of the countless flowers that either 
filled the deep recesses of the win- 
dows, or were distributed in hun- 
dreds of nosegays for the figures 
of the cotillon ; enchanting strains 
of waltz music seemed to float 
down from above and inspire the 
crowd of men and omen with 
harmonious motion, so that sound 
was made visible by translation 
into graceful movement. As Cor- 
ona looked there was a pause, and 
the crowd parted, while a huge 
tiger, the heraldic beast of the 
Frangipani family, was drawn into 
the hall by the young prince and 
Bianca Valdarno. . The magnifi- 
cent skin had been so artfully 
stuffed as to convey a startling 
impression of life, and in the 
creature’s hugh jaws hung a great 
basket filled with tiny tigers, 
which were to be distributed as 
badges for the dance by the lead- 
ers. A wild burst of applause 
greeted this novel figure, and 
every one ran forward to obtain a 
nearer view. 

‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed old Astrar- 
dente, ‘‘I envy them that inven- 
tion, my dtar; it is perfectly mag- 
nificent. You must have a tiger 
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to take home. How fortuna 
were to be in time!” He preggg 
forward into the crowd, leavin 
his wife alone for a moment 7 
door; and he managed to ¢ 
Valdarno, who was distributiy 
the little emblems to right an 
left: Madame Mayer’s quick 
had caught sight of Corona ag 
her husband, and from some i 
stinct of curiosity she made to — 
wards the Duchessa. She was 
still angry, as she had never been — 
in her short life, at Giovanni's 
rudeness in forgetting her dance, — 
and she longed to inflict some 
wound upon the beautiful woman 
who had led him into such for 
getfulness. When __ Astrardente 
left his wife’s side, Donna Tulia 
pressed forward with her partner 
in the general confusion that fol 
lowed upon the entrance of the © 
tiger, and she managed to pass — 
close to Corona. She looked up 
suddenly with an air of surprise. 

‘¢What! not dancing, Duches 
sa?’’ she asked. ‘{ Has your part — 
ner gone home ?’”’ 

With the look that accompanied 
the question, it was an ian 
speech enough. Had Donna Tul 
lia seen old Astrardente close be- 
hind her, she would not have made- 
it. The old dandy was returning in 
triumph in possession of the little 
tiger-badge for Corona. He heard — 
the words, and observed with in- 
ward pleasure his wife’s calm look ~ 
of indifference. o 

‘¢ Madam,” he said, placing him- 
self suddenly in Madame Mayer's © 
way, ‘‘my wife’s partners do not 
go home while she remains.” ; 

‘¢Oh, I see,’’ returned Donna 
Tullia, flushing quickly; <‘‘the — 
Duchessa is dancing the cotillon ~ 
with you. I beg your pardon—~ 
I had forgotten that you still” 
danced.”’ 

‘«Indeed it is long since I 
myself the honour of asking 
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‘for a quadriile, madam,” an- 
swered Astrardente with a polite 
smile; and so saying, he turned 
and presented the little tiger to 
his wife with a courtly bow. 
There was good blood in the old 
roue. . 

Corona was touched by his 
thoughtfulness in wishing to get 
her the little keepsake of the 
dance, and she was still more af- 
fected by his ready defence of her. 
He was indeed sometimes a little 
ridiculous, with his paint and his 
artificial smile—he was often pet- 
want and unreasonable in little 
things; but he was never unkind 
to her, nor discourteous. In spite 
of her cold and indifferent stare at 
Donna Tullia, she had keenly felt 
the insult, and she was grateful to 
the old man for taking her part. 


Knowing what she knew of her- 


self that night, she was deeply 
sensible to his kindness. She took 
the little gift, and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

Forgive me,” she said, as they: 
moved away, ‘‘ if Iam ever ungrate- 
fulto you. You are so very good 
to me. I know no one so court- 
eous and kind as you are.”’ 

Her husband looked at her in 
delight. He loved her sincerely 
with all that remained of him. 
There was something sad in the 
thought of a man like him finding 
the only real passion of his life 


when worn out with age and dis- 


sipation. Her little speech raised 


him to the seventh heaven of 


joy. 

**T am the happiest man in all 
Rome,”’ he said, assuming his most 
jaunty walk, aud swinging his 


‘hat gaily between his thumb and 


finger. But a current of deep 
thought was stirring in him as he 


_ went down the broad staircase by 


his wife’s side. He was thinking 


_ what life might have been to him 


had he found Corona del Carmine 
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—how could he? she was not born 
then—had he found her, or her 
counterpart, thirty years ago. He 
was wondering what conceivable 
sacrifice there could be which he 
would not make to regain his youth 
—even to have his life lived out and 
behind him, if he could only have 
looked back to thirty years of 
marriage with Corona. How dif- 
ferently he would have lived, how 
very differently he would have 
thought! how his whole memory 
would be full of the sweet past, and 
would be common with her own 
past life, which, to her too, would 
be sweet to ponder on! He would 
have been such a good man—so 
true to her in all those years! 
But they were gone, and he had 
not found her until his foot was 
on the edge of the grave—until he 
could hardly count on _ half-a-dozen 
years more of a pitiful artificial 
life, painted, bewigged, stuffed to 
the semblance of a man by a clever 
tailor—and she in the bloom of her 
glory beside him! What he would 
have given to have old Sarracin- 
esca’s strength and fresh vitality— 
old Sarracinesca whom he hated! 
Yes, with all that hair—it was 
white, but a liltle dye would 
change it. What was a little dye 
compared with the profound arti- 
ficiality of his own outer man? 
How the old fellow’s deep voice 
rang, loud and clear, from his broad 
chest ? How strong he was, with 
his firm step, and his broad brown 
hands, and his fiery black eyes ! 
He hated him for the greenness 
of his age—he hated him for his 
stalwart son, another of those 
long-lived fierce Sarracinesca, who 
seemed destined to outlive time. 
He himself ‘had no children, no 
relations, no one to bear his name 
—he had only a beautiful young 
wife and much wealth, with just 
enough strength left to affect a 
gay walk when he was with her, 
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and to totter unsteadily to his 
couch when he was alone, worn 
out with the effort of trying to 
seem young. 

As they sat in their carriage he 
thought bitterly of all these things, 
and never spoke. Corona herself 
was weary, and glad to be silent. 
They went up-stairs, and as she 
took his arm, she gently tried to 
help him rather than be helped. He 
noticed it, and made an effort, but 
he was very tired. He paused 
upon the landing, and looked at 
her, and a gentle and sad smile 
stole over his face, such as Corona 
had never seen there. 

‘«¢ Shall we go into your boudoir 
for ten minutes, my love?’ he 
said ; ‘or will you come into my 
smoking-room? I would like to 
smoke a little before going to bed.’’ 

‘*You may smoke in my bou- 
doir, of course,’’ she answered 


kindly, though she was surprised 


at the request, It was _half-past 
three o'clock. They went into 
the softly lighted little room, 
where the embers of the fire were 
still glowing upon the hearth. 
Corona dropped her furs upon 
a chair, and sat down upon one 
side of the chimneypiece. Astrar- 
dente sank wearily into a deep 
easy-chair opposite her, and hav- 
ing found a cigarrette, lighted it, 
and began to smoke. He seemed 
in a mood which Corana had 
never seen. After a short silence 
he spoke. 

*«Corona,’”’ he said, ‘‘I love 
you.’’ His wife looked up with a 
gentle smile, and in her deter- 
mination to be loyal to him she 
almost forget that other man who 
said those words but two hours 
before, so differently. 

** Yes,” he said, with a sigh, 
‘you have heard it before—it is 
not new to you. I think you be- 
lieve it. You are good, but you 
do not love me—no, do not inter- 
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rupt me, my dear; I know what 
you would say. How should -you 
love me? I aman old man—very 
old, older than my years.’ 


he sighed, more bitterly, as he = 


confessed what he had never owned — 


before. The 
much astonished to answer him. 


‘¢Corona,’’ he said again, “J 


shall not live much longer.” 

‘¢ Ah, do not speak like that,” 
she cried suddenly. 
pray that you have yet many years 
to live.’’ 
keenly at her. 

‘« You are so good,”’ he answered, 
‘¢that you are really capable of 
uttering such a prayer, absurd as 
it would seem.”’ 

‘‘Why ab:urd? It is unkind 
of you to say it ry 

‘*No, my dear; 
world very well. That is all, 
I suppose it is impossible for me 
to make you understand how I 
love you. It must seem incredible 


Duchessa | was too 


‘«T trust and — 
Her husband looked — 


I know the — 


to you, in the magnificence of ~ 
your strength and beautifnl youth, — 


that a man like me—an artificial 
man’”’—he laughed  scornfully— 
‘¢a creature of paint and dye—let 


me be honest—a creature witha @% 
wig, shonld be capable of a mad | 


passion. And yet Corona,” he 
added, his thin cracked voice 
trembling with a real emotion, ‘I 


do love you—very dearly. There | 
are two things that make my life 
bitter: the regret that I did not = 
meet you, that you were not born, — 
when I was young ; and worse than” | 
that, the knowledge that I must ~ 


leave you very soon—I, the ex-— 


hausted dandy, 
what I was, tottering to my grave 


in a last vain effort to be young — 


for your sake—for your sake, Co- 
rona dear. Ah, it is contemp- 
tible ! ’’ he almost moaned. 

Corona hid her eyes in het 
hand. She was taken off her 
guard by his strange speech. 
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«Qh, do not speak like that— 
donot!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You make 
me very unhappy. Do I reproach 

? Do I ever make you feel 
that you are—older than I? I will 
Jead a new life; you shall never 
think of it again. You are too 
kind—too good for me.”’ 

«No one ever said I was too 
good before,’’ replied the old man 
ish a shade of sadness. ‘‘I am 
lad the one person who finds me 

, should be the only one for 
whose sake I ever-cultivated good- 
ness. 1 could have been different, 
Corona, if I had had you for my 
wife for thirty years, instead of 
fye. But it is too late now. Be- 
fore long I shall be dead, and 
you will be free.’’ . 

* What makes you say such 
things to me?” asked Corona. 


“Can you think I am so vile, so 
ungrateful, so unloving, as to wish 
your death?” 

‘‘Not unloving; no, my dear 


child. But not loving, either. I 
do not ask impossibilities. You 
will mourn for me a while—my 
poor soul will rest in peace if you 
‘feel one moment of real regret for 
me, for your old husband, before 
you take another.. Do not cry, 
Corona dearest: it is the way of 
the world. We waste our youth 
in scoffing at reality, and in the 
unrealhess of our old age the 
present no longer avails us much. 
You know me, perhaps you despise 
me. You would not have scorned 


'- me when I was young—oh, how 


young I was! how strong and vain 
of my youth, thirty years ago!”’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, no_ such 
thought ever crossed my mind. I 
give you all I have,” ane Corona, 
in great distress; ‘‘1 will give you 
more—I will devote my whole aad 
to you . 

**You do, my dear. I am sen- 
sible of it,’’ said Astrardente, 
quietly. ‘‘ You cannot do more, 
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if you will; you cannot make 
me young again, nor take away 
the bitterness of death—of a death 
that leaves you behind,”’ 

Corona leaned forward, staring 
into the dying embers of the fire, 
one hand supporting her chin. 
The tears stood in hereyes and on 
her cheeks. The old dandy in his 
genuine misery had excited her 
compassion. 

‘¢I would mourn you long,’’ she 
said. ‘*You may have wasted 
your life; you say so. I would 
love you more if I could, God 
knows. You have always been to 
me a courteous gentleman and a 
faithful husband.” 

The old man rose with difficulty 
from his deep chair, and came and 
stood by her, and took the hand 
that lay idle on her knees. She 
looked up at him. 

‘lf I thought my blessing 
were worth~ anything, I would 
bless you for what you say. But 
I would not have you waste your 
youth. Youth isthat which, being 
wasted, is like water poured out 
upon the ground. You must 
marry again, and marry soon—do 
not start. You will inherit all 
my fortune; you will have my 
title. It must descend to your 
children. It has come to an un- 
worthy end in me; it must be re- 
vived in you.”’ 

‘‘¢How can you think of it? 
Are you ill? asked Corona kind- 
ly, pressing gently his thin hand 
in hers. ‘*‘Why do you dwell on 
the idea of death to-night ? ’’ 

‘‘T am ill; yes, past all cure, 
my dear,’’ said the old man, gently 
raising her hand to his lips and 
kissing it. 

‘What do you mean?” asked 
Corona, suddenly rising to her feet 
and laying her hand affectionately 
upon his shoulder. ‘‘ Why have 
you never told me? ”’ 

‘*Why should I teil you—ex- 
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cept that it is near, and you must 
be prepared? Why should I bur- 
den you with anxiety? But you 
were so gentle and kind to-night, 
upon the stairs, he said, with 
some hesitation, ‘‘ that I thought 
perhaps it would be a relief to you 
to know—to know that it is not 
for long.” 

There was something so gentle 
in his tone, so infinitely pathetic 
in his thought that possibly he 
might lighten the burden his wife 
bore so bravely, there was some- 
thing at last so human in the lov- 
ing regret with which he spoke, 
that Corona forgot all his foolish 
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ways, his wig and his false 
and his petty vanities,and 
her head fall upon his sh 
burst into passionate tears. 

*¢ Oh no, ho! ’’ she sobbed. 
must be a long time yet; 
must not die !’’ 


he said gently. ‘*God bless _ 
for those tears, Corona—the tears 
you have shed for me. — 
night, my dearest.”’ 

He let her sink upon her chair, 
and his hand rested for one mo- 
ment upon her raven hair. Then 
with a last remnant of energy he 
quickly left the room. 


CHAPTER XIY. 


Such affairs as the encounter 
between Giovanni and Del Ferice 
were very rare in Rome. There 
were many duels fought ; but as a 
general rule, they were not very 
serious, and the first slight wound 
decided the matter in hand to the 
satisfaction of both parties. But 
here there had been a figlit for life 
and death. One of the combatants 
had received: two such wounds as 
would have been sufficient to ter- 
minate an ordinary meeting, and 
the other was lying stabbed through 
the throat at death’sdoor. Society 
was frantic with excitement. Gio- 
vanni was visited by scores of ac- 
quaintances, whom he allowed to 
te admitted, and talked with cheer- 
fully, in order to have it thoroughly 
known that he was not badly hurt. 
Del Ferice’s door was besieged 
by the same young gentlemen of 
leasure, who went directly from 
one to the other, anxious to get all 
the news in their power. But Del 
Ferice’s door was guarded jealous- 
ly from intruders by his faithful 
Neapolitan servant—a fellow who 
knew more about his master than 
all the rest of Rome together, but 


who had such a dazzlingly brilliant 
talent for lying as to make hima 
safe repository for any secret com- 
mitted to his keeping. On the 
present occasion, however, he had 


small use for duplicity. He sat all — 


day long by the. open door, for he 
had removed the bell-handle, lest 
the ringing should disturb his mas- 
ter. He had a basket into which’ 
he dropped the cards of the visitors 


who called, answering each inquiry © 


with the same unchanging words: 

“*He is very ill, the signorino. 
Do not make any noise.”’ 

‘Where is he hurt ?’’ the visitor 
would ask. 
tocle pointed to his throat. 

*¢ Will he live?” 
question ; 


and at the same time shutting his 
eyes, while he spread out the 


palms of his hands over his basket 
of cards—whereby he meant to 
signify that he did not know, but © 
It being impos- 
sible to extract any further infor- ~ 


doubted greatly. 


mation from him, the visitor 


nothing’ left but to leave his card — 


“lt. 
‘¢It may bea year, not more,” 


Whereupon Temis- 


was the next 

to which the man am 7 
swered by raising his shoulders to — 
his ears, elevating his eyebrows, — 
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and turn away. Within, the 
wounded man was watched by a 
sister of Mercy. The surgeon had 
nced his recovery probable 
if he had proper care: the wound 
was a dangerous one, but not likely 
fo prove mortal unless the patient 
died of the fever or of exhaustion. 
The young gentleman of leisure 
who thus obtained the news of the 
two duellists, lost no time in carry- 
ing it from house to house. Gio- 
yanni himself sent twice in the 
course of the day to inquire after 
his antagonist, and received by his 
servant the answer which was 
given to everybody. By the “time 
the early winter night was de- 
sending upon Rome, there were 
tw perfectly well-authenticated 
sories circulated in regard to the 
quse of the quarrel—neither of 
which, of course, contained a grain 
of truth. In the first place, it was 


confidently asserted by one party, 
represented by Valdarno and his 


set, that Giovanni had taken offence 
at Del Ferice for having proposed 
tocall him to be examined before 
the Duchessa d’Astrardente in re- 
gard to his absence from town: 
that this was a palpable excuse for 
picking a quarrel, because it was 
well known that Sarracinesca loved 
the Astrardente, and that Del 
Ferice was always in his way. 

“Giovanni is a rough fellow,” 
remarked Valdarno, ‘‘ and will not 
stand any opposition, so he took 
the first opportunity of getting the 
‘man out of the way. Do you see? 
The old story—jealous of the wrong 
man. Can one be jealous of Del 
Ferice? Bah!” 

** And who would have been the 
tight man to attack ?’’ was asked. 

‘‘Her husband, of course,’’ re- 
turned Valdarno with a_ sneer. 
' “That angel of beauty has the 
- ineffably eccentric idea that she 
_ Toves that old transparency, that 
_ Old magic-lantern slide of a man !”’ 
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On the other hand, there was a 
party of people who affirmed, as 
beyond all doubt, that the duel: 
had been brought about by Gio- 
vanni’s forgetting his dance with 
Donna Tullia. Del Ferice was 
naturally willing to put himself 
forward in her defence, reckoning 
on the favour he would gain in her 
eyes. .He had spoken sharply to 
Giovanni about it, and told him 
he had behaved in an ungentle- 
manly manner—whereupon Gio- 
vanni had answered that it was 
none of his business; an alterca- 
tion had ensued in a remote room 
in the Frangipani palace, and Gio- 
vanni had lost his temper and 
taken Del Ferice by the throat, and 
otherwise greatly insulted him. 
The result had been the duel in 
which Del Ferice had been nearly 
killed. There was a show of truth 
about this story, and it was told 
in such a manner as to make 
Del Ferice appear as the injured 
party. Indeed, whichever _ tale 
were true, there was no doubt 
that the two men had disliked 
each other for a long time, and 
that they were both looking out 
for the opportunity of an open 
disagreement. 

Old Sarracinesca appeared in the 
afternoon, and was surrounded by 
eager questioners of ail sorts. The 
fact of his having served his own 
son in the capacity of second ex- 
cited general astonishment. Such 
a thing had not been heard of 
in the annals of Roman society, 
and many ancient wisdom-mongers 


' severly censured the course he had 


pursued. Could anything be more 
abominably unnatural? Was it 
possible to conceive of the hard- 
heartedness of a man who could 
stand quietly and see his son risk 
his life! Disgraceful ! 

The old prince either would not 
tell what he knew, or had no in- 
formation to give. The latter 
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theory was probable. Some one 
make a remark to that effect. 

‘« But, Prince,’’ the man said, 
‘*would you second your own son 
in an affair without knowing the 
cause of the quarrel?’”’ 

‘* Sir,’”’ returned the old man, 
proudly, ‘‘ my son asked my assist- 
ance; I did not sell it to him for 
his confidence.’’ People knew the 
old man’s obstinacy, and had to be 
satisfied with his short answers, 
for he was himself as quarrelsome 
as a Berserker or one of his own 
irascible ancestors. 

He met Donna Tulia in the 
street. She stopped her carriage, 
and beckoned him to come to her. 
She looked paler than Sarracinesca 
had ever seen her, and was much 
excited. 

‘*How could you let 
fight ?’’ were her first words. 

‘*It could not be helped. The 
quarrel was too serious. No one 


them 


would more gladly have prevented 
it than I; but as my son had so 
desperately insulted Del Ferice, 
he was bound to give him satis- 


faction.” 

‘*Satisfaction?’’ cried Donna 
Tulia. ‘*Do you call it satisfac- 
tion to cut a man’s throat? What 
was the real cause of the quarrel? ’’ 

‘¢T do not know.”’ 

‘*Do not tell me that—lI do 
not believe you,’’ answered Donna 
Tulia, angrily. 

‘«T give you my word of honour 
that I do not know,’’ returned the 
P-ince. 


‘*That is different. Will you 


get in and drive with me for a’ 


few minutes ?”’ 

‘*At your commands.’’ Sarra- 
cinesca opened the carriage-door 
and got in. 

‘¢ We shall astonish the world; 
but I do not care,’’ said Donna 
Tulia. <‘‘Tell me, is Don Gio- 
vanni seriously hurt! ’’ 

‘* No—a couple of scratches that 
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will heal in a week. Del Fe 
very seriously wounded.,”’ 

‘‘I know,” answered ; 
Tulia, sadly. ‘It is dreadfe 
I am afraid it was my fault,’ 

‘* How so?”’ asked Sarracinesca, 
quickly. He had not heard | 
story of the forgotten waltz, 
was really ignorant of the origi 
cause of disagreement. He guess 
however, that Donna Tulia was 
not so much concerned in it as the 
Duchess d’Astrardente. 

‘‘Your son was very rude 
me,’’ said Madame Mayer. ‘ 
haps I ought not to tell you, ne 
is best you should know. He was 
engaged to dance with me the 
waltz but one before the cotilion, 
He forgot me, and I found him 
with that—with a lady—talking 
quietly.”’ 

‘‘With whom did you say?” 
asked Sarracinesca, very gravely. 

‘‘With the Astrardente—if you 
will know,’’ returned Donna Tulia, 
her anger at the memory of the in- 


sult bringing the blood suddenly to — 


her face. 


‘ My dear lady,’ ’ said the od 


Prince, ‘‘in the name of my son 
I offer you the humble apologies 
which he will make in person when ~ 
he is well _enongh to ask your for 
giveness,’ 


«I do not want apologies,” al _ 
swered Madame Mayer, turning — 


shall bed 


her face away. 

‘« Nevertheless they 
offered. Bui, pardon my curiosity 
how did Del Ferice come to be com 
concerned in that incident ?’”’ 

‘He was with me when I found — 


Don Giovanni with the Duchessa. { 
I was very © 


It is very simple. 
angry—I am very. angry still; 
I would not have had Don Gi 
vanni risk his life on my accou 
for anything, nor poor Del Ferie 
either. Iam horribly upset abe 
it all.”’ 

Old Serracinesca wondered 
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_ Giovanni had offered hex. 
| would be small chance of making 
| the match contemplated after such 

. an affair. 


Donna Tullia’s vanity would 
suffer if he told her that the duel 
had not been fought for anything 
which concerned her. But he re- 
fected that her supposition was 
very plausible, and that he himself 
had no evidence. Furthermore, 
and in spite of his good-natured 
treatment of Giovanni, he was very 

at the thought that his son 
had quarrelled about the Duchessa. 
When Giovanni should be recovered 
“ai his wounds he intended to 

his mind to him. But he 
was sorry for Donna Tullia, for he 
liked her in spite of her eccentri- 
cities, and would have been satis- 
fed to see her married to his son. 
He was a practical man, and he 
tok a prosaic view of the world. 
Poona Tullia was rich, and good- 
joking enough to be called hand- 
gme. She had the talent to make 
herself a sort of centre in her world. 
She was a little noisy; but noise 
was fashionable, and there was no 
harm in her—no one had ever said 
anything against her. Besides, she 
was one of the few relations still 
left to the Sarracinesca. The 


. daughter of a cousin of the Prince, 


she would make a good wife for 
Giovanni, and would bring sun- 
shine into the house. There was 
atinge of vulgarity in her manner; 
but, like many elderly men of his 
type, Sarracinesca pardoned her 
this fault in consideration of her 
noisy good spirits and general 
good-nature. He was very much 
annoyed at hearing that his son 
had offended her so grossly by ‘his 
forgetfulness ; especially it was un- 
fortunate that since she believed 


“herself the cause of the duel, she 
“should have the impression that it 


had been provoked by Del Ferice 
to obtain satisfaction for the insult 
‘There 


Sarracinesca: ' 
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‘«T am sincerely sorry,’’ said the- 
Prince, stroking his white -beard 
and trying to get a sight of his 
companion’s face, which she ob- 
stinately turned away from him. 
‘¢ Perhaps it is better not to think 
too much of the matter until the 
exact circumstances are known. 
Some one is sure to tell the story 
one of these days.” 

‘‘How coldly you speak of it! 
One would think it had happened 
in Peru, instead of here this very 
morning.” 

Sarracinesca was at his wits’ 
end. He wanted to smooth the 
matter over, or at least to soften 
the unfavourable impression against 
Giovanni. He had not the re- 
motest idea how to doit. He was 
not a very diplomatic man. 

‘*No, no; you misunderstand 
me. J am not cold. I quite ap- 
preciate your situation. You are 
very justly annoyed.”’ 

‘¢ Of course I am,’’ said Donna 
Tullia, impatiently. She was be- 
ginning to regret that she had made 
him get into her carriage. 

‘¢ Precisely ; of course you are. 
Now, so soon as Giovanni is quite 
recovered, I will send him to ex- 
plain his conduct to you if he can, 
or to——”’ 

‘¢ Explain it? How can he ex- 
plain it? I do not want you to 
send him, if he will not come of 
his own accord. Why should 1?” 

‘¢ Well, well, as you please, my 
dear cousin,’’ said old Sarracinesca, 
smiling to cover his perplexity. 
«IT am not a good ambassador ; but 
you know I am a good friend, and 
I really want to do something to 
restore Giovanni to your graces.”’ 

‘¢ That will be difficult,’’ answer- 
ed Donna Tullia, although she 
knew very well that she would 
receive Giovanni kindly enough 
when once she had had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking her mind to 
him. 
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‘* Do not be hard-hearted,’’ urged 
the Prince. ‘‘I am sure he is very 
penitent.”’ 

‘«« Then let him say so.” 

‘«« That is exactly what I ask.” 

**Is it?- Oh, very well. If he 
chooses to call I will receive him, 
since you desire it. Where shall 
I put you down?” 

‘Anywhere, thank you. Here, 
if you wish—at the corner. Good- 
bye. Do not be too hard on the 
boy.” 

‘* We shall see,’’ answered Donna 
Tullia, unwilling to show too much 
indulgence. The old Prince bowed, 
and walked away into the gloom of 
the dusky streets. 

‘« That is over,’’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘I wonder how the As- 
trardente takes it.”” He would 
have liked to see her; but he re- 
cognised that, as he so very rarely 
called upon her, it would seem 
strange to choose such a time for 
his visit. It would not do—it 
would be hardly decent, seeing that 
he believed her to be the cause of 
the catastrophe. His steps, how- 
ever, led him almost unconsciously 
in the direction of the Astrardente 
palace; he found himself in front 
of the arched entrance almost be- 
fore he kuew where he was. The 
temptation to see Corona was more 
than he could resist. He asked 
the porter if the Duchessa was at 
home, and on being answered in 
the affirmative, he boldly entered 
and ascended the marble staircase 
—boldly, but with an odd sensa- 
tion of being like a schoolboy who 
is getting himself into trouble. 

Corona had just come home, and 
was sitting by the fire in her great 
drawing-room, alone, with a book 
in her hand, which she was not 
reading. She rarely remained in 
the reception-rooms; but to-day 
she had rather capriciously taken 
a fancy to the broad solitude of the 
place, and had accordingly installed 


herself there. She was very 
surprised when the doors 
suddenly opened wide and 
servant announced Prince §gn 
racinesca. For a moment she 
thought it must be Giovanni, S 
his father rarely entered her 

and when the old man’s stalwa 
figure advanced toward her, he 
dropped her book in astonish 

and rose from her deep chair t 


meet him. She was very fale, and 


there were dark rings under hi 
eyes that spoke of pain and 

of sleep. She was so utterly 
ferent from Donna Tullia, Be 
he had just left, that the Prince 
was almost awed by her stateliness, 
and felt more than ever like a 

in a bad scrape. Corona 
rather coldly, but extended her 
hand, which the old gentleman 
raised to his lips respectively, in 
the manner of the old school. 


‘‘I trust you are not exhausted 


after the. ball?’’ he began, not 
knowing What to say. 


‘* Not in the least. We did na 


stay late,’’ replied Corona, secretly | 


wondering why he had come. 


‘It was really magnificent,” he . 
‘¢ There has been no 


answered. 
such ball for years. Very unfortu: 


nate that it should have terminated 


in such an unpleasaut way,’ he 


added, making a bold dash at the — 
subject of which he wished to speak, — 


«Very. You did a bad morn 


ing’s work,” said the Duchessa, ~ 
"coy wonder that 1 


severely. 
should speak of it.’ 


‘*No one speaks of anything 


else,” returned the Prince, apolo 
getically. 
what was to be done.”’ 

‘¢ You should have stopped it. 


answered Corona, her dark eye 


gleaming with righteous indigna- 
tion. ‘‘ You should have prevent 
it at any price, if not in the 

of religion, which forbids it as 
crime, at least in the name of 
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decency—as being Don Giovanni's 

“You speak strong words, 
Duchessa,’’ said the Prince, evi- 
dently annoyed at her tone. 

“jf 1 speak strongly, it is be- 
cause I think you acted shameful- 
ly in permitting this disgraceful 
putchery.”’ 

Sarracinesca suddenly lost his 
temper, as he frequently did. 

«*‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is cer- 
tainly not for you to accuse me of 
crime, lack of decency, and what 
youare pleased to call disgraceful 
butchery, seeing who was the prob- 
able cause of the honourable en- 
gunter which you characterize in 
sich tasteful language.’’ 

“Honourable indeed!’ said 
(gona, very scornfully. ‘‘ Let that 
pas. Who, pray, is more to blame 
Who is the probable 
cause ?”’ 

_ "Need I tell you?” asked the 
od man, fixing his flashing eyes 
her. 

“What do you mean ?”’ inquired 
Corona, turning white, and her 
voice trembling between her anger 
and her emotion. 

“I may be wrong,”’ said the 
Prince, ‘‘ but I believe I am right. 
Ibelieve that the duel was fought 
on your account.’’ 

“On my account!’ repeated 
Corona, half rising from her chair 
in her indignation. Then she sank 
back again, and added, very coldly, 
“If you have come here to insult 


‘me, Prince, I will send for my 


husband.’’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, Duchessa,” 
said old Sarracinesca. ‘‘It is very 
far from my intention to insult 


, “And who has told you this 
abominable lie?’’ asked Corona, 


still very angry. 


_ ‘No one, upon my word.’’ 
“Then how dare you S 
‘*Because I have reason to be- 
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lieve that you are the only woman 


. alive for whom my son would en- 


gage in a quarrel.’ 

‘« It is impossible,”’ cried Corona. 
‘*T will never believe that Don 
Giovanni could ” She checked 
herself. 

‘Don Giovanni Sarracinesca is 
a gentleman, madam,’’ said the old 
Prince, proudly. ‘‘He keeps his 
own counsel. I have come by the 
information without any evidence 
of it from his lips.”’ 

‘¢Then I am at a loss to under- 
stand you,”’ returned the Duchessa. 
‘«T must beg you either to explain 
your extraordinary language, or 
else to leave me.”’ . 

Corona d’Astrardente was a 
match for any man when she 
was angry. But old Sarracinesca, 
though no diplomatist, was a for- 
midable adversary, from his bold- 
ness and determination to discover 
truth at any price. 

‘It is precisely because, at the 
risk of offending you, I desired an 
explanation, that I have intruded 
myself upon you to-day,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘Will you permit me 
one question before I leave you?” 

‘¢ Provided it is not an insult- 
ing one, I will answer it,”’ replied 
Corona. 

‘¢Do you know anything of the 
circumstances which led to this 
morning’s encounter ?”’ 

‘¢Certainly not,’’ Corona an- 
swered, hotly. ‘‘I assure you 
most solemnly,’’ she continued, in 
calmer tones, ‘‘that I am wholly 
ignorant of it. I suppose you have 
a right to be told that.’ 

‘7, om my part, assure you, 
upon my word, that I know no 
more than you yourself, excepting 
this: on some provocation, con- 
cerning which he will not speak, 
my son seized Del Ferice by the 
throat and used strong words to 
him. No one witnessed the scene. 
Del Ferice sent the challenge. My 
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son could find no one to act for 


him and applied to me, as was. 


quite right that he should. There 
was no apology possible—Gio- 
vanni had to give the man satis- 
faction. You know as much as I 
know now.”’ 

‘*« That “does not heip me to un- 
derstand why you accuse me of 
having caused the quarrel,’ said 
Corona. ‘‘ What have I to do with 
Del Ferice, poor man ?”’ 

‘*This—any one can see that 
you are as indifferent to my son 
as to any other man. Every one 
knows that the Duchessa d’ Astrar- 
dente is above suspicion.” 

Gorona raised her head proudly 
and stared at Sarracinesca. 

** But, on the other hand, every 
one knows that my son loves you 
madly—can you yourself deny it?” 

‘¢Who dares to say it?’’ asked 
Corona, her anger rising afresh. 

‘*Who sees, dares. Can you 
deny it?’’ 


** You have no right to repeat 


such hearsay tales to me,’’ answer- 
ed Corona. But the blush rose to 
her pale dark cheeks, and she sud- 
denly dropped her eyes. 

‘«Can you deny it, Duchessa?’’ 
asked the Prince a third time, in- 
sisting roughly. 

**Since you are so certain, why 
need you care for my denial?’ 
inquired Corona. 

**Duchessa, you must forgive 
me,’’ answered Sarracinesca, his 
toue suddenly softening. ‘I am 
rough, probably rude; but I love 
my son dearly. I cannot bear to 
see him running into a dangerous 
and hopeless passion, from which 
he may issue only-to find himself 
grown suddenly old and bitter, 
disappointed and miserable for the 
rest of his life. I believe you to 
be a very good woman; I cannot 
look at you and doubt the truth of 
anything you tell me. if he loves 
you, you have influence over him. 
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If you have influence, use it for 
his good ; use it to break down this 
mad love of his, to show him his Hi 
folly—to save him, in short, fom 
his fate. Do you understand mele 
Do I ask too much ?” 

Corona understood well en 
—far too well. She knew 
whole extent of Giovanni’s lees : 
for her, and, what old Sarracineseq 
never guessed, the strength of her 
own love for him, for the sake of 
which she would do all that q 
woman could do. There was a 
long pause after the old. prince 
had spoken. He waited for an 
answer patiently. Re 

‘‘I understand you—yes,” she 
said at last. ‘‘If you are righti in 
your surmises, I should have some 
influence over your son. If I can+ 
advise him, and he will take my 
advice, I will give him the best 
counsel I can. You have placed 
me in a very embarrassing position, 
and you have shown little courtesy 
in the way you have spoken to me; 
but I will try to do as you request 
me, if the opportunity offers, for 
the sake of—of turning what is 
very bad into something which 
may at last be good.” ‘ 

‘¢ Thank you, thank you, Duch- 
essa!’’ cried the Prince. ‘I will” 
never furget——”’ 

‘‘Do not thank me,’’ said 
Corona, coldly. ‘I am not ina 
mood to appreciate your gratitude. ~ 
There is too much blood of those ~ 
honest gentleman upon your 
hands.”’ 

‘¢Pardon me, Duchessa, I wish 
there were on my hands and head 
the blood of that gentleman you ~ 
call honest—the gentleman who — 
twice tried to murder my son this 
morning, and ‘twice nearly sue ~ 
ceeded.” 


«« What !’’ cried Corona, in sud- | 


den terror. 


‘That fellow thrust at Giovanni ; 


once to kill him while they were 
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halting and his sword was hang- 
ing lowered in his hand ; and once 

in he threw himself upon his 
knee and tried to stab him in the 
body—which is a dastardly trick 
not permitted in any country. 
Even in duelling, such things are 
called murder ; and it is their right 
name.”’ 

Corona was very pale. Gio- 
yanni’s danger had been suddenly 
brought before her in a very vivid 
light, and she was horror-struck at 
the thought of it. 

«“Ts—is Don Giovanni 
badly wounded ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘No, thank heaven; he will 
be well in a week. But either 
one of those attempts might have 
killed him; and he would have 
died, I think—pardon me, no in- 
sult this time—I think, on your 
account. Do you see why for him 
I dread this attachment to you, 
which leads him to risk his life at 
every turn for a word about you? 

Do you see why I implore you to 
. take the matter into your serious 
consideration, and to use ‘your 
influence to bring him to his 
senses ?”’ 

‘‘Tsee: but in this question of 
the duel you have no proof that I 
was concerned.”’ 

‘‘No,—no proof, perhaps. I 
will not weary you with surmises ; 
but even if it was not for you this 
time, you see that it might have 
been.”’ 

'  Perhaps,’’ said Corona, very 


very 


“«T have to thank you, even if 
you will not listen to me,”’ said the 


Prince, rising. ‘You have un- 
derstood me. It was all I asked. 
Good-night.”” , 

**Good-night,”’ answered Corona, 
who did not move from her seat 
nor extend her hand this time. 
_ She was too much agitated to 

think of formalities. Sarracinesca 
bowed low and left the room. 
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It was characteristic of him that 
he had come to see the Duchessa 


not knowing what he should say, - 


and that he had blurted out the 
whole truth, and then lost his tem- 
per in support of it. He was a 
hasty man, of noble instincts, but 
always inclined rather*to cut a 
knot than to unloose it—to do by 
furce what another man would do 
by skill—angry at opposition, and 
yet craving it by his combative 
nature. 

His first impulse on leaving 
Corona was to go to Giovanni and 


- tell him what he had done; but he 


reflected as he went home that his 
son was ill with his wounds, and 
that it would be bad for him to be 
angry, as of course he wouid be if 
he were told of his father’s doings. 
Moreover, as old  Sarracinesca 
thought more seriously of the mat- 
ter, he wisely concluded that it 
would be better not to speak of 
the visit; and when he entered 
the room where Giovanni was lying 
on his couch with a novel and a 
cigarette, he had determined to 
conceal the whole matter. 

‘¢ Well, Giovanni,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
are the talk of the town, of 
course.”’ 

‘*It was to be expected. Whom 
have you seen?”’ 

‘¢ In the first place, I have seen 
Madame Mayer. She is ina state 
of anger against you which borders 
on madness—not because you have 
wounded Del Ferice, but because 
you forgot to dance with her. I 
cannot concrive how you could be 
so foolish.”’ 

‘‘Nor I. It was idiotic in the 
last degree,’’ replied Giovanni, an- 
noyed that his tather should have 
learned the story. 

‘‘You must go and see her at 
once—as soon as you can go out. 
It is a disagreeable business.’’ 

‘¢Of course. What else did she 
say? ” - 
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‘She thought that Del Ferice 
had challenged you on her account, 
because you had not danced with 
her.”’ 

‘*How silly! As if I should 
fight duels about her.’’ 

‘*Since there was probably a 
woman iff the case, she might 
have been the one,’’ remarked his 
father. 

‘¢ There was no woman ‘in the 
case, practically speaking,’’ said 
Giovanni, shortly. 

“Oh, I supposed there was. 
However, I told Donna Tullia that 
I advised her not to think any- 
thing more of the matter until the 
whole story came out.’’ 

‘¢ When is that likely to occur? ”’ 
asked Giovanni, laughing. ‘‘No 
one alive knows the cause of the 
quarrel but Del Ferice and I my- 
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self. He will certainly not tell 

the world, as the thing was even 
more disgraceful to him than his 
behaviour this morning. There jg _ 
no reason why I should speak of it 
either.’’ $ 

‘¢How secretive you are, Gig 
vanni!”’ exclaimed the old gentle. 
man. 

‘** Believe me, if I could tell you 
the whole story without injuring 
any one but Del Ferice, I would,” 

‘« Then there was really a woman 
in the case?”’ ies 

‘¢ There was a woman outside the 
case, who caused us to be in it,” 
returned Giovanni. 

‘‘Always your detestable rid- 
dles,”’ cried the old man, petulantly; 


and presently, seeing that his son . 


was obstinately silent, he left the 
room to dress for dinner. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It may be that when Astrardente 
spoke so tenderly to his wife after 
the Frangipani ball, he felt some 
warning that told him his strength 
was failing. His heart was in a 
dangerous condition, the family 
doctor had said, and it was neces- 
sary that he should take care of 
himself. He had been very tired 
after that long evening, and per- 
haps some sudden sinking had 
shaken his courage. He awoke 
from an unusually heavy sleep with 
a strange sense of astonishment, 
as though he had not expected to 
awake again in life. He felt weaker 
than he had felt for a long time, 
and even his accustomed beverage 
of chocolate mixed with coffee failed 
to give him the support he needed 
in the morning. He rose very late, 
and his servant found him more 
than usually petulant, nor did the 
message brought back from Gio- 
vanni seem to improve his temper. 
He met his wife at the mid-day 


breakfast, and was strangely silent, 
and in the afternoon he shut him — 
self up in his own rooms and would 


see nobody. But at dinner he 
appeared again, seemingly revived, 
and declared his intention of ac- 
companying his wife to a reception 
given at the Austrian embassy. 
He seemed so unlike his usual self,’ 
that Corona did not venture t 
speak of the duel which had taken 
place in the morning ; for she feared © 
anything which might excite him, 
well knowing that excitement ~ 
might prove fatal. She did what” 


she could to dissuade him from | 


going out; but he grew petulant,” 
and she unwillingly yielded. fea 
At the embassy he soon heard all 
the details, for no one talked of 
anything else; but Astrardente 
was ashamed of not having heard 
it before, and affected a cynical im 
difference to the tale which the” 
military attaché of the embassy fe 
peated for his benefit. He vo 
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that fighting duels was the natural 
amusement of young gentlemen, 
and that if one of them killed an- 


other there was at least one fool the 


less in society; after which he 
Jooked about him for some young 
beauty to whom he might reel off 
a score of compliments. He felt 
all the time that he was making a 

at effort that he felt unnaccount- 
ably ill, and that he wished he had 
taken his wife’s advice and stayed 
quietly at home. But at the end 
of the evening he chanced to over- 
hear a remark that Valdarno was 


| making to Casalverde, who looked 


exceedingly pale and ill at ease. 

‘You had better make your will, 
my dear fellow,’’ said Valdarno. 
«Spicca is a terrible man with the 
foils.’’ 

Astradente turned quickly and 
looked ‘at the speaker. But both 
men were suddenly silent, and 


seemed absorbed in gazing at the 


crowd. It was enough however. 
Astradente had _ gathered that 
Casalverde was to fight, Spicca the 
next day, and that the affair begun 
that morning had not yet reached its 
termination. He determined that 
he would not again be guilty of not 
knowing what was going on in 
society; and with the intention of 
rising early on the following morn- 
ing, he found Corona, and rather 
unceremoniously told her it was 
time to go home. 

- On the next day the Duca d’As- 


_ trardente walked into the club soon 


after ten o’clock. On ordinary oc- 
casions that resort of his fellows 
Was entirely empty until a much 
later hour; but Astrardente was 


_ hot dissappointed to-day. Twenty 


or thirty men were congregated in 
the large hall which served as a 
smoking-room, and all of them were 
talking together excitedly. As the 


door turned on its hinges and the 


old dandy entered, a sudden silence 
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fell upon -the assembly. Astrar- 
nente naturally judged that the 
conversation had turned upon him- 
self, and had been checked by his 
appearance ; but he affected to take 
no notice of the occurence, adjus- 
ing his single eyeglass in his eye 
and serenely surveying the men in 
the room. He could see that, al- 
though they had been talking’ loud- 
ly, the matter in hand was serious 
enough, for there was no trace of 
mirth on any of the faces before 
him. He at once assumed an air 
of gravity, and going up to Val- 
darno, who seemed to have occu- 
pied the most prominent place in 
the recent discussion, he put his 
question in an undertone. 

‘« T suppose Spicca killed him? ”’ 

Valdarno nodded, and looked 
grave. He was a_ thoughtless 
young fellow enough, but the news 
of the_ tragedy had sobered: him. 
Astrardente had anticipated the 
death of Casalverde, and was not 
surprised. But he was not without 
human feeling, and showed a_ be- 
coming regret at the sad end of a 
man he had been accostomed to see 
so frequently. 

‘« How was it?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ A simple ‘ un, deux,’ tierce and 
carte at the first bout. Spicca 
is as quick as lightning. Come 
away from this crowd,’’ added Val- 
darno, in a low voice, ‘‘and I will 
tell you all about it.”’ 

In spite of his sorrow at his 
friend’s death, Valdarno felt a cer- 
tain sense of importance at being 
able to tell the story to Astrar- 
dente. Valdarno was vain in a 
small way, though his vanity was 
to that of the old Duca as the 
humble violet to the full-blown 
cabbage-rose. Astrardente enjoyed 
a considerable importance in soci- 
ety as the husband of Corona, and 
was an object of especial interest 
to Valdarno, who supported the 
incredible theory of Corona’s devo- 
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tion to the old man. Valdarno’s 
‘stables were near the club, and on 
pretence of showing a new horse 
to Astrardente, he nodded to his 
friends and left the room with the 
aged dandy. It wasa clear, bright 
winter’s morning, and the two men 
strolled slowly down the Corso to- 
wards Valdarno’s palace. 

‘* You know, of course, how the 
affair began?’’ asked the young 
man. 

‘*¢« The first duel ? Nobody knows 
—certainly not I.”’ 

‘* Well—perhaps not,” returned 
Valdarno, doubtfully. ‘ At all 
events, you know that Spicca flew 
into a passion because poor Casal- 
verde forgot to step in after he 
cried halt; and then Del Ferice 
ran Giovanna through the arm.’”’ 

**That was highly improper— 
most reprehensible,’ said Astrar- 
dente, putting up his eyeglass to 
look at a pretty little sempstress 
who hurried past on her way to 
her work. 

‘*T suppose so. But Casalverde 
certainly meant no harm; and if 
Del Ferice had not been so un- 
lucky as to forget himself in the 
excitement of the moment, no one 
would have thought anything of it.”’ 

** Ah yes, I suppose not,’’ mur- 
mured Astrardente, -still looking 
after the girl. When he could 
see her face no longer, he turned 
sharply back to Valdarno. 

‘This is exceedingly interest- 
iug,”’ he said. ‘‘Tell me more 
about it.”’ 

‘Well, when it was over, old 
Sarracinesca was for killing Casal- 
verde himself.”’ - + 

‘* The old fire-eater ! he ought 
to be ashamed of himself ! ’’ 

‘* However, Spicca was before 
him, and challenged Casalverde 
then and there. As both the 
principals in the first‘duel were so 
badly wounded, it had to be put 
off until this morning.” 
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‘*They went out, and ; 
paff! Spicca ran him through,” 
interrupted Astrardente. «What 


a horrible tragedy!” ; 
‘* Ah yes; and what is worse 


‘* What surprises me most,” jn. 
terrupted the Duke ain, ‘ig 
that in this delightfully peaceful 
and paternally governed little nest 
of ours, the authorities should not 
have been able to prevent either 
of these duels. It is perfectly 
amazing ! I cannot remember a 
parallel instance. Do,you mean 
to say that there was not a sfirro 
ora gendarme in the neighbour. 
hood to-day ?”’ 

‘That is not so surprising.” 
answered Valdarno with a know- 
ing look. ‘‘ There would ‘have 
been few tears in high quarters if 
Del Ferice had been killed yester- 
day ; there will be few to-day over 
the death of poor Casalverde.”’ 

‘Bah!’ ejaculated Astrardente. 

‘¢ If Antonelli had heard of these 
affairs he would have stopped them 
soon enough.”’ 

Valdarno glanced behind him, 
and, bending a little, whispered in | 
Astrardente’s ear— 

‘‘They were both Liberals, you 
must know.”’ 

‘¢ Liberals ?”’ 
dandy, with 
‘¢ Nonsense, I 


repeated the old 
a cynical sneer. 
say! Liberals? 


Yes, in the way you, are a Liberal, @ 


and Donna Tullia Mayer, and © 
Spicca himself, who has just killed 
that other Liberal, Casalverde. 
Liberals indeed! Do you flatter 
yourself for a moment that Am 
tonelli is afraid of such Liberals 
as you are? Do ‘you think the” 
life ot Del Ferice is of any more 
importance to politics than the life 
of that dog there ?”’ 

It was Astrardente’s habit to 
scoff mercilessly at all the petty 
manifestations of political feeling 
he saw about him in the . 
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He represented a class distinct 
both from the Valdarno set and 
from the men represented by the 
Saracinesca—a class who despised 
everything political as unworthy 
of the attention of gentlemen, who 
took everything for granted, and 
believed that all was for the best, 
provided that society moved upon 
rollers, and so long as no one 
meddled with old institutions. To 
question the-wisdom of the muni- 
cipal regulations was to attack the 
Government itself; fo attack the 
Government was to cast a slight 
upon his Holiness the Pope, which 
was rank heresy, and very vulgar 
into the bargain. Astrardente had 
seen a great deal of the world, but 
his ideas of politics were almost 
childishly simple—whereas many 
people said that his principles in 
relation to his fellows were fiend- 
ishly cynical. He was certainly 


not a very good man; and if he 


pretended to no reputation for 
devoutness, it was probable that 
he recognised the absurdity of his 
attempting to such a pose. . But po- 
litically he believed in Cardinal 
Antonell’s ability to defy Europe 
with or without the aid of France, 
and laughed as loudly at Louis 
Napoleon’s old idea of putting the 
sovereign Pontiff at the head of 
an Italian federation, as he jeered 
at Cavour’s favourite phrase con- 
cerning a free Church in a free 
State, he had good blood in him, 
and the hereditary courage often 
_ found with it. He had a certain 
_ skill in matters wordly; but his 
wit in things political seemed to 
belong to an earlier generation, 
and to be incapable of receiving 
new impressions. 

But Valdarno, who was vain 
and set great value on his opin- 
ions, was deeply offended at the 
way Astrardente spoke of him and 
-his friends. In his eyes he was 
-Tisking much for what he con- 
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sidered a good object, and he re- 
sented any contemptuous mention 
of Liberal principles, whenever he 
dared. No one cared much ‘for 
Astrardente, and certainly no one 
feared him; nevertheless in those 
times men hesitated to defend any- 
thing which came under the gen- 
eral head of Liberalism, when they 
were likely to -be overheard, or 
when they could not trust the 
man to whom they were speaking. 
If no one feared Astrardente, no 
one trusted him either. Valdarno 
consequently judged it best to 
smother his annoyance at the old 
man’s words, and to retaliate by 
striking him in a weak spot. 

‘*If you despise Del Ferice as 
much as you say,’ he remarked, 
‘¢I wonder that you tolerate him 
as you do.”’ 

‘¢I tolerate him. Toleration is 
the very word—it delightfully ex- 
presses my feelings towards him. 
He is a perfectly harmless creature, 
who affects immense depth of in- 
sight into human affairs, and .who 
cannot see an inch before his face. 
Dear me! yes, I shall always 
tolerate Del Ferice, poor fellow ! ”’ 

‘¢You may not be called upon 
to do so much longer,” replied 
Valdarno. -‘‘They say he is in a 
very dangerous condition.’’ 

‘*Ah!”’ ejaculated Astrardente, 
putting up his eyeglass ‘ at his 
companion. ‘‘Ah, you don’t say 
so ! ” 

There was something so insolent 
in the old man’s affected stare that 
even the foolish and good-natured 
Valdarno lost his temper, being 
already somewhat irritated. 

‘<It is a pity that you should be 
so indifferent. It is hardly. be- 
coming. If you had not tolerated 
him as you have, he might not be 
lying there at the point of death.” 

Astrardente stared harder than 
ever. 

‘‘My dear young friend,’ he 
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said, ‘‘ your language is the most 
extraordinary I ever heard. * How 
in the world can my treatment of 
that unfortunate man have had 
anything to do with his being 
wounded in a duel ?”’ 

‘«My dear old friend,” replied 
Valdarno, impudently mimicking 
the old man’s tone. ‘‘ your sim- 
plicity surpasses anything I ever 
knew. Is it possible that you do 
not know that this duel was fought 
for your wife? ”’ 

Astrardente looked fixedly at 
Valdarno; his eyeglass dropped 
from his eye, and he turned ashy 
pale beneath his paint. He stag- 
gered a moment, and steadied him- 
self againt the door of a_ shop. 
They were just passing the corner 
of the Piazza di Sciarra, the most 
crowded crossing of the Corso. 

‘* Valdarno,”’ said the old man, 
his cracked voice dropping to a 
hoarse and deeper tone, ‘‘ you must 


explain yourself or answer for this.”’ 
‘* What! Another duel!” cried 


Valdarno, in some scorn. Then, 
seeing that his companion looked 
ill, he took him by the arm and led 
him rapidly through the crowd, 
across the Arco dei Carbognani. 
Entering the Caffé Aragno, a new 
institution in those days, both men 
sat down at a small marble table. 
The old_ dandy was white with 
emotion; Valdarno felt that he 
was enjoying his revenge. 

‘« A glass of cognac, Duke?’’ he 
said, as the waiter came up. As- 
trardente nodded, and there was 
silence while the man brought the 
cordial. The Duca lived by an 
invariable rule, seeking to balance 
the follies of his youth by excessive 
care.in his old age; it was long, 
indeed, since he had taken a glass 
of brandy in the morning. He 
swallowed it qickly, and the 
stimulent produced its effect im- 
mediately ; he re-adjusted his eye- 
glass, and faced Valdarno sternly. 
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‘* And now,”’ he said, “that 
are at our ease, may 1 inqui 
what the devil you mean by 
insinuations about my wife?” 

‘¢Oh,’’ replied Valdarno, affect. — 
ing great indifference, ‘I only say — 
what everybody says. There is no ~ 
offence to the Duchessa.’’ . 

‘¢T should suppose not, indeed. 
Go on.” BER 

‘¢Do you really care to hear the 
story ?’’ asked the young man. 

‘*T] intend to hear it, and at 
once,’’ repliéd Astrardente. 

**You will not have to employ ~ 
force to extract it from me, I can 
assure you,’’ said Valdarno, settling 
himself in his chair, but avoiding 
the angry glance of the old man, ~ 
‘* Everybody has been repeating it 
since the day before yesterday, 
when it occurred. You were at 
the Frangipani—you might have 
seen it all. In the first place, you 
must know that there exists an- 
other of those beings to whom you 
extend your merciful toleration— 
a certain Giovanni Sarracinesca— 
you may have noticed him ?’”’ 

‘¢ What of him?’”’ asked Astrar- 
dente, fiercely. 

‘¢ Among other things, he is the 
man who wounded Del Ferice, as © 
I daresay you have heard. Among 
other things concerning him, he 
has done himself the honour of 
falling desperately, madly in love 
with the Duchessa d’Astrardente, — 
who " a 
‘«What?’’ cried the old man ~ 
in a cracked voice, as Valdarno 
paused. ; 

‘¢Who does you the honour of 
ignoring his existence on most 
occasions, but who was so unfor- 


tunate as to recall him to her 


memory on the night of the Frangi- 
pani ball. We were all sitting in ~ 
a circle round the Duchessa’s chair — 


that night, when the conversation (fF 
chanced to.turn upon this same—— 


Giovanni Sarracinesca a fire-eating 
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" fellow with a bad temper. He 


had been away for some days; 
indeed he was last seen at the 
Apollo in your box, when they 
ve ‘ Norma’——_”’ 

‘‘[ remember interrupted As- 
trardente. The mention of that 
evening was but a random shot. 
Valdarno had been in the club box, 
and had seen Giovanni when he 
made his visit to the Astrardente ; 
he had not seen him again till the 
Frangipani ball. 

“Well, as I was saying, we 
spoke of Giovanni, and every one 


‘had something to say about his 


absence. The Duchessa expressed 


_ her curiosity, and Del Ferice who 


was with us, proposed calling him 
—he was at the other end of the 
room, you see —that he might an- 
swer for himself. So I went and 
brought him up. He was in a 
very bad humour ” 

‘What has all this absurd story 
got to do with the matter!” 
asked the old man, impatiently. 

“It is the matter itself. The 
irascible Giovanni is angry at 
being questioned, treats us all like 
mud under his feet, sits down by 
the Duchessa and forces us to go 
away. The Duchessa tells him the 
story, with a laugh, no doubt, and 
Giovanni’s wrath overflows. He 
goes in search of Del Ferice, and 
nearly strangles him. The result 
of these eccentricities is the first 
duel, leading to the second.’’ 

Astrardente was very angry, 


and his thin gloved hands twitched 


nervously at the handle of his 
stick. 

“And this,’’ he said—*‘ this 
string of trivial ball-room_inci- 
dent, seems to you a sufficient 
pretext for stating that the duel 
was about my wife ?’’ 

**Certainly,”’ replied Valdarno, 
coolly. ‘If Sarracinesca had not 
been for months openly devoting 


himself to the Duchessa—who, I 
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assure you, takes no kind of notice 
of him——— ; 
‘*You need, not waste words 

”? 


‘‘I do not,—and if Giovanni 
had not thought it worth while 
to be jealous of Del Ferice, there 
would have been no fighting.” 

‘*Have you been telling your 
young friends that my wife was 
the cause of all this?’’ asked 
Astrardente, trembling with a 
genuine rage which lent a certain 
momentary dignity to his feeble 
frame and painted face. 

‘¢ Why not?” - 

‘¢ Have you or have you not ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, if you please,’’ re- 
turned . Valdarno insolently, enjoy- 
ing the old man’s fury. : 

‘¢Then permit me to tell you 
that you have taken upon yourself 
an outrageous liberty, that you 
have lied, and that you do not 
deserve to be treated like a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

Astrardente got upon his feet 
and left the café without further 
words. Valdarno had _ indeed 
wounded him in a weak spot, 
and the wound was mortal. His 
blood was up, and at that mo- 
ment ,he would have faced Val- 
darno sword in hand, and might 
have proved himself no mean ad- 
versary, sO great is the power of 
anger to revive in the most de- 
crepit the energies of youth. He 
believed in his wife with a rare 
sincerity, and his blood boiled at 
the idea of her being spoken rude- 
ly of as the object of a scandalous 
quarrel, however much Valdarno 
insisted upon it that she was as 
indifferent to Giovanni as to Del 
Ferice. The story was a shallow 
invention upon the face of it. 
But though the old man told him- 
self. so again and again as he 
almost ran through the. narrow 
streets towards his house, there 
was one thought suggested by 
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Valdarno which rankled deep. It 
was true that Giovanni had last 
been seen in the Astrardente box 
at the opera; that he had not re- 
mained five minutes seated by the 
Duchessa before he had suddenly 
invented a shallow excuse for 
leaving ; and finally, there was no 
doubt that at that very moment 
Corona had seemed violently agi- 
tated. Giovanni had not reap- 
peared till the night of the Fran- 
gipani ball, and the duel had 
taken place on the very next 
morning. Astrardente could not 
reason—his mind was too much 
disturbed by his anger against 
Valdarno; but a vague impression 
that there was something wrong 
in it all, drove him homewards in 
wild excitement. He was ill, too, 
and had he been in a frame of 


mind to reflect upon himself, he’ 


would have noticed that his heart 
beat with ominous irregularity. 
He did not even think of taking 
a cab, but hurried along on foot, 
finding, perhaps, a momentary re- 
lief in violent exertion. The old 
blood rushed to his face in good 
earnest, and shamed the delicately 
painted lights and shadows touched 
in by the master-hand of Monsieur 
Isidore, the cosmopolitan valet 
Valdarno remained seated in the 


café, rather disturbed at what he 


had done. He certainly had had 
no intention of raising such a 
storm; he was a weak and good- 
natured fellow, whose vanity was 
easily wounded, but who was not 
otherwise very sensitive, and was 
certainly not very intelligent. 
Astrardente had laughed at him 
and his friends in a way which 
touched him to the quick, and 
with childish petulance he had 
retaliated in the easiest way which 
presented itself. Indeed there 
was more foundation for his tale 
than Astrardente would allow. 
At least it was true that the 
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story was in the mouth of aif 
the gossips that morning,-and Val 
darno had only repeated what h 
had heard. He had meant to © 
annoy the old man; he had cer. 
tainly not intended to make him 
so furiously angry. As for the 
deliberate insult he had received, © 
it was undoubtedly very shocking — 
to be told that one lied in such 
very plain terms; but on the other 
hand, to demand satisfaction of 
such an old wreck as Astrardente - 
would be ridiculous in the extreme. 
Valdarno was incapable of very 
violent passion, and was easily 
persuaded that he was in the 
wrong when any one contradicted 
him flatly ; not that he was alto- 
gether devoid of a certain physical 
courage if hard pushed, but be- 
cause he was not very strong, not 
very confident of himself, not very 
combative, and not very truthful. 
When Astrardente was gone, he 
waited a few minutes, and then 
sauntered up the Corso again to- 
wards the club, debating in his 
mind how he should turn a good 
story out of his morning’s adven- 
ture without making himself appear 
either foolish or pusillanimous. It — 
was also necessary so to turn his 
narrative that in case any one 
repeated it to Giovanni, Giovan- 
ni might not propose to cut his 
throat, though it was. not probable 
that any one would be bold enough 
to desire a conversation with the 
younger Sarracinesca on such a 
subject. 

When he again entered the 
smoking-room of the club, he was 
greeted by a chorus of inquiries 
concerning his interview with As- 
trardente. 

‘«What did he ask? What did 
he say? Where is he? What did 
you tell him? Did he drop his — 
eyeglass? Did he blush through - 
his paint ?”’ . 

Everybody spoke together in the — 
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same breath. Valdarno’s vanity 
rose to the occasion. Weak and 
insignificant by nature, he par- 
ticularly delighted in being the 
centre of general interest, if even 
for a moment only. 

“He really dropped his eye- 
glass,’’ he answered, with a gay 
laugh, ‘‘and he really changed 
colour in spite of his paint.’’ 

‘It must have been a terrible 
interview, then,’’ remarked one or 
two of the loungers. 

‘‘T shall be happy to offer you 
my services in case you wish to 
cut each other’s throats,’’ said a 
French officer of the Papal Zouaves 
who stood by the fireplace rolling 
a cigarette. Whereupon every- 
body laughed loudly. 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ answered Valdarno ; 
“Tam expecting a challenge every 
minute. If he proposes a powder- 


puff and a box of rouge for the 
weapons, I accept without hesita- 


tion. Well, it was very amusing. 
He wanted to know all about it, 
and so I told him about the scene 
in Casa Frangipani. He did not 
seem to understand at all. He is 
a very obstuse old gentleman.”’ 

‘*T hope you explained the con- 
-nection of events,’’ said some one. 

‘‘Indeed I did. It was delight- 
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ful to witness his fury. It was 
then that he dropped his eyeglass 
and turned as red as a boiled lob- 
ster. He swore that his wife was 
above suspicion, as usual,”’ 

‘‘That is true,”’ said a young 
man who had attempted to make 
love to Corona during the previous 
year. 

‘¢Of course it is true,’”’ echoed 


all the rest, with a unanimity rare 


indeed where a woman’s reputation 
is concerned. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ continued Valdarno, ‘‘of 
course. But he goes so far as to 
say it is absurd that any one should 
admire his wife, who is neverthe- 
less a most admirablewoman. He 
stamped, he screamed, he turned 
red in the face, and he went off 
without taking leave of me, flour- 
ishing his stick, and swearing eter- 
nal hatred and vengeance against 
the entire civilised society of the 
world. He was delightfully amus- 
ing. Will anybody play baccarat? 
I will start a bank.” 

The majority were for the game, 
and in a few minutes were seated 
at a large green table, drawing 
cards and betting with a good will, 


‘and interspersing their play with 


stray remarks on the events of the 
morning. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 


Wuat is the Ordnance Survey? 
how and when did it originate? 
what are the objects it subserves? 
by whom and in what manner is it 
executed ?. and who pays for it? 
By many it may be thought that 
to ask such questions at such a 
time as this in the history and 
progress of the National Survey 
of the United Kingdom, is to im- 
ply a. want of knowledge of what 
is going on around us altogether 
exceptional, and derogatory to the 
intelligence, or, let us say, to the 
most ordinary powers of observa- 
tion, of the average reader. For, 
undoubtedly, there must be few 
among those resident in our 
islands, whether dwellers in town 
or country, to whom the sight 
of the ubiquitous Survey sapper 
and his belongings has not long 
ceased to be a novelty. His 
station-piles have been visible for 
years past on all the principal 
mountain-summits and _ hill-ranges 
throughout the country. Scarcely 
a rustic bumpkin but has gazed, 
and then speedily forgotten his 
astonishment, at the network of 
cross-headed poles which have 
sprung up in every locality, on 
ridges and knolls, downs and up- 
lands,-river-banks and sea-beaches, 
marking in succession the advance 
of the. Ordance Survey. The 
Government camping-tents and 
observatories have been pitched, 
here in a valley alongside some 
sheltered farmstead, there far 
away in the mist surmounting a 
rugged peak, or tied down with 
stays and guy-ropes to some 
scanty ledge hard by. The trav- 
eller along our highways must 
perforce, if he were not purblind, 
have constantly set eyes upon our 


altitude-marks, graven as they are 
along the roadsides on walls, build- 
ings, bridges, gate - pillars, and — 
even on the milestones. : 
towns and villages the State 
theodolite, encased with scaffold. 
ing, has been seen perched upon — 
the pinnacles of church none 
on towers, domes, and moau-— 
ments; or, again, in flat wooded 
districts oftentimes mounted on 
lofty portable stages to overtop a 
the foliage. In a very short time — 
the measuring chain will have v 
been dragged through every coun- 
ty, parish, township, hamlet, and — 
demesne throughout the land, and 
all the topographical features of 
the country, as well natural as 
artificial—hill and vale, river and 
rivulet, roads, railways, planta- 
tions, fences, buildings of every 
sort or size, and the like, down to 
such minutiz as wells, pumps, and . 
isolated trees in fields or hedge- 
rows, or in towns even to the 
pillar post-boxes and lamp-posts 
along the streets—will, in exhaus- 
tive detail and with extraordinary 
accuracy, have been searched out 
and represented on the national | 
maps. 

Nevertheless, if we except cer- 
tain among professional men, as 
civil engineers, architects, survey- 
ors, and others more immediately 
concerned with these maps, it is 
the fect that to the public gener- 
ally their uses and value are not 
at all adequately known. Nay, it 
may be questioned if the class of 
gentlemen just named are those 
most likely to appreciate the col- 
lateral merits of our various Ord- 
nance publications. The popular 
and utilitarian of idea a Govern- 
ment map may no doubt be a fairly 
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correct one, as far as it goes. It 


‘will be something with which to 


find one’s way about, or it will help 
ys to lay out a project for a road, 


‘ailway, or manufactory, gas, drain- 


age, and water mains, telegraph 
lines, and so forth. But it would 
be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that these objects exhaust the in- 
formation to be derived from the 
chartographic prints of the Cadas- 
tral Survey. ‘The geographer, the 
orologist, and even the student in 
geology, will find in them much 
to instruct and interest. To the 
archeologist and the researcher in 
topographic philology, they are in- 
dispensible records, as being in a 
measure epitomes of the past his- 
tory of the entire country, not an 
ancient place-name or object of an- 
tiquity escaping them. While as 


‘for geodesy, the votaries of. that 


science must ever acknowledge 
with gratitude their abiding obli- 
gations for that great completed 
work, the Principal Triangulation 


‘of the United Kingdom—the mag- 


nificent basis upon which the ac- 
curacy of the whole Survey rests— 
which has been worked out with 
marvellous toil, skill, and assiduity 
for the best part of a century past ; 
which has involved problems of 
the nicest calculation, both math- 
ematical and astronomical; has 
enabled us to measure with ex- 
treme exactitude meridional and 
longitudinal arcs, whereby approxi- 
mately to ascertain the true figure 
of the earth; which has_ linked 
the entire series of surveyed areas 
covering our island into one homo- 
geneous piece of mensuration, fix- 


' ing in true relative position points 


over a hundred miles apart equally 


| a the four corners of a house or 


Other the smallest object repre- 


‘Sented on the map, and at the 


Same time, by a chain of triangles 


_ arried across the English Channel, 
Connecting British with Conti- 
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mental geography, in a scientific 
manner that will defy criticism 
to all time. 

Nor can it be said that much has 
been contributed to current litera- 
turé) respecting the National Sur- 
vey. We know only of two notices 
which have appeared in the peri- 
odicals of the day; one in a well- 
known quarterly, some three-and- 
twenty years ago—the other an 
excellent account, as far as it goes, 
by an ex-Survey officer, reprinted 
in 1873. There is, to be sure, the 
Director-Gcneral’s annual report 
to Parliament, in the form of a 
blue-book, giving a résumé of the 
progress of our work from year to 
year; but this necessarily deals 
mainly with statistical informa- 
tion. The department has also 
published several important vol- 
umes treating in detail of the 
various technical methods and pro- 
cesses adopted in its operations. 
And there are a large number of 
reports of parliamentary commit- 
ees, minutes of evidence, &c., bear- 
ing upon matters connected with 
the Survey, which have been de- 
bated from time to time. But 
obviously, for the most part, these 
official treatises are not aceessible 
to the general public, nor, if they 
were, could they be digested with- 
out a formidable amount of labour 
that no ordinary reader could be 
expected to undertake. 

We propose, then, to attempt in 
these pages a brief sketch, with the 
object of bringing to light a few of 
the more salient points touching 
the early history, organisation, 
work, and gradual development of 
the Ordnance. Survey, an institu- 
tion embodying what is undeniably 
the most perfect and elaborate map- 
making machinery in the world, 
and which has evoked from foreign — 
experts the unique encomium— 
‘*L’Ordnance Survey, ceuvre sans 
précédent et qui devrait servir 
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de modéle 4 toutes les nations 
civilisées.’’ ! 

The credit of originating and 
carrying into execution the first 
tangible project for a systematic 
topographical survey of part’.of 
the kingdom is to be divided be- 
tween two engineer officers, both 
at the time holding distinguished 
positions on the staff of the British 
army. The idea would seem to 
have followed close upon the san- 
guinary termination at Culloden 
of the ‘‘ forty-five’’ rebellion, and 
was doubtless the outcome of that 
unhappy rising, for it contemplat- 
ed a general map of the Scottish 
Highlands,—precisely those parts 
of the country in which the heart 
and soul of the insurrectionary 
movement had all along centred. 
The difficulties of moving troops 
through these wild mountain dis- 
tricts, in the absence of roads, and 
without any clear knowledge of 
the passes connecting the glens 
and fastnesses, or of the correct 
distances intervening, would have 
been enormously lessened by the 
possession of good maps. Lieu- 
tenant-General Watson, an en- 
gineer, then deputy quartermaster- 
» general to the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s forces in North Britain, 
appears to have taken in hand in 
1747, with the assistance of some 
troops quartered at Fort Augustus, 
the survey and mapping out of the 
wild and inaccessible region sur- 
rounding that military post. Wil- 
liam ‘Roy, assistant quartermaster- 
general, and afterwards (1757) 
posted to the corps of Engineers, 
was, as he himself tells us in his 
admirable account of these early 
surveying operations, associated 
with his chief in the work. It 
was General Watson, he says, 
who ‘first conceived the idea of 
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making a map of the Highland: 
and then he proceeds: ‘* As aggj 
ant quartermaster, it fell to » 
lot to begin, and afterwards 
have a considerable share in 
execution of that map; whi 
being undertaken under the 
pices of the Duke of Cumber 

and meant at first to be. co 

to the Highlands only, was never- 
theless at last extended to the 
Lowlands, and thus made general 
in what related to the mainland of 
Scotland, the islands (except — 3 
lesser ones near the coast) not 
having been surveyed.”’ This piece 
of work appears to have been ex- — 
cellently carried out as far as it 
went. Roy, indeed, qualifies the ~ 
result by remarking that, owing to 
the comparative inferiority of the 
instruments used, and the inade- 
quacy of the annual grants pro." 
vided for the service, ‘‘ it is rather - 
to be considered as a magnificent 
military sketch than a very accu 
rate map of a country.” It was 
interrupted by the breaking out, — 
in 1755, of another of our then’ 
intermittent wars with France— 
that which gained us Canada at 
the cost of Wolfe—and the work 
was never completed. But the 
seed was sown which was in due 
time to provide an abundant har- 
vest. 

‘¢On the conclusion of the peace” 
of 1763,’’ writes General Roy, ‘it 
came for the first time under the — 
consideration of Government to 
make a. general survey of the 
whole island at the public cost:” 
and the direction of this great 
undertaking was to have been 
intrusted to that officer. But for 
reasons not assigned,—it may have 
been for want of funds, inertia, — 
procrastination, or what not,—the — 
twelve years’ interval of repose en- a 





1 Rapport de la Commission Militaire 
p. 265. Paris: 1868. 
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i by the country before our 
next embroilment was allowed to 
without anything being done. 
With the year 1775 came the out- 
break of the American War of 
Independence, and a further post- 
ement of the scheme for the 
ution of the State surveys. 
a the matter remained in 
abeyance until after that severe 
and protracted struggle, which 
fnally involved us in renewed 
hostilities with France and Spain, 
had been brought to a close by the 
peace negotiated in the first month 
of 1783. Meanwhile Roy, who in 
the interval seems to have tem- 
porarily returned to his ordinary 
military duties, had kept steadily 
in view the probable resumption 
of the suspended project; and 
already, as we have seen, well 


seasoned in surveying by his Scot- 
tish topographical experiences, was 
preparing himself to push on at 


the first opportunity with anything 
offering itself for execution in his 
special line. During an enforced 
detention in London this year 
(1783), he employed himself (for 
his own amusement, he tells us) 
in measuring a short base-line, 
about a mile and a half long, 
‘across the fields,’’ somewhere be- 
twixt the parishes of Marylebone 
and St Pancras, to serve as a 
foundation for triangulating to 
the principal church steeples and 
prominent objects in the metro- 
polis, determining their relative 
positions, and connecting them 
with the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. This work was, how- 
ever, suddenly arrested by his 
learning that similar operations, 
on a more ambitious scale, were in 
contemplation in another quarter. 
We now come to an important 
stage in the history of the National 
Surveys—namely, to negotiations 
_ for the conducting of a‘ large and 
_ delicate trigonometrical operation, 
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which was in reality to form the 
nucleus or starting-point of that 
elaborate system of triangulation 
we now possess over our islands. 
Early in October 1783, Comte 
d’Adhemar, the French ambassa- 
dor at our court,* transmitted to 
Mr Fox a memoir, by the eminent 
astronomer and academician, M. 
Cassini de Thury, in which were 
set forth the great advantages that 
would accrue to astronomy by 
carrying a series of triangles from 
the neighbourhood of London to 
Dover, and thence connecting 
them by observations across the 
English Channel with the triangu- 
lation already executed in France. 
The immediate object of this 
scheme was stated to be the more 
accurate ascertainment of the rel- 
ative situations of the Paris and 
Greenwich Observatories. This 
memvir Mr Fox submitted to the 
President of the Royal Society, 
Sir Joseph Banks, who, towards 
the end of the year, consulted 
General Roy, and proposed. he 
should undertake the task on the 
English side. Having obtained 
the royal sanction, the general 
consented. 

It will be obvious that, to initi- 
ate and carry forward any network 
of triangles—the angles of which 
are to be observed and the sides 
calculated by trigonometry for the 
purposes of an extensive terres- 
trial survey—the first essential is 
to establish a base-line in some 
suitable and fairly level spot, and 
to measure it with the utmost ex- 
actitude possible. For, inasmuch 
as the whole of the subsequent 
operations hinge upon this base, 
and as, moreover, to avoid ‘undue 
labour and risk of inaccuracy in so 
nice an admeasurement, its length 
is necessarily made short in pro- 
portion to the length of the remain- 
ing sides of the triangulation, it is 
clear that a very minute error in 
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the foundation - line will tend to 
multiply itself, and will affect the 
entire series of calculations. In 
the summer of the following year, 
then, we find the indefatigable en- 
gineer officer hard at work on what 
may virtually be regarded as the 
first base-line of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. The sight selected was on 
Hounslow Heath. A_ military 
working - party was furnished by 
the 12th Regiment of Foot, to clear 
the ground as a preliminary; not 
only, remarks Roy, because ‘‘ this 
was obviously the most frugal 
method,’’ but also for the reason 
‘*that soldiers would be more at- 
tentive to orders than country 
labourers.’’ Next, the elaborate 
plant of the actual measuring ap- 
paratus had to be conveyed to the 
ground—consisting of a 100-feet 
coffered steel chain, specially made 
by Ramsden ;. cased glass tubing ; 
thoroughly seasoned deal rods, in 
20-feet lengths, cut out of an old 
Riga mast and trussed ; besides a 
pottable transit instrument, spirit- 
level, boning-rods and telescope, 
trestles, tripods and a variety of 
other implements. Day after day, 
by slow instalments, the five miles 
and a fraction the line measured 
were covered, the contracts of 
every two successive rods or chain- 
lengths being insured with the 
most minute precision; while at 
the same time the greatest care 
was taken to secure correct align- 
ment, to adjust differences of level, 
to estimate variations due to tem- 
perature and to allow for all other 
possible sources of error. Where 
each day’s work left off, a fine 
plumb-line was suspended to mark 
it off—the plummet vibrating in a 
brass cup sunk in the ground and 
filled with water. It was carefully 
fenced round for security, and a 
military watch took charge of it by 
night, or till work was resumed. 
The base was measured three times 
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—by the glass rods, the wooden 
rods, and the steel chain. resp 
tively. Ultimately, when rem 
ured in 1791, its extremities 
securely marked by sinking an i 
cannon underground—the centre of — 
the bore in each case repr g 
the exact terminal points of the 
line. The operation extended over — 
two and a half months, and excited - 
great scientific interest. The King, — 
the Master-General of the One| 
nance, and many distinguished — 
savants of the day, visited the work 
while in progress—the President — 
of the Royal Society giving his 
attendance from ‘‘ morning tonight — 
in the field’’ during its more im: — 
portant stages. Altogether it was’ 
an admirably executed service, and, — 
as we shall see further on, the — 
three measurements _ tallied 5 
closely with the result of the sub- ~ 
sequent remeasurement. The ac- — 
count of the technical modus oper- 
andi is given in great detail, and 
takes up a respectable part of a 
good-sized volume. Such an amount 
of forethought and careful skill as _ 
it reveals fills one with admiration, ~ 
and reflects the highest credit on — 
the able officer who a _ century — 
agone planned and accomplished it. 
During the next two years the — 
measures on the British side for 
the joint geodetic enterprise seem 
to have been maturing, and ar- 
rangements were made for the 
supply by the eminent optician — 
already named (Ramsden) of the — 
great 3-feet theodolite that was to 
be used in the operations. In the — 
spring of 1787 the negotiations ~ 
with Paris were resumed— this. 
time through the medium of our ~ 
Minister at Versailles; and acor- — 
respondence was opened between 
the Royal Society and the French 
Academy of Sciences as to the 
co-operation to be afforded by the 
latter institution in connecting the 
coastwise stations with the triangula-_ 
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tion on either side of the Channel. 
The Academy judiciously appoint- 
ed to superintend its share of the 
work Jean Dominic Cassini, Comte 
Je Thury, whose memoir, as we 
have seen, had so strongly urged 
the undertaking, and who, in ad- 
dition to his seventeen years’ 
Academical membership, had _ re- 


_ gently succeeded to the distin- 


guished post of Director of the 
Paris Observatory—a post which 
his ancestor and namesake had been 
the first to fill, and which had 
been held by successive members 
of this celebrated family of astron- 
omers for upwards of a hundred 

rs. With: M. Cassini were to 

associated two other commis- 
'sioners, of scarcely less repute in 
‘the category of names which have 
made French science famous— 
MM. Legendre and Méchain. 
Méchain' had been admitted to 
the Academical honours five years 
before. His skill as an observer 
was remarkable, and elicited a 
tribute from the master geome- 
trician Delambre; so also was the 
accuracy of all of his calculations 
connected with the French Sur- 
yey. Four years later, when the 
National Convention, having - got 
the bit well in its teeth, was gal- 
loping away with the State coach 
headlong to the ‘‘ Terror,” that 
asembly had still sense enough 
Aeft to sanction the employment 
of Delambre and Méchain, at the 
instance of the Academy, upon 
the measurement of an arc of 
meridian between Dunkerque and 
Barcelona, required for metrical 
afterwards 
ejected from his office and impri- 
soned Cassini. With the name 
of Adrien Marie Legendre every 
student of the higher mathema- 
tics must be more or less familiar ; 
for it was he who propounded the 
well-known beautiful theorem 


Which bears his name, regarding 
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a property of what is termed in 
spherical trigonometry the ‘‘spher- 
ical excess.’’ Such a contribu- 
tion as this to mathematical and 
geodetical - research would alone 
have sufficed to gain for its author 
a lasting reputation among scien-. 
tists. But his labours were not 
few; and the services of himself 
and his collaborator Laplace in 
connection with geodesy—notably 
with the working out of the obser- 
vations for the great French me- 
ridional arc, and the deduction 
therefrom of its spheroidal figure 
most conformable thereto—would 
do honour to any country. 
Meantime, by the end of the 
summer of 1787, Roy had carried 
down his triangulation from the 
Hounslow base to the Kentish 
coast, in readiness for the further 
proceedings ; and on the 23d Sep- 
tember, the Ramsden’s theodolite 
(just completed in time) having 
been conveyed to Dover, he and 
his coadjutor Blagden, met there 
the three French commissioners. 
A moment’s pause here to note 
this date. Just three days earlier, 
the memorable and refractory Par- 
liament of Paris, which, after its 
refusal to register the royal taxa- 
tion edicts, had been so uncere- 
moniously bundled off to Troyes 
five weeks before, had returned to 
the capital in triumph. Indeed, 
altogether this year was an event- 
ful one in French history. Since 
the finances 
had been going from bad to worse ; 
and after De Fleury and D’Ormes- 
son had given place to M. de 
Calonne, that suave minister of 
expedients was to attempt the 
hopeless task of arresting the State 
deficit, and ,of bolstering up the 
already tottering edifice of French 
financial credit. He had come 
into office towards the close of the 
year in which, as we have seen, the 
trans- Channel triangulation pro- 
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ject was first brought to notice in 
England: and the story of how 
the notables, convoked into un- 
wonted session after a long abey- 
ance, met in the month of Febru- 
ary 1787; how they would have 
nothing to say to his measures; 
how he was driven-early in April 
to resign ; how Loménie de Brienne 
having supplanted him, found the 
place equally a bed of thorns; and 
how, after a brief sitting, the in- 
tractable Assembly had itself to 
submit to dissolution,—is no new 
one in the annals of ‘‘la grande 
nation.”’ It may, however, just 
serve to suggest to us—in con- 
trast with the interesting scientific 
achievement which was linking the 
two neighbour countries at this 
time—the contemporary march of 
events on the opposite side of the 
water, where already the mutter- 
ings and murmurings of the great 
coming storm were in the air. 
And it may induce us to be thank- 
ful for the brief interval of peace 
that admitted of a reciprocal un- 
dertaking of such a kind being 
successfully carried out ; nor should 
we be ungrateful to the nation 
which, with an exhausted exche- 
quer, and no prospect of replen- 
ishing it, yet found the means 
for this and kindred work to go 
forward. 

To resume. At Dover the party 
of savants remained two days, and 
then, the necessary arrangements 
having been concerted for the trans- 
marine part of the observations, 
the Frenchmen, accompanied by 
Blagden crossed over to Calais. 
The detailed account of the opera- 
tions at this point are very interest- 
ing. On the French side, the in- 
strument used for observing appears 
to have been a repeating-circle of 
Borda’s. make, about twelve inches 
in diameter. This description of 
instrument, which came into gen- 
eral use from this time forward 










with the French  astronom 
had the advantages of being ¢ 
modious and portable, and 
diminishing errors due to defective 
graduation; and it would seem 
that Méchain formed a very high - 
opinion of its qualities—an opin. — 
ion, however, he had afterwards 
occasion somewhat to modify when 
working out the Dunkerque-Barce- 
lona arc. We, as already noted, 
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made use of a splendid 3-feet # i 
theodolite by Ramsden. When ff the 
the state of the weather or the I tang 
long distances rendered night ob Hf 4. 
servations necessary, white signal: i, + 
lights and reflector-lamps were 

flashed across the sea from the faq 
stations on either side. The joint BF asic 
operations continued till the 17th ney 
October, thus occupying barely a HF onte 
month. During the greater part i. ) 
of the time the weather was ex I sige 
tremely bad; nevertheless, the # Gen, 


particular nights on which the § jy, 
most important of the ‘observa § jini; 
tions on our side were taken— § ig. 
namely, those from Dover Castle § 4.) 
and Fairlight Down over to Blanc veyir 
nez and Montlambert on the French § i+ 
coast—were fortunately favourable, lery 
which, as General Roy observes, agem 
enabled the Commission ‘‘ thereby § ghoo 
to establish for ever the triangular § yo.), 
connection between the two coum § jit, 
tries.” A few of the inland sta- Of 
tions of the triangulation still ree § g,.., 
mained to be observed from; but years 
Roy, after struggling on through 

the last fortnight of October, and. 
completing all but: two, encountered 

such tempestuous weather that, 
‘*perched on the tops of high 
steeples,’’ he and his party found 

it impossible to proceed further 

till the next season, and the Rams- 

den theodolite was Rei 

taken down and sent off to London @ 

for the winter. . On our part, the © 
work appears to have been execut 
ed with extreme care, precision, 7%)... 
and comparative accuracy,—the 
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jands, than we find him engaged 
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angles being in some instances 
read as minutely as to tenths of 


_ seconds. 


Scarcely was this piece of bi- 
geodesy out of Roy’s 


with a new base-line for verifica- 
tion purposes at Romney Marsh in 
Kent. It was nearly 5% miles 
jong, and its measurement occupied 
alittle over seven weeks, running 
into December 1787. In _ these 
early days of the Ordnance Survey, 
the advantage of military superin- 
fendence was fully recognised by 
the authorities, a principle which 
to the present time has neyer 

out of. sight. Lieutenants 
jddes and Bryce of the Engineers 
asisted General Roy in the Rom- 
ney Marsh operations, which pre- 
sented certain difficulties owing to 
the ground being intersected by 
wide and deep ditches; and the 
General, after commending Fiddes 
for his skill, adds, that in the pre- 


liminary survey for this base, that 
officer had ‘‘ had no. other assistants 
than the artillerymen of his sur- 


veying party.”’ We are also told 
that Major Congreve of the Artil- 
lery was intrusted with the man- 
agement of the signal-lights at 
Shooter’s Hill, during the trigo- 
nometrical observations of this 
autumn. 

Of the progress of the Ordnance 
Survey work during the three 
years following 1787, we can 
gather little from the official ac- 
cunt. From Roy’s two memoirs, 
there is evidence that the triangu- 
lation was continued into 1788, 
two stations in London, Primrose 
Hill and Hornsey Hill, being as- 
signed to that year. But in the 
interval occurred the death of: this 
«complished officer, so entirely 
devoted to his work; and for the 
Moment, as we learn from the 
compilers of the next record of the 
(erations, ‘‘ the further prosecu- 
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tion of the survey of the island 


' seemed to expire with the General.’ 


A considerable time, we are told, 
elapsed after his decease without 
any intention on the part of the 
authorities of renewing the under- . 
taking, and apparently it was not 
till 1761 that the work was re- 
sumed. About this time an op- 
portunity for acquiring a very fine 
theodolite of Ramsden’s workman- 
ship, similar to the one he had 
previously constructed for General 
Roy, but with some improvements, 
and two new steel chains by the 
same maker, presented itself to 
the Government; and the Duke 
of Richmond, then Master-Gen- 
eral of the Ordnance, who seems 
to have,taken an enlightened view 
of the situation, authorised their 
purchase, and such other steps as 
were necessary to proceed with the 
survey. 

Space forbids us to enter here 
upon anything like details as 
to what is meant by a triangu- 
lation of a country, nor can we 
essay to give the reader even 
an elementary notion of the com- 
piex conditions and problems in- 
volved in the instrumental ob- 
servations and calculations there- 
from for the trigonometrical work 
of the Ordnance Survey. Nor is 
there room to touch upon the vari- 
ous sources of error which com- 
plicate these processes. We will 
but instance, en passant, an ex- 
traordinary example of the effect 
of atmospheric refraction encoun- 
tered by Captain Mudge when ob- 
serving the station Glastonbury Tor 
from Pilsden Hill, in Dorsetshire, 
in June 1795, the air being excep- 
tionally clear at the time. The 
unusual distinctness, he remarks, of 
the object (an old building on the 
Tor) ‘‘led me to keep my eye a 
long time at the telescope; and, 
whilst my attention, was engaged, 
I perceived the top of the building ~ 
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gradually rise above the micro- 
meter-wire, and so continue to 
do till it was elevated. 1o minutes 
45 seconds above its first apparent 
situation. It then remained sta- 
tionary, and, as night drew on, the 
object became indistinct. ‘To what 
cause this extraordinary change 
in the refraction could be owing, 
I am at a loss to conjecture.”” The 
marvellous multiform aspects of 
nature presented to those em- 
ployed on the ‘‘ trig’’ work of the 
Survey in such elevated spots as 
this, or in the wilder mountain 
districts, must have been to the 
appreciative a study indeed. The 
lonely day and night watches on 
the summits of the highest peaks, 
intent eyes ever on the, outlook 
for a break in the clouds and the 
distant signal, the utter isolation 
for months from the lower world 
—snows and terrific hailstorms at 
times assailing even in summer 
the solitary camp, or furious gales 
as that which one dark night in a 
bleak district of Derry blew over 
the men’s tents and forced Colonel 
Colby to dismount the great theo- 
dolite,—these episodes and experi- 
ences, it has always seemed to us, 
must surely, if aught could do so, 
have touched the mechanical tasks 
of the operators with something of 
the gilding of the picturesque if 
not the romantic, and have raised 
their souls for the time being 
above the monotony which is apt 
to wait upon a _ cut-and-dried 
repetition of any mere scientific 
operation. 

In the summer of 1791, the year 
of recommencement of the Survey, 
the Hounslow base-line was re- 
measured by Captain William 
Mudge of the Artillery, colleague 
of Lieut.-Colonel Edward Wil- 
liams, of the same regiment, upon 
whom Roy’s mantle had fallen. 
The result is noteworthy, as show- 
ing a remarkable agreement of all 


four measures—namely, by st 

chain, by deal rods, by genta 
ing, and lastly, by remeasurement 
with the chain,—the greatest dif- 


ference in any of the admeasure. 
ments being under six inches, 
while the length of the line ex: 
In this year 
the triangulation was extended 
southward towards Fairlight and 
the coast, to piece in with General 
Roy’s work ; and particular atten- 
tion was directed to the data fora 
map of Sussex, which it was in- 
tended at a future time to publish, 


ceeded five miles. 


In the narrative of the following 
year, we read the reflector-lamps 


being used of an improved kind to — 
mark the centres of the stations — 
for night observations, and how _ 
‘*the firing of the white lights was — 
always committed to particular 
soldiers of the party, selected from 
the rest on account of their ca-— 


pacity and steadiness.” In 1793 


the triangulating operations were 
and observations to 

determine the direction of the — 

meridian at Dunnose, in the Isle | 
of Wight, were taken with great — 
care in the month of April, by — 
means of azimuths of the pole-star — 


continued, 


at its maximum apparent elonga- 
tions. Similar observations were 
tried at Beachy Head in July; 
but, owing to the unsteadiness or 


tremulousness of the atmosphere — 


from heat, the attempt there had 
to be deferred. 


purposes 


In the summer of 1794, a high- 
ly important base of verification, 
nearly 7 miles long, was measured 
on Salisbury Plain with the steel ~ 


chain. Again the labours of the 
Ordnance officers attracted much 
attention from the leaders of scl- 
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In this and the — 
next year, special surveys of the | 
Hampshire coast were undertaken, ~ 
and mapped on a scale of three 
inches to a mile; but these were 
for purely confidential’ military ~ 
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ence,—Sir Joseph Banks, Maske- 
jyne, astronomer-royal, and others, 
visiting the work during its pro- 
Upon this line was after- 

wards mainly to hang the entire 
triangulation of the kingdom. The 
h of the arc of parallel in the 
mean latitude between Beachy 


‘Head and Dunnose was also geo- 
metrically ascertained. 


During 
jhis and the following year, the 
triangulation was carried on into 
the counties of Dorse and Devon, 
and for military objects into Kent. 
Cornwall was reached in 1796, the 

incipal occupation of this year 
fring the taking of observations 
to determine the distance of the 
Silly Isles from the Land's End, 
avery awkward piece of work in 
trigonometrical computation, owing 
tothe unavoidable shortness of any 
obtainable base in the locality. 
This difficulty was to some extent 
counteracted by the‘ circumstance 
that, while the party was engaged 
in these observations, ‘‘the air was 
so unusually clear, that one could 
sometimes, with the telescope of 
the great theodolite, descern the 
soldiers at exercise in St Mary’s 
Island,’’ a long sight to accomplish, 
considering that the distance of the 
Scilly stations from the Cornish 
mainland averaged nearly 30 miles. 
In 1798, another base-line of veri- 
fication was measured at Sedge- 
moor, in Somersetshire, 27,680 
feet, or a trifle under 5% miles in 
length; and during this and the 
last year of the century, the tri- 
angulation, besides being extended 
over Kent, was carried along the 
valley of the Thames, and into 
Essex, Suffolk, Somerset, and some 
of the midland counties. This year 
the direction of the Survey passed 
from Colonel Williams to Captain 
(afterwards Major-General) Mudge, 
who retained it till his death in 


‘ 1829. 


In the opening year of the new 
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century the Survey sustained a 
great loss in the retirement from 
it of Mr. Isaac Dalby, F.R.S., who 
had hitherto taken a leading part 
in all the more difficult and im- 
portant branches of the work, and 
whose arduous labours had broken 
down his health. During the three 
years 1800 to 1802, the main busi- 
ness was the measurement of a 
meridional arc nearly 200 miles 
long. The stations selected for the 
terminals of the arc were Dunnose 
and C)ifton, in Yorkshire, very 
nearly in the same meridian—the 
latter lying less than a mile to 
westward of the former. Arbury 
Hill, in Northamptonshire, formed 
an intermediate station something 
near half-way between the- ter- 
minals. From 1803 to 1809, the 
extension of the primary triangula- 
tion of the Ordnance Survey went 
on apace—spreading from the east- 
ern and midland counties (Norfolk 
and part of Lincolnshire excepted) 
into Wales and across to the Isle 
of Man ; thence through the north- 
ern counties, till nearly the whole 
of England was taken in; and on 
into Scotland along the east side, 
crossing the Firth of Forth ‘to 
East Lemond top and Largo Law 
in Fife. In addition to this work, 
a great number of secondary and 
minor triangles, joining church 
steeples, lighthouses, signal-staves, 
and other conspicuous objects, were 
fixed from the principal stations 
within the same period; so that 
the interior surveys of the topo- 
graphical details could be carried 
on for the general military map of 
England, which by this time was 
in regular progress, and being pub- 
lished on the scale of an inch toa 
mile. In the summer of 1806, a 
fresh base of verification, under 5. 
miles long, was measured by Col- 
onel Mudge at. Rhuddlan Marsh, 
near St Asaph, with steel chains 
and other apparatus as before— 
Zz 
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except that unfortunately, both 
in this and the Misterton Carr 
base, oak blocks instead of iron 
guns were used to mark the ter- 
minal points, and, these blocks 
have disappeared. For the next 
few years no great encouragement 
was given to the Survey. In 1811 
the publication of the maps was 
suspended, and the number of 
surveyors reduced—a measure of 
economy that may be intelligible 
if we call to mind the enormous 
national debt the long war with 
France had accumulated. The tri- 
angulation of Scotland also, which 
had been begun in 1809, was dis- 
continued during the three years 
1810 to 1812, and again in 1820 for 
a short time. After the conclu- 
sion of peace, the publication of the 
maps was resumed ; and in 1818 
the gentlemen of Lincolnshire and 
Rutland proposed to the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the map of 
their district out of its regular 
turn—and this was acceded to, on 
condition that a portion of the 
cost should be locally defrayed. 
The object of these country gentle- 
men was partly to obtain a hunt- 
ing-map, and partly to get the 
drainage of the fens marked out 
for reclamation purposes. 
Meanwhile, and down to 1824, 
no large number of points were 
added to the great triangulation, 
but several of them were of the 
first importance, and chiefly lay in 
Scotland. In the remote north 
were Balta, Saxavord, Yell, Brassa, 
Fetlar, Ronas, of the Shetlands; 
the solitary storm-beat rocks Foula 
and Fair Isle; Deerness, Fitty of 
Westray, Stronsay, Hoy, Ronald- 


shay, in the Orkneys—our beacon 
cairns being in many instances rais- _ 


ed among the ruined mounds and 


so-called ‘‘ watch-towers”’ of a 


bygone people. In the Western — 


Isles, Ben More in Mull, Heynish — 
in Tiree, Tartevil in Isla, were 
selected ; of inland Scottish moun- 
tains, Bens Lomond, Wyvis, and 
Hutig. Besides these, a few sta- — 
tions were set up in Aberdeen | 
shire, and one or two in the 
southern Scotch counties. In 181) 
a check base-line was measured by 
Captain Colby of ~ the Engineers 
(afterwards Director of the Sur 
vey), assisted by Mr Gardner, chief 
draughtsman, on Belhelvie Links, 
near Aberdeen. In 1819 a mili- 
tary detail survey of part of the 
counties of Wigtown and Ayr was’ 
commenced, upon a scale of two 
inches to a mile, by Captain 
Hobbs and three subalterns of 
the Royal Engineers. This survey 
continued with diminishing num- 
bers through the successive years 
from 1820 to 1827, and it extended 
altogether over a space of about 
937 square miles. 

We have now reached a point 
when a new departure was taken 
in the work of the Department, 
and the survey of Ireland began, © 
a large increase in the annual 
money grant for Ordnance Sur 
veys being provided for the pur- 
pose. The idea of a cadastral sur- 





vey! of an entire country like Ire- 
land, on so large a scale as six 
inches to a mile, was quite a novel 
one. It was the result of repre 
sentations made to Government on 
behalf of the Irish Valuation De- 
partment, backed by petitions to 


—— 





1The meaning of this term has often 
astral” survey (Fr. cadastre), a survey 


catastro? Low Latin, capitastrum (from caput), signifying register for a polltax, 
Hence the Domesday Survey was in a sense a cadastral one; and the Ordnance 
Survey in its larger scales, as being the only comprehensive basis upon which a 
correct computation of areas and valuation of landed property for assessment of 
imposts is possible, may also properly be called « cadastral.” * . % 
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Parliament and by Irish — public 
opinion, with a view to obtaining 


*q general survey and valuation 


of the town-lands throughout the 
island. This step had been pre- 
viously recommended’ by succes- 
sive’ parliamentary committees ap- 

inted to consider the subject 
of apportioning more equally the 
jocal burdens collected in Ireland. 
A bill had actually been intro- 
duced in 1819 for the valuation 
and survey of this part of the 
United Kingdom, but the measure 
was not persevered in.! Mr Spring 
Rice’s committee, however, which 
gt in 1824, took voluminous evi- 
dence, fixed the sale and other 
details of the Survey, and thus 


_ gave the finishing touches to a de- 


cision which was momentous both 
for Ireland and ultimately for 
Great Britain. 

The work in Ireland, including 
the trigonometrical operations, cov- 
ered about seventeen years, being 
completed by 1842. ‘The great 
triangulation was securely con- 
nected by transmarine lines of ob- 
servation with the principal sig- 
nal-stations in Great Britain, some 
of these lines being of great length. 
In 1827-28 a base of no small im- 
portance to the Survey was meas- 
ured on the. picturesque eastern 
shore of Lough Foyle, near Magil- 
ligan Point, in the county of Lon- 
donderry. It was the longest of 
ell the base-lines in the United 
Kingdom, and the apparatus used 
in the operation was a new inven- 
tion of compensation-bars, designed 
by Colby. ‘The total length of the 
line was an inch and a half under 
41,614 feet, or nearly eight miles. 
The completion of the Irish trig- 
Onometrical work enabled us after- 
wards to compute geodetically the 
length of the arc of parallel be- 
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tween Valentia and Greenwich, 
and to compare the distance so 
obtained with the difference of 
longitude of the two places, as 
determined - chronometrically by 
the Astronomer-Royal. 

In 1838, the triangulation of 
Scotland, which had been stopped 
in 1823 to give place to the re- 
quirements of the Irish Survey, 
was resumed, and thenceforward 
progressed with tolerable continu- 
ity, according to. the needs of the 
particular districts where the work 
was going on. The undertaking 
and carrying through of the six- 
inch survey of Ireland drew public 
attention to the question of the 
scales upon which the rest of the 
kingdom should be mapped. Many 
of the learned societies and other 
public bodies memorialised the 
Treasury on the subject; and in 
1840, after consultation with the 
Duke of Wellington, the Board of 
Ordnance, and Colonel Colby, Gov- 
ernment decided that the rest of 
Great Britain not yet taken up 
should be surveyed on the scale 
of six inches to the mile. Accord- 
ingly, the great counties of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and certain 
counties in Scotland, were produced 
on that scale, this work giving a 
marked impetus to the triangula- 
tion in those parts. 

The last operation in base-meas- 
uring for the Survey was carried 
out in 1794, when the old line of 
1794 on Salisbury Plain, between 
Beacon Hill and Old Sarum, was 
remeasured with Colby’s compensa- 
tion-bars, as at Lough Foyle. In 
the earlier days of the great tri- 
angulation, the observations at the 
instrumental stations were for the 
most part personally conducted by 
commissioned Engineer officers ; but 
subsequently, when the work be- 
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came more extensive, experienced 
non-commissioned officers of Sap- 
pers were intrusted with this duty. 
In 1847, Major-General Thomas 
Frederick Colby, R. E., whose emi- 
nent services to the Survey dated 


back to the second year of the cen-_ 


tury, and who had filled the chair 
of the directorate seven-and-twenty 
years with conspicuous ability and 
advantage to the State, had to re- 
tire on promotion. He was suc- 
ceeded as chief of the Department 
by Lieut.-Colonel Hall of the En- 
gineers, who for the next septen- 
nate occupied the post. 

In 1851, the grand primary tri- 
angulation of the United Kingdom, 
an enterprise which had occupied 
between sixty and seventy years, 
was brought to a close. The re- 
markable accuracy of the results 
may be gathered by the reader from 
this one fact. When the length of 
the Salisbury base was computed 
from the Irish base, 350 miles dis- 
tant, through the long intervening 
chain of triangles, this computed 
length differed from the measured 
length (as obtained from the com- 
pensation-bars) by only five inches. 
And, similarly, when the Belhelvie 
base-line, 422 miles from Salisbury 
Plain, was calculated by trigon- 
ometry from the adopted mean base 
of the Survey, the result agreed 
within a few inches with the length 
of the line as actually chained along 
the ground. When all the pos- 
sible sources of error in the meas- 
urements themselves, as well as in 
the observations and computations, 
of a triangulation over such a wide 
extent of country are taken into 
consideration, a nearer approach 
to absolute exactitude than this 
is scarcely conceivable; nor, if at- 
tained, would it have any practical 
value. 

We should have liked to say a 
word about the different scales on 
which the National Survey maps 


are laid down; for the cont 


which was waged on this subject, 
and which began in the year when 


the great triangulation was com- 


pleted, is now almost historic. Jt 
would also, we think, have inter. 


ested the reader to hear somethi 


of certain characteristics of the 
which may be © 
classed asspecial—e. g.,themapping | 


Ordnance maps 


processes, modes of distinguishi 


roads and footpaths, delineation of 

single trees, the collection of place. — 
names, investigation of antiquities, 
the hypsometry of the country, and - 


so forth. ~But these details must 
be forgone here. Since, however, 
commehts in the public press have 


occasionally been bestowed, not 


always with discrimination, upon 
the hill-shaded one-inch maps of the 


Survey, we are tempted to linger 


a moment to refer to them. 


The shading of hill-features on 


the one-inch maps is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful and artistic of 
all the mapping. processes of the 
Ordnance Survey. 
ridge, bump, and hollow of the 
ground the scale is capable of 
representing is brought out with 
the utmost minuteness und deli- 
cacy of expression. 


sheets of Scotland, fit them to 
gether, and see what a marvellous 
effect of relief is produced, and 
how perfectly the geological struc- 
ture of the country can be read, 
simply by a faithful and detailed 
rendering of the actual orological 
features. On this point we cai 


not refrain from quoting a dis 


tinguished authority :— 
“In the case of the Ordnance Sur 
vey map on the scale of one inch t0 


a mile, the varying forms of the sum © 
face are so faithfully delineated a5 


frequently to indicate to a 


observer the nature of the rocks and 
the geological structure of the ground. 
The artists who sketched the hills 
must indeed have had good eyes for 
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form. So carefully has their work 
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been done, that it is often not diffi- 
cult to distinguish upon their maps 
“hills formed of such rocks as sand- 
stone from those that are composed 

of more durable kinds. The individ- 
yal characteristics of mountains of 
schist, of granite, of quartz-rock, of 
slate, are often well depicted; nay, 
even the varieties of igneous rock 
which enter into the formation of the 
numerous hills and knolls of the Low- 

Jands can frequently be detected by 

the features which the artists have 
so intelligently caught. Another set 

of features which their maps display 
are those due to glaciation. These 
areadmirably brought out, even down 
to the smallest details. A glance at 

sich maps as those of Teviotdale and 

he Merse, for example, shows at 

mee the direction taken by the old 

mer de glace. The long parallel flut- 

ings of the hill-slopes, roches mouton- 

gees, projecting knolls and hills with 
their fai/s, the great series of banks 
and ridges of stony clay which trend 
down the valley of the Tweed—these, 
and many more details of interest to 
ialists, are shown upon the maps. 

All over Scotland similar phenomena 
are common, and have been repro- 
duced with marvellous skill on the 
shaded streets issued by the Ordnance 
Survey. And yet the artists were not 
geologists. . . . With such admirable 
cartographical work before them, 
how long will intelligent teachérs 
continue to tolerate those antiquated 
monstrosities which so often do duty 
as wall-maps in their schoolrooms?”’! 
Another accomplished geologist, 
writing some years ago to General 
Sir H. James, expresses himself 
thus as to hill-shaded maps of 
the Eastern Scottish Borders: ‘‘I 
never tire of looking at them; 
they are so beautifully done and 
so wonderfully suggestive. They 
are all the more valuable that 


_ they were constructed out of dry 
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levellings, and without reference 
to geological theories.’’ Testimony 
such as this is the more gratifying 
because it is spontaneous, and em- 
anates from those who have no 
interest in belauding the work ; 
and because it is, we think we 
may say, notwithstanding what 
a grumbler here and there may 
assert, undeniably true. 

‘We pass now to the organisation 
of the Ordnance Survey. This 
organisation rests upon a military 
basis, as it ever has done since the 
inauguration of the Department. 
The entire force consists of a 
mixed body of military mea and 
civilians. Its traditions are mili- . 
tary, and its discipline is largely 
tinged with the same element. 
What the primary triangulation 
is to the general Survey work, 
such is the military element to 
the constitution of the Survey 
personnel. It is at once the 
framework, the backbone, the 
substratum on which the stability 
of the whole body depends. The 
superintendence of the various 
sub - branches of the work is 
mainly given to the non-commis- 
sioned officers (or occasionally to 
the ex-non-commissioned officers) 
of the companies of Engineers 
employed on the Survey. ‘‘ The 
headquarters of the Survey of the 
United Kingdom is at Southamp- 
ton. From thence all orders con- 
nected with the administration 
and conduct of the Survey are 
issued, and all the plans and maps 
of Great Britain are there engraved 
and printed; the plans and maps 
of Ireland are engraved and pub- ° 
lished at the Survey Office in 
the Phoenix Park, Dublin.’’? At 





1“The Physical Features of Scotland.” 


. General, presented to Parliament as a Blue-Book—1856. 
Unchanged. 


; By Professor J. Geikie, F, R. S.— 
Scottish Geographical Society’s Magazine, January, March 1885. 
*We quote from the first detailed Report on’ the Survey by the Director- 
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Southampton the Director-General 
is located, and has an official res- 
idence. Here also is quartered 
his executive officer, who has 
charge of the correspondence and 
accounts of the Survey, and carries 
on, under the chief’s orders, the 
general administrative duties of 
the Department. A third officer 
acts as assistant executive officer, 
regimental adjutant, and superin- 
tendent of the issue of the pub- 
lished maps. A_ fourth is in 
charge of the trigonometrical de- 
partment (now secondary and ter- 
tiary triangulation). Two more 
oversee the various processes of 
work more immediately connected 
with publication—as photography, 
zincography, engraving, colouring 
the maps and the like ; while an- 
other superintends the _ electro- 
typing, workshops, and _ stores 
supply branches—these last hav- 
ing largely grown in importance 


of late years, as the out-turn and 
the area of the work have increased. 
A regimental quartermaster com- 


pletes the tale of commissioned 
Engineer officers employed at 
Southampton. Until 1842 the 
Survey headquarters were at the 
Tower of London; but in conse- 
quence of the map office there 
having been destroyed by fire in 
that year, the central establish- 
ment was removed to Southamp- 
ton. The Department is further 
divided into a number of local 
commands, each with a distinct 
central office, distributed through 
the country where the operations 
for the time being may happen. to 
be going on. At present there are 
ten such divisional or field com- 
mands, all engaged in the surveying 
of general details, and all located 
in England and Wales. There is, 
besides, a division for Ireland, the 
duties of which are to revise the 
old six-inch Survey maps of that 
country, to engrave the one-inch 
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hill-maps, and_ to publish large. 


scale survéys of certain towns, be. 


sides carrying out some special — 
services for public departments, — 
There are also two divisions c é 


with the secondary levelling, the 
contouring, and the hill-sketching — 
of the English work in progress; | 
and one, with its chief office in Par- | 


liament Street, London, looks ex- 


clusively after the civil boundaries 
of England and Wales—county, ~ 


parochial, municipal, parliamen- ~ 
tary, and the like—so that these 
may be properly ascertained and 
mapped. Scotland, except as to 
the engraving of a small portion‘of 
its area, has been finished some — 
years. 
sional units is under the chief 
superintendence of an officer of the © 
Royal Engineers, assisted in some 
cases by a second officer belonging 
to the same corps. The command- - 
ing officers subdivide their men 
into field or office sections to suit 
the work they have to perform— 
each section being, as a rule, under 
the charge of a non-commissioned 
officer. There are four companies 
of Engineer soldiers (equivalent to 
a battalion) employed on the Sur- ~ 
vey, raised specially for its require- 
ments at different times. The first 
to be detailed for this service was 
the 13th, which was formed in 1824 
at the commencement of the opera- 
tions in Ireland. Prior tothis date — 
there were no sapper soldiers associ- 
ated with the officers of Engineers — 
on the Ordnance Survey. In the ~ 


following year two more Survey — 


companies were raised, becoming 
the 14th and 16th; and in 1848 


the 19th company was added to ~ 
It will 


the Survey establishment. . 
thus be obvious how the military — 


* 


constituent of the Survey leavens — 


the whole mass. It would be im- 


possible to overrate the advantage 


of having a permanent military 


force like this the mainstay of the — 
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business, while supplemented by 
civilians in larger or smaller num- 
pers as circumstances may require. 
All the higher authorities have 
been practically agreed upon this 
from the outset of the Survey to 
the present time. The system may 
be summed up epigramatically, 
after the modern political fashion, 
as that of the three E’s—combining 
¢lasticity, economy, and efficiency. 
And it is to be devoutly hoped that 
no guasi reformers or bureaucratic 
tinkers will be induced to meddle 
with it. 

Up to 1855 the State Depart- 
ment under which the National, 
§irvey was conducted was the 
Honourable Board of Ordnance, 


‘amd the directors of the Survey 


were immediately responsible to 
that Board and its Master-General. 
Hence. its peculiar designation, 
“Ordnance Survey.’’ On the abo- 
lition of that Board, the control 
of the Survey passed to the War 
Office, with which it remained till 
1870, when it was transferred to 
H. M.’s Office of Works, and the 
annual vote for the Survey has 
since formed part of the Civil Ser- 
Thus it is that 
the first Commissioner of Works 
and Buildings is now head of the 
Survey, and its parliamentary 
representative. The number of 
employees, military and civil, en- 
gaged on the Survey of the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1885, be- 
sides temporary tapping-boys, was 
3240. he Director-General of the 
Survey makes an annual report of 
its progress, and this report is pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The services rendered to other 
public Departments by the Ord- 


_ Rance Survey have been neither 


few nor unimportant, but the 


“Space taken up in this article pre- 
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cludes more than the barest refer- 
ence to them. From 1848 to 1850 
it undertook and completed for the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 


‘sion a -special triangtlation and 


survey of London and eight miles 
round. Observatories for the theo- 
dolite were erected above the cross 
on the dome of St Paul’s, and on 
the northwest tower of West- 
minster Abbey; and a great many 
levels were taken along the streets. 
The Survey has furnished officers 
and non-commissioned officers at 
different times to carry out various 
special surveys abroad—at Jerusa- 
lem, Sinai, Cyprus, the Cape, Can- 
ada, British Columbia, and else- 
where. Important work has been 
done for the Admiralty, the For- 
eign, Colonial, India, and other 
Government offices; while, ever 
since 1858-59, when the eyes of the 
country were turned to the ques- 
tion of national defences, the War 
Office has been putting the Survey 
Department under pretty constant 
requisition. 

The State has had from South- 
ampton maps of Turkey, maps of 
the Servian and Turco-Persian 
frontiers, maps of Afghanistan, 
maps of the Transvaal, of Van- 
couver Island, of the Oregon 
Territory, and soon.! The Regis- 
trar-General’s Department has laid 
the Survey under contribution for 
the delimitation of civil boun- 
daries, and the computation of the 
civil areas of the country, for the ° 
purposes of the Census returns. 
Her Majesty’s Boundary Commis- 
sions for redistribution of seats 
under the several franchise bills 
have in each case drawn largely on 
its resources. Under the Reform 
Bill of 1832, two Engineer officers 
of the Survey, Lieutenants Daw- 
son and Drummond, prepared the 
maps required. for the Boundary 





1 See the Director:General’s various reports to Parliament. 
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Commission. . In 1868, six Sur- 
vey officers were appointed to the 
Royal Commission on Parliamen- 
tary Boundaries, and assisted in 


holding the local inquiries. On. 


that occasion Sir Henry James, 
Director of the Survey, prepared 
and published for the Commission- 
ers’ Report a very large number 
of maps. Similarly, the Depart- 
ment was suddenly called upon 
under the recent Seats Bill to fur- 
nish an immense number of special 
maps for Sir John Lambert’s Boun- 
dary Commission ;' and a large fur- 
ther supply, embodying the altera- 
tions made in Committee, followed. 
The demand was very urgent, and 
it was necessary to work extra 
time night and day. The total 
number of maps supplied for the 
purposes of this Commission was 
about 453,000. In this instance, 
there were six officers from the 
Ordnance Survey, and two ex- 
Survey officers, sitting either as 
commissioners or assistant commis- 
sioners. In Ireland, special sur- 
veys have been made for the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commission; 
and the State surveyors have for 
long been doing work for the Val- 
uation Department, for the Land 
Judges’ Court, and for the Land 
Commission. Special maps have 
been supplied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and to the Stationery 
Office. The Geological Survey of 
the kingdom sends its field data 
to Southampton and Mountjoy, 
and the details are engraved on 
a separate set of copperplates for 
the use of that bureau. In short, 
. most of the Government depart- 
ments, and many public bodies 
besides those enumerated, have 
at one time or another come to 


the National Survey for assist- ‘ 


ance. 


book of 1636, ancient Anglo-Saxon 


charters, including the priceless 


Ashburnham collection, with many 


other series of selected national — 


documents of the highest import- 


ance, have been copied and pub- — 
lished through the Southampton — 
Office, under the three-and-twenty © 


years’ editorship of an accomplish- 
ed gentlemen expert, Mr. Basevi 
Sanders, late Deputy-Keeper of 
H. M.’s Records. 


Nor must we omit to name a 


scientific labour of the utmost im- 
port and interest which has de- 
volved on the Survey Department 
—the conducting of comparisons 
of the lineal standards of other 
countries with those of our own. 

We have reserved to the last, 
mention of a most interesting and 
notable scientific operation, in 
which the Ordnance Survey took 
part in 1861. This was the con- 


nection of the triangulation of ~ 


Great Britain with that of France, 
and its extension into Belgium, the 


former part of the work being al- ~ 


most a repetition of Roy’s proceed- 
ings in 1787, already described. 
The immediate object was, by con- 
necting the triangulation of Russia, 


Prussia, Austria, France, and Bel- — 


gium with our own, to afford the 
means of computing the geometri- 
cal length of a grand arc of paral- 


lel in latitude 52°, between our ~ 
station at Valentia, in the south-~ 
west of Ireland, the most westerly — 





1 A leading article in the ‘Times’ of 2d March 1$85 says, in reference to 


these maps,—*The Commissioners give the credit for them to the officers of the 


Ordnance Survey Department, and are profuse in expressing a gratitude which = 


every reader of the reports will feel almost equally with themselves.” 





Reproductions of facsimiles of — 
ancient MSS. by photo-zincography _ 
is another important branch of work’ 
which has fallen to the Survey. The © 
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“point of Europe, and the Russian 
station at Oursk, on the river 
Oural. Then, this length so com- 
puted could be compared with the 
samé distance ascertained astron- 
omically, by means of the difference 
of the longitude at the two stations, 
which the Astronomer-Royal had 
previously determined, with the 
greatest precision, by the inter- 

e of telegraphic _ signals. 
Several of the old stations of 1787 
were re-established, as Fairlight 
and Paddlesworth on one side, and 
Montlambert, Gravelines, Mont- 
Cassel, and Dunkerque on the 
other. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Cameron,' then executive officer 
of the Ordnance Survey, was given 
charge of the English military 
party: Colonel Lévret, of the 
Imperial Staff, superintended the 
French share of the undertaking. 
The observations were to be dupli- 
cated by the delegates of both na- 
tions, each side using precisely the 
same stations, and sharing the cost 
of erecting the necessary observa- 
tories. We made use of the old 
Ramsden’s 3-feet theodolite, and 
of a 24-inch and an 18-inch instru- 
ment. Our French colleagues stuck 
to their repeating circles. Some 
fine specimens of scaffolds to carry 
the theodolites were erected by Mr 
Beaton (an ex-sergeant of Engin- 
eers), some of which were in most 
difficult positions, and exhibited 
great skill in their construction. 
The usual signals, including helio- 
Stats by day, and reflecting-lamps 
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by night, were made use of. We 
began our work on the Kentish 
coast in May 1861, and our observ- 
ing parties crossed over to France 
in the summer, one or other of 
them remaining there from August 
to the end of January 1862. The 
weather: turned very foggy and 
stormy towards the end of the 
time, and on the roth November, 
at Harlettes station, the scaffold 
staging, 80 feet high, which had 
been erected by the French offi- 
cers, was blown down in a very 
severe gale. Our sappers, how- 
ever, who were encamped there, 
speedily restored it. Mount Kem- 
mel, near Ypres in Belgium, was 
the last station observed from by 
our 24-inch instrumental party ; 
this was done towards the end of 
November. On the 15th March 
1861, M. Thouvenal informed our 
ambassador (Lord Cowley) that 
the Préfets of the two departments 
of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais had 
been invited by the Minister of the 
Interior to render every assistance 
to our people; and the most per- 
fect accord seems to have existed 
throughout this ‘‘grande opéra- 
tion’ among all concerned.? An 
official treatise on the computa- 
tions, all of which were under his 
immediate superintendence, was 
drawn up by Captain Ross Clarke ; 
and an excellent little account of 
the field-work, by Captain Le Poeér 
Trench, R.E., is added ; both these 
officers of the Ordnance Survey 
having been engaged in the joint 





1 Afterwards Director-General of the Survey, in succession 


to Sir H. James. 


General Cameron’s death, in 1878, deprived the department of one who had 
long been intimately associated with it, and whose technical knowledge, sound 
judgment, and unvarying urbanity will ever be remembered by those whose privi- 


lege it was to serve under him. 


* Marshall Randon writes to M. Thouvenel: “Votre Excellence comprendra 
qu’il est convenable et de plus nécessaire au succés de-cette grande opération, que 


les deux pays y participent autant que possible dans la méme mesure et avec le 


Plus parfait accord.” And M. Chazot, addressing the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
Says: “ Nous efforcerons de procurer aux Ingénieurs anglais qni en seront chargés 


' toutes les facilités désirables et le concours le plus empressé.” 
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enterprise. Such, then was this 
piece of work, which in so many 
respects recails Roy’s skilful oper- 
ation, and which, like his, reflected 
the greatest credit on all those en- 
gaged in it. The results were most 
valuable, and led up to that com- 
parison we have already alluded 
to, of the national lineal standards 
of so many Continental States with 
our own. Without such compari- 
son the geometrical admeasurement 
of what Airy described as ‘* prob- 
ably the longest arc of parallel that 
man will ever measure,’’ —an arc 
about 75° in length, or over a fifth 
of the entire circle of parallel,— 
could never have been satisfactor- 
ily achieved. 

As a proof of the interest mani- 
fested by other countries in the 
work of the British Survey, we 
may instance the fact that at dif- 
ferent times officers have been sent 
from foreign and colonial Govern- 
ments to receive instruction at the 
Ordnance Survey headquarters, 
Southampton, especially in the 
art of photo-zincography ; indeed, 
nearly every European State has 
done this. In 1868, for example, 
Colonel Zimmerman, of the gen- 
eral staff of the Prussian army, and 
director of their topographical de- 
partment, was sent over to Eng- 
land to learn our organisation and 
methods of work; and for this 
purpose he visited our surveying 
parties both in the field and office. 
Colonel Stubendorf of the Russian 
staff, and Professor Davidson of 
the United States Coast Survey, 
visited Southampton in 1875 with 
a like object. At one time, also, 
the training of officers and men for 
the Indian Government,caused a 
very frequent demand upon the 
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resources of the Sout 
establishment. The Di 
General of the Ordnance Survey, 
it may be here mentioned, is an 
ex officio honorary member of the 
International Geodesic Associa. | 
tion, the permanent commission of — 
which is presided over by General _ 
Prince Ibafiez. BCS 
To bring our review of the his- 
tory and work of the National ~ 
Survey up to the present time, 
there remains only to notice the 
large augmentation of its force ~ 
which took place in 1881, and ~ 
resulted from the recommenda- — 
tions of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons 
to ‘inquire into and report upon ~ 
what steps should be taken ‘*to ~ 
simplify the title to land, and to ~ 
facilitate the transfer thereof.” 
This Committee was appointed in 
the session of 1878, and sat on till — 
June of the following year, when 
it made its report. 


“In 1880,” writes General Cooke, ~ 
“the question of facilitating the trans- 
fer of land was brought prominently” — 
forward, and, as a good map of the 
country on a sufficient scale is one 
of the most important desiderata for — 
dealing successfully with that ques ~ 
tion, the attention of the country and 
of Parliament was called to the great 
desirability of completing the Ord- — 
nance Survey at an earlier date. It © 
was therefore determined that the 
staff of the Survey should be about — 
doubled, so that the work should be — 
completed in 1890 instead of in 1900 © 
as was previously contempiated ; and 
the necessary steps are being taken to 
carry out this object.’”” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty 
of suddenly increasing so largely ~ 
the strength of trained employees, 
it was smoothly and most success 





1 Letter to Treasury, 18th September 1860, advocating re-establisnmeat of 
geodesic connection between Great Britain and the Continent. 
2 Director-General’s Annual Report to Parliament on Ordnance Survey, 


P. 4. 





1866.) 
fully accomplished. And the re- 
sult promises to more than justify 
the forecast made of the accelera- 
tion of the progress which would 
ensue; for we shall probobly. be 
well within the pledge given to 
Parliament and the nation as to 
the completion of the Cadastral 
Survey of the United Kingdom 
in 1890, provided always that the 
necessary annual funds continue to 
be voted, and no unforseen causes 
of delay arise beyond the control 
of those who conduct it. 

We have now endeavoured to 
fulfil the aim with which we set 
gut—-namely, to trace the  be- 
ginnings of the National Survey, 
the outlines of its history, its 
gradual development, its organ- 
jsation, its work; what it is, 
and what it has done for the 
country. To the question—in our 
own experience not seldom put, 

‘and by persons who ought to be 
better informed —What are the 


objects the Survey subserves? it 
may be well to give here a cate- 


_ gorical answer. These principally 
are: (1) military, and specially for 
laying out the national defences ; 
(2) geodetic; (3) geological; (4) 
hydrographic, as supplying accu- 
tate coast details to the nautical 
surveyor; (5) archeological; (6) 
topographic; (7) for engineering 


purposes of all kinds connected, 


with the construction and main- 
tenance of water-works, gas-works, 
drainage - works, telegraphs, rail- 
way:, roads, canals, harbours, and 
so forth ; (8) mineral surveys; (9) 
parliamentary, in reference to 
standing orders; (10) sanitation, 
as under the various Acts relating 
to the public health; (11) delimi- 
tation of the civil and ecclesiasti- 
_ tal divisions of the country, elec- 
} oral divisions, municipal, county, 
' hundred, parochial, &c.; (12) to 
facilitate the adjustment of juris- 
. dictional areas, both governmental 
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and for local assessments, as dis- 
tricts under the poor law, under 
school boards, under urban or rural 
sanitary authorities, quarter and 
petty sessional, assize, police, post- 
al, and so on; (13) census and 
statistical information; (14) the 
enclosure and reclamation of waste 
lands; (15) registration of title ; 
(16) simplifying and cheapening 
conveyances of land, deeds of sale, 
leases, and all transfers of landed 
property; (17) for miscellaneous 
uses of general public or private 
interest. This, then, though far 
from being an exhaustive list, is 
a goodly enough one to furnish 
forth an ample raison détre for 
the prosecution and maintenance 
of a national cadastral survey. 

To return to the Select Com- 
mittee of 1878-79 on title and 
transfer of land. Nothing could 
be more significant than the refer- 
ences to the Ordnance Survey in 
its Report :— 


“As regards scale and accuracy,” 
says the Report,” “the recent Cadastral 
Survey of England and Wales, so far 
as it has gone, leaves little or nothing 
to be desired. Indeed the 
best testimony to the value of the 
25-inch to a mile survey is furnished 
by the fact that, as a_rule, solicitors 
use it whenever they «an... . 
Unfortunately ” (and this was true at 
the time) “neither the larger nor the 
smaller survey have been pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as could be wished. 
Your Committee believe that it is im- 
possible to overrate the value of a 
correct official survey as a means of 
preventing confusion of boundaries 
and facilitating the identification of 
property, and they earnestly recom- 
mend that the important work of sur- 
veying England and Wales on both 
scales should be, resumed and com- 
pleted with as little delay as possible.” 


And the Committee conclude 
their Report with certain recom- 
mendations, this being among 
them: ‘‘The immediate comple- 
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tion of the Cadastral Survey of 
England and Wales, and its ob{iga- 
tory adoption (subject to such modi- 
fications as may from time to time 
become necessary) for identifying 
and describing property.’’ Coming 
to the minutes of evidence, we find 
Mr Dees (Q. 702) stating that 
‘‘the Ordnance Survey is of the 
utmost value to every one dealing 
with property.”” But weightier 
still is the testimony of Lord 
Chancellor Cains. (Q. 2912)— 
‘*Does not your lordship think 
that the pressing forward of the 
Ordnance Survey of 25 inches to 
the mile would be a great benefit 
to landowners, vendors, and pur- 
chasers?’’ ‘*I should think very 
greatindeed.”” (2913)—‘‘It would 
dispense with the necessity for any 
land map, would it not?” ‘*On 
an extensive scale it would dis- 
pense with all estate plans, I should 
think.’’ With such views as these 
before the Government, we can 
understand how it came about that 
the Ordnance Survey was forth- 
with accelerated, and the annual 
*vote very soon more than doubled. 
That this question of imminent 
legislative reforms, in the direction 
of vastly simplifying the acquisi- 
tion and transfer of land, the reg- 
istration of titles, &c., is going to 
be intimately connected with the 
work of the Imperial Cadastral 
Survey, must be self-evident. It 
is a question entirely outside the 
range of party politics. It matters 
not what Government may be in 
power, the Ordnance Survey 25- 
inch maps, with every enclosure 
marked down on them and identi- 
fied by a parcel area and reference 
number, both enfaced, as they now 
are, on the map itself, must be- 
come the indispensable basis of 
any such schemes of land reform. 
Indeed one need not go beyond 
the sister isle to see what the 
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official maps,. although these 
mainly on no larger scale than 
inches to the mile, have done in 
this direction for the community, 


“We are informed,” says the Re. 
ms of Mr Walpole’s Commission on _ 
egistration of Title (1857), by “com. 
petent witnesses, that the Ordnance — 
Survey of Ireland is considered one — 
of the most valuable acts of practical — 
government that has ever been carried - 
out in Ireland. The maps are in” 

almost universal use in the man 

ment of estates, in the sale of land 
and in the valuation of land for public 
and private purposes.” 


Amid the wrangle of tongues” 
and pens, the sowing of disunion, — 
and the general chaos of ideas © 
abroad to-day in respect of that 
most unhappy country, when senti- 
mentalists are bidding fair to make 
all practical government of it im- 
possible, and their heads are being 
turned over the ‘‘ Frankenstein” 
their folly and feebleness have 
created, it is something for the — 
Survey to be able to point to a bit 
of firm ground like this out of the, 
muddy waters. 

And this brings us to the con- 
clusion of our subject—the question 
of the future of the Ordnance Sur- _ 
vey, and, as indissolubly bound up 
with it, the question of a periodical 
revision of the Survey maps. The 
time has now arrived when the 
consideration of this matter can 
no longer be delayed. Within a 
few months hence the surveyors — 
will be beginning to fall out of © 
work, and by the end of 1887 it 
is probable that the entire Cadas- 
tral Survey of the kingdom, so far 
as the field-surveying stage goes, — 
will have been completed. There — 
is now a magnificent trained staff 
of outdoor officials, and before they ~ 
have to be discharged wholesale, i 
will be well to make sure that the 
State has no further need of their 
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‘services; because, once gone, it is 


i 


no easy thing to get them back 

in. Let us see, then, how we 
shall stand a year or two hence as 

rds work done. Ireland, the 
first part of the British Isles to 
have had a comparatively large- 
scale survey, is, with the exception 
of the county of Dublin and the 
larger towns, mapped on no greater 
scale than six inches to the mile. 
The Irish six-inch survey was fin- 
ished about 1842; but it was at 
first intended only to survey and 
map the country by town-lands, 
without showing subdivisions of 
fields—and nearly all the Ulster 
counties were done in this way to 
begin with. But it was found 
that for Sir Richard Griffith’s gen- 
éral valuation of Ireland this was 
insufficient, and the system was 
changed, so as to supply the de- 
tails of enclosures of land. In 
1844 it was decided to ga back 
upon the Ulster work and _ sup- 


plement it with the fields, and this 
special revision went on till its 


completion in 1868. A further 


“general revision of the whole six- 


inch map of the island, bringing 
all details up to date, than began, 
and is still in progress. Undoubt- 
edly a large quantity of the land 
in Ireland is bog or mountain 
waste, for which a six-inch map 
is ample. But that a want is felt 
in many instances for larger-scal€ 
maps is evidenced by the number 
of special surveys we have under- 


-taken, and are still undertaking, 


for the purposes of the Land 
Judges’ Court. Were a Cadastral 
Survey of Ireland beginning now 
(instead of as in 1824), there can 
be no sort of doubt that the culti- 
vated country would be mapped 
on the 25-inch scale. Scotland 
has a 25-inch map of all its arable 
lands, excepting in the case of 
certain counties, surveyed before 
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Government adopted that scale. 
These, unluckily, are just the 
counties which, having been the 
first selected for survey, include 
the most valuable agricultural 
areas. The premier Scottish shire 
(Mid-Lothian), Fife, Haddington 
Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown, are 
among them. England and Wales 


-will have been entirely surveyed 


on the 25-inch scale, except moun- 
tain or very extensive moorland 
tracts, and — miradbile dictu, it 
might be thought —except also 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which 
two counties were surveyed and 
mapped on the six-inch scale be- 
fore the 5,\55th cadastre was sanc- 
tioned. Here then, indeed, is an 
anomaly. Save London and _ its 
environs, what part of the United 
Kingdom can compare in industrial 
importance with these two northern 
English counties? Yet they pos- 
sess (excluding the town maps) 
nothing larger than a six-inch sur- 
vey, some parts of it upwards of 
forty years old, for the survey of 
Lancashire was excuted in 18 40- 
48, and that of Yorkshire in 1840- 
54. In the interval, conceive what 
the changes have been in the 
southern or manufacturing por- 
tions of these counties. Whole 
towns have sprung up, and prob- 
ably in many cases swept away 
almost every vestige of the old 
landmarks, so that much of the 
face of the country would now be 
barely recognisable. These dis- 
tricts are covered with a net of 
new railways; old factories are 
gone, new ones have grown up 
broadcast. The moneyed interests 
of these great trading counties are 
incalculable. How much longer 
are they going to be content with 
a six-inch map, already thirty to 
forty years out of date, and (if we 
exclude one or two isolated special 
25-inch surveys) without so much 
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as a parcel area to it, when the 
rest of the country, much of it 
non-manufacturing, is rejoicing in 
its 25-inch map, with the area of 
every field and enclosure given 
computed to the thousandth of 
an acre? 

Fortunately we are not without 
indications of the views in author- 
itative quarters on this subject. 
‘« The question,”’ said Lord Bury, 
in a memorandum laid before the 
Select Committee of 1861, “‘ of re- 
plotting Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
or all Ireland, on the 5,4,,th scale, 
may be-well postoned till Eng- 
land and Wales are surveyed.” 
Well, England and Wales are all 
but surveyed. But the evidence 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, when 
Assistant Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, before Lord Duncan’s Com- 
mittee in 1856, is more to the 
point. Asked (Q. 103)—‘* Do you 
contemplate that the whole of 
England and Ireland should be 
ultimately resurveyed on the large 
scale of 24 inches?’’ (afterwards 
fixed at 25.344 inches), he replies: 
‘* Ultimately, after Scotland ‘has 
been completed.”’ (104)—‘‘ You 
would propose that Scotland should 
be completed upon the 24-inch 
scale under the reservations you 
have made, and that England and 
Ireland should afterwards be re- 
surveyed upon the same scale?’’ 
‘¢ That is my opinion.”’ 

But, further—to pass from the 
particular cases just cited, where 
it is renewal of old surveys on a 
larger scale that is in question— 
as to the necessity of a general 
periodical revision of the national 
maps, in order to keep them up 
to date. From month to month, 
from year to year, an incessant 
element of change is at work upon 
the face of the country. It may 
be more here, it may be less there, 
but everywhere alterations are 



















taking place. Houses are } 
pulled down, hedges stubbed 
fields thrown into one, old 
cleared off, waste lands broug 
under the plough; and ae : 
jects. take their place. The fies 
tions are greater than the < 
tractions. In the environs 
large towns, building for the 
part goes on apace: ‘in such ag _ 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, a year or two makes _ 
an immense alteration to the ca 
dastral map: while round about 
London—the survey of which was 
a gigantic undertaking, and ital 
from 1863 to 1873, so that — is. 
now from a dozen to twenty years 
old—the accessions in the way of 
buildings, north, south, east, and , 
west, must be something enor- 
mous. Then, the altitude marks _ 
cut on milestones, gate - pillars, 
houses, &c., are often disturbed; 
or subsidence may take place, so 
that these require occasional res- 
toration. Then, again, the. civil — 
boundaries of the country undergo ~ 
many changes in the course of 
years. Municipal boroughs are ~ 
extended, new towns are incor 
porated, parliamentary boroughs 
are created, suppressed, or altered; 
divisions of counties are changed, 
parishes are being pared down, or 
added to, or amalgamated with 
detached parts of others by the 
Local Government Board, under 
the powers of the Divided Parishes 
Act. Evidently, therefore, to re- — 
cord all these mutations demands — 
a systematic correction of the ca- 
dastral maps from time to time ~ 
on the ground. The intervals at 
which this should be done have — 
been variously estimated from ten — 
to fifteen years; some have RS 
a longer period ; but all are agreed 
that a regular ‘periodical revision 
of the maps is a sine gud nom. 
Again let us hear the evidence ns 
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of Sir C. Trevelyan, who speaks 
jn this matter with no uncertain 
sound. Lord Duncan’s Committee 
gre discussing revision of the large 
Ordnance maps. ‘‘I contemplate,” 
says Sir Charles (Q. 124), ‘‘a per- 
manent staff for this purpose; I 
gonsider that it should be a per- 
manent Government department, 
and I would have the maps re- 
ysed from time to time. That 
was one of the principles laid 
down in the Treasury Minute of 
October 1840, when the six-inch 


“gale was originally established in 


Great Britain.’”’ (Q. 157)—‘*What 
J understand you to say is, that 
jm your opinion a large body of 
“ngineers will probably in future 
te, as it has been, in the perma- 
nent employ of the Government : 

think they may be occasion- 
ally employed in revising the Ord- 
mance Survey?” ‘*I go beyond 
that. I consider that an auth- 
etic, detailed, national survey 
so important for the efficient 
and economical transaction of the 
business of this country, that 
even supposing we had no corps 
of Engineers, and no Sappers and 
Miners, it would still be a highly 
profitable employment of public 
money to keep up a sufficient body 
of experienced skilled surveyors to 
conduct these operations; but hav- 
ing a corps of scientific Engineers, 
and a trained and highly efficient 
body of Sappers and Miners, I 
think they may be very beneficially 
-tmployed in this work; and not 


oily will they always be available 


‘it time of war, but their military 


pacity and general intelligence . 


will be much improved by the ex- 
Petience they have acquired in this 
‘“tvice. That has been proved in 
the course of the present war.” 
As to the extent of revision that 
might be looked for, this is what 
si very eminent civil engineer, 
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Mr Thomas Hawksley, told Lord 
Bury’s Commiittee in 1861: ‘‘ The 
first time upon which I used toa 
great extent the 6-inch map was, 
I think, in 1846, upon the great 
Liverpool waterworks; it was a 
survey which extended over 32 
miles in length, and we found 
that map exceedingly useful; but 
in referring to that map since that 
period, I find so many changes 
made in the country in all parts of 
it, that although you do not want 
an entirely new survey, yet you 
want practically a revision al- 
ready.’’ Already; but this was 
five-and-twenty years ago, and 
no general revision of Lancashire 
has taken place in the interim. 
Here is what the Right Hon. 
Edward Ellice, M.P., supported 
by the future Speaker of the 
Houst of Commons, Sir Evelyn 
(then Mr) Denison—both of whom 
were opposed at the time to the 
adoption of a Government 25-inch 
or ‘property’? survey — thought 
thirty years since would be neces- 
sary in the way of revision of such 
a survey :— 


“ Your Committee,” they wished to 
say in the Report prepared under the 
presidency of Lord Duncan, “upon 
these conflicting statements have diffi- 
culty in giving a decided opinion as 
to the amount of benefit to be derived 
from a property survey. That there 
would be some advantages is undenia- 
ble, but to what extent appears proble- 
matical. This point, however, is incon- 
testable—that any lasting advantage 
must entirely depend upon the consent 
of Parliament to keep up as a per- 
manent addition to the establishment 
of the country a staff of surveyors ex- 
clusively employed in the constant 
revision of these property plans. 
Such .revision, involving fresh sur- 
veys, must necessarily be maintained; 
otherwise, looking to the never-ceas- 
ing change in the subdivision of land 
and disposition of buildings,from either 
natural or artificial causes, the plans 
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would within a very few years become 
valueless as public records. They 
would represent as facts things that 
no longer existed, and would tend to 
mislead rather than to assist.” ! 


Lastly, we will quote from the 
official report to Parliament. for 
1884 by Colonel Stotherd, C.B., 
the present Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey :— 


“ Owing to the great changes that 
are constantly being made by the 
enclosure of waste lands, erection of 
buildings, and other alterations 1n the 
face of the country, it will. be neces- 
sary to revise the published plans 
periodically. The revision” 
(a small experimental one) “of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, the survey of 
which was made nearly forty years 
ago, indicates that during this period 
very extensive alterations have oc- 
curred, and that our present maps are, 
as regards the manufacturing and 
mining districts of those two counties, 
practicaliy obsolete. On the 
completion of the survey of England 
and Wales, now rapidly drawing to a 
close, it will be a convenient time to 
begin the revision, as we shall then 
have a trained staff of surveyors ready 
to commence, who, if there be no work 
for them, must be discharged—a pro- 
ceeding it is ‘desirable -as far as pos- 
sible to avoid.” 2 


This question, then, of a general 
systematic revision of the national 
maps, it is for the Government 
and Parliament to settle, and that 
soon. WVec mora, mec requies. 
There must be no standing still. 
The labours of a century have 
built up a magnificent edifice, the 
like of which no country in the 
world possesses, as indeed no coun- 
try but our own has ever had 
placed in its hands in print ex- 
haustive results of such a kind. 
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So far the nation. unques' 
owes to the Legislature and 
Executive a debt of gratitude 
having conceived and carried g 
to within measurable distance of — 
successful accomplishment so hep 
culean an enterprise. But ‘= 
Bull must not flatter himself tha 
the work of the Imperial : 
at home, from which he deriva 
many benefits, is incontinently to 
come to an end. He is shrewd 
enough to know that’ you oY 
erect a costly structure and then 
leave it alone, and expend no a 
money on it; or launch one of 
giant vessels he is so justly 
of, and éxpect it to float the 
waters for all time without 
refit or resurvey. For. a very 
erate sum compared with 
first cost the State maps can be 
kept up to date, once we can over 
take the alterations which are 
continually taking place over the 
surface of the land. But a stem 
chase is a long chase, and after a. 
certain interval has been reached, — 
every year’s delay in revising the 
surveys drifts us further and fur 
ther to leeward. Already so much 
of the country is in need of revi 
sion, that a considerable, outlay 
will probably be required in the 
first instance—larger or smaller, 
according to the time it is spread 
over—to pull up arrears, before 
we can consider ourselves sil 
abreast of the changes. i 
there should be no difficulty in~ 
conducting the revision ina vot 
lar and methodic manner, pro 

the requisite funds are forthcom- 
ing. If it is decided that the 
work is to cover, say, a dozen 
years distributed over the whole 
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1 Report of Select Committee to the Lower House on Ordnance Survey of 
Scotland, 6th May 1856, p. xviii. 2% 
2 His Report for 1885, published since these sheets went to press, is equally 
empahtic on this point. : 
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“country, or, in other words, that 


‘ach locality is to be. corrected 
every twelve years, then obviously, 
some such plans as the partition of 
the kingdom into a certain num- 
per of revisional survey districts, 
of which twelve is a multiple, at 
once suggests itself, each such dis- 
trict to occupy the corresponding 
quotient of time—one year, two 
ears, or whatever it may be—in 
its rectification; and, when the 


-tast of the districts has been re- 


yised, then it will be time to begin 
In particular 
localities, of course, where building 
grother alterations may be going 
om with more than ordinary rapid- 


‘ity, it may be found necessary to 


A great desidera- 


tum will be that what is done in 
‘the way of revision for any given 
area should be done quickly, or 
otherwise there will be no suffi- 
tient approximation to the actual 
tuth for the time being on any 


stof maps. These, however, are 
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matters of detail which may be 
safely left to the proper author- 
ities. Let them, and Parliament, 
and the nation, only see to it that 
the noble inheritance bequeathed 
to us by Roy and his successors is 
not allowed to fall into desuetude 
for want of timely maintenance. 
We have a fine State machine, in 
trained hands and in excellent 
working order; let us take care 
that too many of these hands are 
not prematurely dispersed beyond 
possibility of recall. We have up- 
reared a monument of priceless 
scientific and practical value, which 
is the envy of foreign States and 
peoples. Let us as its custodians 
not grudge the means to keep it 
in proper order. Else, instead of 
being what our great Continental 
neighbour has been pleased to 
designate it—the model for all the 
civilised nations of the world—the 
Ordnance Survey will become a 
reproach to us, nay, nothing short 
of a national disgrace. 





No traveller should despise rail- 
ways. Rapid trains, lightning 
trains, are not the worst triumphs 
ef civilisation. We breakfast one 
morning in London, the next morn- 
ing at Lucerne, and dine that even- 
ing at Milan. We commit our- 
selves to a sleeping-carriage, and 
wake up some days afterwards at 
Rome or Constantinople, having 
found all our wants supplied in 
our travelling house. But this 
rapidity is purchased at some cost. 
There are towns which habitual 
travellers never see. Early in an 
autumn morning we brush the 


_ film from our windows to catch a 


glimpse of the hill-fortress of Laon, 
or of the cathedral of Rheims. If 
we wish to visit them, we must get 
out in the cold, and wait twenty- 
four hours for another train. _ Other 
names great in history or art pass 
by us unnoticed. We know the 
refreshment-room of Amiens better 
than its cathedral. What is the 
remedy for this? We cannot re- 
turn to the days of travelling- car- 
riages. The old post-stations are 
shut up; post-horses and postil- 
ions are not to be had. We 
should not like to stable our own 
horses in the close, ill-smelling 
hovels which would be offered to 
us for our accommodation. It is 
poor fun to take a .walking tour 
along the hard high-road. Luckily 
civilisation has provided the best 
remedy for it own ravages. The 
bicycle supplies the place of the 
pad-horse, and the tricycle of the 
gig. We rattle merrily along the 
macadam at the rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour; our steeds 
only need a few drops of Tring- 
ham’s oil; we carry in our wallet 
enough clothes for a night or two, 
and send our heavy luggage by 
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train or diligence. 
stored again to the delights of the — 
road,—we see the hills, the open — 
fields, the peasantry, and the coun- — 


try inns ; we stay in many an old 


town, forgotten since the time of — 
our grandfathers; we have ‘free. 
dom, air, and exercise for our 
bodies, and plenty of entertain- 
ment for our minds. 


Filled with this idea, two friends — 


started, on a summer afternoon, 
from the good city-of Rouen. Aswe 
mounted the steep slope which leads 
up to Boos, we looked down for the 
last time on the pools and islands 
of.the Seine, on the towers of St 
Quen and the cathedral, and on 
the tall chimneys of the manu- 


facturing suburbs. Trade, we were 


told, is dull in this rival of Man- — 
chester, but. Rouen does not lay 
this to the fault of the Republic) 
At Boos we refreshed ourselves 
with Normandy cider, the peculiar 
drink of the province, visited a 
fifteenth-century dovecot which 
marks a manor of the Abbey of 
St Amand, and fare on the high- 
road to Paris. At Fleury we 
cross the Andelle, a humble tribu- 
tary of the Seine, mount the la- 


borious slope on the other side, 


take a road to the right which 
leads to the English-looking vil 

lage of Fresne-l’Archevéque, im 

which a magnificent mountain-ash 
full of berries justifies the name of 
the township. The slope of a deep 
Devonshire lane opens a Visi” 








which is closed by the majesti a 


keep of Chateau Gaillard, the 
favourite child of Richard Coeur 
de-Lion. We 
selves in the streets of Grand At — 
dely, and commit ourselves to the 
hospitality, of Madame Leroy, wit 
the Hotel Grand Cerf. 
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Les Andelys, the large and the. 


small, ‘are two of the prettiest 


‘villages in France. The lesser 


Andelys lies on the banks of the 
Seine, as it flows in graceful curves, 
and embraces wooden islands in 
its course; the greater spreads in 
a long line up the valley. The 
church of Grand Andelys is rich 
with carved crockets and painted 
windows. Its construction was 
spread over three hundred years, 
from the thirtenth to the six- 
teenth century. It is too impos- 
ing for a village church, and attests 
the former splendour of the town 
of Saint Clotilde. Just opposite 
stands our inn, the Grand Cerf, a 
curiosity worth a visit. It was 
the country house of Niaolas du 
Val, counsellor at the Parliament 
of Rouen in the time of Francis I. 
He built this house in the first 
half of the fifteenth censury. The 
front towards the street is carved 
with helmeted heads and works of 
agriculture. The lower story con- 
tains the greal hall, now divided 
by a partition, with its huge 
chimney, where ten people can 
warm themselves with ease. The 
projecting cover of the fireplace 
is carved with eoats of ‘arms and 
other devices. We are shown into 
a large bedroom on the upperfioor, 
with two beds set in deep alcoves. 
The room is full of ancient furni- 
ture, pottery, and pictures. Three 
large commodes of the time of 


‘Louis XV. are placed against the 
‘walls. The tables are so covered 


with every form of blue and white 
china, Rouen, Moustiers, Stras- 
bourg, and Delft, that there is 
ho room for anything else. Our 
very hand-basins are of majolica, 
while the walls are hidden with 
clocks, Flemish pictures, ivory 
Statuettes, fragments of stained 
glass, resting on large panels of 
Beauvais tapestry. The house is 
a Musée de Cluny on a small 
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scale, better perhaps to visit than 
to live in. ‘: 
Little Andelys owes its celeb- 
rity to the *‘saucy”’ castle which 
Richard I. built in a single year’s 
truce, as a barrier against Franee. 
It remained untouched till the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was lived in by Henri 
IV.. We are sometimes tempted 
to regret the dismantling of these 
ancient buildings, and to wish that 
they had been quietly left to the 
ravages of time. But it is easy to 
see that, as long as they were hab- 
itable, but unkept and unguarded, 
they were a nuisance to the neigh- 


bourhood. Their deserted halls and - 


intricate passages founda shelter 
for brigands, false coiners, beggars, 
tramps, and vagrants of all kinds. 
It was necessary either to garri- 
son them or to destroy them. The 
first course was expensive or im- 
possible ; the second was lucrative, 
by sale of the materials. Chateau 
Gaillard is justly considered as the 
high-water mark of castle-building 
at the end of the twelfth century. 
It dates from the year 1197. We 
still admire the lofty donjon with 
its circular bastians, the three con- 
centric fosses cut in the living 
rock, and the precipitous escarp- 
ment which falls directly to the 
Seine. But the traveler must not 
forget to visit the parish church. 
It is a gem of architecture of the 
same date as the castle. The 
exquisite purity of its vaulting 
fascinates the eye. It would be 
just in place in an English village. 
The road to Gisors crosses the 
highroad between Paris and Havre 
at Les Thilliers, where a hospitable 
inn gives us an excellent luncheon. 
We meet two English boys resident 
in France, who have. run down on 
their bicycles to Dieppe for a day’s: 
holiday, and are hastening back to 
Paris. They learn with dismay 
that the direct road is paved, and 
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that they must make a detour by 
Vetnon and Mantes. They will 
scarcely reach Paris that evening, 
as they intended. Our route runs 
first to Dangu,. once the home 
of Gladiateur, the Derby winner. 
Comte Lagrange is gone, the 
chateau is sold, and the glory of 
the training stables is dimmed. 
As we stop on a hill to look back 
upon the English-looking house of 
the sporting Frenchman, we see 
the towers of Gisors in front 
of us. 

Who has not heard of the pris- 
oner of Gisors? who has not seen 
his portrait,’ as published under 
the auspices of the English Art 
Union? We all know him as he 
sits carving a large .crucifix on 
the walls of his prison with one of 
the links of the chain which binds 
him.. The rock is hard, the light 
is. scanty, and the work appears 
prodigious. The reality was ap- 
parently not so bad. The Cheva- 
lier Poulain covered three parts of 
his circular chamber with a num- 
ber of subjects partly sacred and 
partly secular, interesting from 
their variety and zaivefé, and form 
the light they throw on the cus- 
toms of the times. But the rock 
is soft, and yields easily to a sharp 
nail, and the light from the loop- 
holes was sufficient for his pur- 
pose. Little is known of him ex- 
cept his name, which he has carved 
himself, and he was perhaps only 
imprisoned for a few months. In 
the matter of pathos and romance, 
the prisoner of the Art Union has 
the best of it. But there are 
other reasons for going to Gisors. 
The castle fortress is enormous in 
extent: the round keep and the 
large space enclosed remind us of 
Windsor. It was built by Robert 
of Bellesme for William Rufus as 
a portion of the systematic de- 
fence of Normandy. . The view 
from the highest turret is ex- 


tremely beautiful, as it sweeps over 


hill and forest, ‘and follows yk 


course of the Epte to the At 
of St. Clair, where the treaty was 


signed which gave Normandy to 
The -castle of 


the Normans. 
Gisors, once seen, will never be 
forgotten. Like the castle and 
church of Little Andelys, it has a” 
special voice for Englishmen. 

The church at Gisors is wel] 
worth a visit. It is a curious 
mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture. 
late, but the north door is a mas- 


terpiece of delicate tracery and ~ 


lace-like carving. It opens direct- 
ly upon a narrow lane through 
which all married couples pass on 
their way from church, and which 
bears their name. Gisors is evi- 
dently a well-to-do co:atry town, 
the centre of a neighborhood of 
rich squires devoted to field-sports. 
The shops are bright and well 
stocked, and the arguedbusiers have 
made ample preparation for the 
opening dayof sport on August 30. 
A good road takes us from 
Gisors to Beauvais. A few miles 
out we pass Trye-chateau, a vil 
lage with a beautiful Romanesque 
church and town-hall,and a country . 
house in which the Prince of Conti 
gave an asylum to Rousseau, 
After leaving this we see few 
signs of habitation. The * road 
rises perceptibly but in g. 
slopes. We are constantly obliged 
to dismount and leave our ma 
chines up the hills In less 
weather it would not be di 
to ride up the hills without lea 
ing our saddles, but the roads 
covered with sand which imt 
our progress as much as mud. = 
last the welcome plateau of 


is asked, and that is twice” 





The towers are very 
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street of dirty houses. We 
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much. But our labours are over: 
a good road and an easy descent 
Jeads us to Beauvais. 

Beauvais lies in a valley, and 
we see nothing of it until we are 
The cathedral from 


and the suburbs are as squalid as 
those of an English manufacturing 
town. Beauvais must be known 
to be appreciated, but when known 
it produces a profound effect. The 
design of the cathedral is perhaps 
the most hazardous which was ever 
conceived by an artist’s mind. It 
gnsists of nothing but a choir and 
fransepts; but the height of the 
choir is stupendous—a fairy erec- 
tion of shafts, mullions, and win- 
dows, soaring far into the sky. 
This aerial palace is supported by 
a forest of flying buttresses, which 
appear to cross and interlace from 
each different point of view. The 
choir has the effect of a crystal 
casket let down from heaven by 
angelic hands, and anchored to 
earth by the slenderest ties. The 
architect soon found that his pro- 
jected interior arches were not 
sufficient to support his building, 
and he was forced to double their 
number. The multiplicity of col- 
umns which result from this 
change does not diminish the effect 
of the interior. The doors at the 
end of each traysept are rich with 
elaborate tracery, but their statues 


and sculptures were destroyed at 


the Revolution. The windows of 


the nave contain the figures of pro- 


phets and kings sketched out in 
bold masses-of colour, for no, deli- 
cate work could have been dappre- 
ciated from below. For three 
hundred years the piety of Beau- 


vais toiled at the completion of 


this monument. There was money 
enough to build the nave, but the 
architect employed desired to im- 
Mortalise himself by a colossal 
Spire, open in the inside from base 
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to summit, so lofty that the towers 
of Paris could be seen from its 
topmost gallery. 
built, but lasted only five years, 
Unsupported on the west side by 
any of the nave, it fell with a crash, 
after five years of existence, on 
Ascension Day 1573, at the mo- 
ment when the customary proces- 
sion was leaving the cathedral to 
make its circuit round the town. 
The cathedral will remain a torso, 
for no future generation will dare 
to touch it. 

In the eyes of the neighbourhood 
the chief wonder of Beauvais is 
not the cathedral, but the astro- 
nomical clock made by M. Vérité, 
a distinguished native of the 
town, still living. The mechani- 
cal part of the clock is admirable. 
It telis everything which any one 
can wish to know—the month, the 
day, the hour; the saints’ days and 
the movable feasts; the time at 
every important place in the civil- 
ised globe; the golden number, the 
epact, the indiction, the domini- 
cal letter, and many other similar 
mysteries; the stars visible both 
at Beauvais and at its antipodes; 
the hours of high and low water at 
Mont St Michael and Jersey. But 
what most people come to see is a 
dramatic representation of the last 
judgment. At noon, the little 
chamber which holds the clock is 
crowded with expectant folk. Short- 
ly after the hour has struck, a figure 
of Christ at the summit of the clock 
gives his benediction; the’ twelve 
apostles who stand around - turn 
towards the central figure; the 
forms of various kings approach 


‘at open niches, disappear, and give 


place to flames. Then a statuette 
of Virtue is seen below the Re- 
deemer. She is conducted to the 
place of blessing by an angel, to the 
sound of solemn music. A hideous 
resemblance of Vice is slowly driven 
to the other side bya devil of most 


’ 
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revolting aspect. St Joseph and 
the Virgin intercede in vain. The 
balance held by the archangel 
Michael falls remorselessly on the 
wrong side. There ought to have 
been thunder, but we did not hear 
it. Justice having been satisfied, 
the flames disappear, and all the 
figures resume their previous posi- 
tion.. There is a cock which crows 
with a ghastly croak, less lifelike 
than the bird of Strasbour,. This 
play of marionettes is, in the eyes 
of the Beauvaisins, worth all the 
science in the world. We suspect 
that it could not have been so to 
its author. 

There are other things to be 
seen at Beauvais besides the cathe- 
dral. There is the church of 5t 
Stephen, with its wealth of win- 
dows, the masterpieces of Engrand 
le Prince: and his followers: one 
of these has a field of blue, pure 
and limpid as the sky of Italy. 
A tree of Jesse bears on its up- 
ward branches the familiar figures 
of David, Solomon, the Virgin 
Mary, and Christ. The side 
branches, by a strange licence, 
carry kings of France—Louis XI., 
Louis XII., and Francis I.—while 
among them sits Engrand le Prince 
himself, now called, in proud vener- 
ation of his art, Engrand le Roy. 
This window is perhaps the finest 
which the sixteenth century has 
produced. 

There is also the great square of 
Beauvais, surrounded by pictur- 
esque houses, more various and 
broken in outline than is usual 
in a French town. Something of 


Flemish eccentricity, as well as of 


Flemish neatness, must have crept 
into the architecture. We are re- 
minded of the neighbourhood of 
the Low Countries by the statue 
of Jeanne |’Hachette in the cen- 
tre of the square,—the brave girl 
who, at the head of others of her 
own sex, defended the ramparts 


in 1472 against the assault of Tt 
Charles of Burgundy. ‘The 
of Beauvais were counts palatine, 


like our own bishops of Durharp, 


Their ancient palace still exists; ; , 
half of it a strong fortress, with 
a portal of twin towers like the 


Norman tower of Windsor or the — 


palace of St Louis at Paris, half 
of it a luxurious building of late 
Gothic, with stately steps, grim | 
turret staircases, 


gargoyles, and 
We must also visit the manufac. © 


ture of tapestry still kept up bya 


republican government, and 
other things of which the guide- 
book will inform us. . 
The road from Beauvais to 
Clermont-sur-Oise is a cyclist’s — 
paradise. It stretches. for seven- — 
teen or eighteen miles flat and — 
smooth without a break. We ran 
merrily along, only hindered by 
passing carts and by frightened 
horses,—for in this part of France 
the horses are not so well accus- 
tomed as in Normandy to the — 
flash of the dazzling wheel. We 
reached Clermont in two hours in 
the cool of the evening, and en- 
joyed the fresh: invigorating air. 
On the summit of the rock of 
Clermont is seated the ancient © 
castle of its feudal counts, and — 
from its terraced gardens the eye — 
ranges far over hill and plain, field — 
and forest. The church at the ~ 
castle gates is rich with painted — 
glass, and is well restored in e aa 
part. In these regions France is” 
indeed felt to be ‘the beautiful.” 
Few travellers on the ugly line 


from Boulogne to Paris know what : 
scenery lies on either side of them. : 

The ride to Compiégne took us 
The road is good at” Ay 


a long time. 
first, and passes 
manors and churches; 
there are hills, and, still worse, 
pavé. FPavé is the cyclist’ Ss curse: 
for kilometer after kilometer ‘he - 
must tramp over uneven paving 


many ancient — 2 
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stones, pushing before him a 
machine not constructed to be 

hed, which jolts and rattles at 
everystep. If he flies to the side, 
he finds himself either ankle-deep 
jn’sand, or jolting over grass in- 
tersected by continual ‘‘ grips.’ 
If a certain place of torment is 

ved, as we are told, with good 
intentions, depend upon it: cyclists 
are punished by having to ride 
there. However, every road has 
iis turning, and our last turning 
brings us tothe similar banks of 
the Oise, crowned by the town of 
Compiégne. 

Alas! its glory is departed. 
We had been told that it was 
the season at Compiégne, that it 
was the beautiful moment, that 
strangers would be found both 
there and at Pierrefonds. We saw 
nothing but commis -voyageurs, 
who abound everywhere, We ex- 
pected to find a Capua in Com- 
piégne, but there was no theatre, 
no concert, nothing but the crowded 
café and the eternal di¢Hard. Still, 
Compiégne is well worth a visit. 
The castle of Pierrefonds, restored 


_ at a vast expense by Napoleon 


IIl., is a splendid specimen of the 
later feudal castle which combined 
strength and magnificence in their 
fullest proportions. An essay of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc teaches us. to 
observe how the donjon, the living- 
rooms of the castellan, were care- 


fully isolated from the rest of the 


building; and how security was 


gained by an elaborate network of 


passages well known to those with- 
in, but difficult to be traced by 
those without. The fortress was 
so well constructed that it could 
be held in ordinary times by a 
gatrison of fifty men. The long 
vaulted chamber which lies under 


the great hall. could afford place 
for five hundred mercenaries who 
were admitted in time of need. 
It is a mark of the manners of the 
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time to see that they were treated 
with the strongest suspicion, were 
allowed access to no part of the 
castle except the room in which 
they lived, while along the side of 
it ran a gallery paced by trusty 
guards who could fire on the de- 
fenceless mercenaries if they at- 
tempted an act of disobedience. 
The restoration of Pierrefonds 
was not a whim of boastful extra- 
vagance, but a work of national 
importance, and the Republic still 
continues parsimoniously what the 
Empire had begun. 

But all the glory has departed ! 
The forest of Compiégne ‘is let out 
in lots to sportsmen. The. chéd/et 
of the Empress, from the tower of 
which she shot the stag, is silent 
and dismantled. The avenue 
planned by Napoleon I., which 
leads in a broad sweep from the 
chateau to Beaugency, no longer 
echoes the prancing hoofs or is re- 
splendent with gorgeous liveries. 
The charity of the Empress is 
missed in the surrounding villages. 
The palace of Louis XV. is turned 
into a museum, the flower-gardens 
are still. kept up, the band plays 
on Sunday, but the life is gone out 
of the place. Memories haunt us, 
as we saunter in the streets or in 
the forest, of young brides of France 
brought here for their honeymoon 
who ended in a coil of trouble; of 


‘Marie Antoinette received here by 


Louis XV. ; of Marie Louise hurried 
hither permaturely by Napoleon ; 
and finally, of the last gracious oc- 
cupant of the chateau, who, in her 
many recollections, can have few 
which are so bright as the fair days 
of Compiégne. The town is sunk 
in the dulness of French provincial 
life. There is no food for the 
higher nature—no literature, no 
art, no music; nothing but the 
army, the café, and the indecent 
novel, and the soil in which these 
ill weeds grow. 
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There is a direct road from 
Chaléns to Soissons, which, passing 
at first through» the forest of 
Compiégne, runs to the south of 
the river Aisne, and ends in that 
long line bordered with poplars 
which is so familiar an object to 
travellers in France. We were 
well advised in turning to the left, 
crossing the river at Francport, 
and following an older and more 
humble track. The scenery is 
lovely. Below us lie the quiet 
pools and reaches of the Aisne, 
with woody hills rising on the 
further bank. We are constantly 
reminded* of the Thames, some- 
times of the peaceful stretches of 
old Windsor and, Ankerwyke, 
sometimes of the woods of Bisham. 
The villages through which we 
pass are composed of solid stone 
houses, with many appearances of 
comfort and prosperity. The vil- 
lage church is generally worth a 
visit, as it exhibits the rude Rom- 
anesque work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, or the richer tracery of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth. We halt 
for lunch at Vic-sur-Aisne, at the 
hospitable inn of La Croix d’Or. 
On the other side of the square is 
an old dungeon-keep, flanked by 
round towers, the remains of the 
strong chateau of the Clouet 
family, who have been lords of 
the. manor for three centuries. 
Behind the dungeon is the more 
modern residence, with a large 
tangled garden laid out in the 
style of the last century, and 
a terraced walk overlooking the 
river. At this point we crossed 
the bridge and rejoined the main 
road; but a long stretch of pavé 
was in store for us, and we should 
have done better to have made our 
whole journey through the villages 
on the left bank. 

Soissons, like many French cities, 
has a large cathedral and a large 
abbey. They are placed, like St 
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Paul’s and Westminster Al 
at different ends of the town. This — 
is the case also at Laon, at Rheims, 
at Rouen, and at Metz. The ca. 
thedral of Soissons is ex y 
impressive for the unity of pur. 
pose with which it has been con. 
ceived and construced. It dates 
from the thirteenth century, the 
high-water mark of French Gothic 
architecture. It differs also from 


many of its sister churches by hay- 


ing been executed in a compara- 
tively short space of time. Its 
whole construction did not extend 
over more than a hundred and 4 
years. The cathedral stands com- 
plete, but the Abbey of St John — 
in the Vineyards was destroyed in — 
the Revolution. Nothing remains 
of it but two gigantic towers,a _ 
landmark to the surrounding coun- 

try, which rise on each side of the 
richly carved portal—and a frag- 

ment of the thirteenth century 
cloister, which can only be seen 
from the: platform of the tower, 
The present Republic restores 
churches at the public expense, 

but it can never replace what the 
first Republic wantonly devoted to ~ 
destruction. On entering the ca- ~ 
thedral by the great west door are - 
seen two kneeling figures of nuns 
in painted marble. One of them 
is Marie de Rochefoucauld, and the 
other Henriette de Lorraine d’EL 
beuf. They were both of them 
abbesses of the royal conyent of © 
Notre Dame, and are splendid ~ 
types of the union of piety and 

culture, of courtly manners and — 
simplicity of life, which distin- 
guished the Church of France bes ~ 


fore the cataclysm which destroyed © 


it. If the traveller wishes to see © 
the halls in which these princesses — 
lived, and the building which they 
ruled over, he will find nothing but 
a modern barrack, full, as it was 
when we saw it, of reluctant 


cruits. There is yet another Abbey 
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at Soissons which has played a 

t part in history, St Médard, 
in which Pepin was crowned, and 
Louis le Débonnaire improsoned. 
Very little remains of it except 
the subterranean vault which con- 
tains the prison of that unfortu- 
nate king. Its seven churches have 
dissappeared, and it isnow a school 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

A visit to Soissons would be in- 
complete without a visit to Coucy- 
leChateau. The name is well 
known from the proud device— 

‘Roi ne suis, ne prince, ne duc, 
we comte aussi; je suis le sire 
de Coucy.”’ This, in its simplest 
meaning, is nothing but the proud 
boast of a country gentleman of 
ancient lineage, who thinks him- 
self as good as a peer. But the 
sight of the castle gives a new force 
They imply that 
the possessor of Coucy is a match 
for any king or prince in France ; 
and he must, indeed have been a 


tough subject to deal with. The 
toad from Soissons to the Castle of 
Coucy is very good, but rises steep- 
ly. On reaching the top ofa hill 
just when Soissons is «passing out 
of sight, the keep of Coucy bursts 
upon the traveller like the keep of 


Windsor. It is round and mas- 
sive, and the castle, like its Eng- 
lish prototype, covers a large space 
of ground. Indeed, Coucy-le-Cha- 
teau is a town in itself, nearly if 
not quite as ldrge as the town of 


Coucy-la-Ville outside the walls. 
- At Coucy everything is on an 


enormous scale. It is some time 
before the eve can accustom itself 
to the grandiose proportions of the 
edifice; yet it was all built by a 
single man—Enguerrand III.—in 
avery few years. M. Viollet-le- 
Duc suggests that it must have 
been garrisoned by an army of 
giants. There is no thought of 
luxury; everything is for stern 
defence. A drawing-room, made 
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for some lady of Coucy ata 
late dute, is cut out of the thick- 
ness of the wall. We pass into 
the inner ward of the castle, and 
find ourselves at the door of the 
Round Tower, which bears on the 
architrave the crest of the Coucys 
—a man clad in Templar’s armour, 
with shield and sword, slaying a lion. 
We climb up the massive staircase, 
and try to repeople the shell with 
its living inmates. The upper 
room, with its huge galleries cut 
out of the stone, suggests a com- 
parison with the great tribunes of 
Laon cathedral and of the Abbey 
of St Remi. From the summit 
the eye ranges over the district 
which the Coucys held so long in 
subjection. We cannot see the 
cathedrals of Noyon and Soissons, 
but we can see their immediate 
environs. _We then understand 
how great a noble the Sieur de 
Coucy was, posted with his colos- 
sal fortress on the very frontier of 
France, and holding in his hand 
the lives and the power of three of 
its spiritual peers. Saint Louis 
must have been a bold and strong 
ruler to have dared to punish such 
a subject. 

The direct road from Soissons to 
Laon is half favé, and is therefore 
impassable for tricycles. After 
much inquiry, we discovered that 
our best course lay up the valley 
of the Aisne to a village called 
Vailly. The morning was hot and 
oppressive, but the road was good 
and the scenery pretty. We were 
again often reminded of the well- 
known reaches of the Thames. 
From Vailly we followed the Aisne 
as far as Soupir, where there is a 
country house with far-renowned 
show-gardens belonging to the 
daughter of a champagne mer- 
chant. Here we turned aside, 
and cutting across ‘country reached 
the main road again at Vendresse. 
A short ascent to the summit of a 
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hill gave us a magnificient view. 
We then ran down a splendidly 
.engineered road for three kilo- 
metres without touching the 
treadles of our machines. An- 
other long ascent awaited us on 
the other side of the village, and 
from a cantine close to a fort on 
the summit ofa lofty hill we saw 
the fortress-cliff of Laon crowned 
with its cathedral and its abbey, 
commanding and subduing the sub- 
jected land which surrounds it. 
A long and rapid run brought us 
to Bruyéres, where there is a very 
old Romanesque church full of 
curious carving, the remains of an 
ancient abbey. After a very short 
ride we were at the foot of the 
cliff of Laon, but had two kilo- 
metres of weary marching before 
we could reach our inn. Our hotel 
rejoiced in the singular sign of Za 
Hflure—the Boar’s Head. We have 
met with it nowhere else in France. 
The town was so full of recruits 
just come in for their twenty-eight 
days’ service that we had some 
difficulty in procuring either lodg- 
ing or board ; but when obtained, 
both were excellent. 

The cathedral at Laon is one of 
the most impressive in France. It 
resembles that of Soissons, but is 
a little rougher in style. It is a 
marvel of simplicity and vastness. 
The huge galleries which surround 
its entire circuit, and the triforium 
which runs above them, would hold 
an immense concourse of people. 
It is more suited for a great spec- 
tacle—such as a coronation—than 
the cathedral at Rheims. It lacks 
a special beauty which Soissons 
possesses in the apsoidal termina- 
tion of the transept. The cathe- 
dral bas been thoroughly restored, 
and is not yet finished. The work 
has been done well, and with good 
taste—perhaps too well for doc- 
trinaires, who believe that work of 
all epochs should be respected, and 
that the faintest trace of the origi- 


nal carver’s knife should never }y 
meddled with. No one sh 
omit toascend the towers. 

are curious and beautiful in them- 
selves, and, raised above the sum- 
mit of an isolated rock, they have 
an unrivalled view. Very strange — 
are the figures of oxén interspersed _ 


among the pillars—an act of grati- 


tude to the patient beasts who 


dragged the materials for the edi. — 
We felt 4 


fice up the toilsome hill. 
here more’strongly, what was.never — 

absent from our minds, the strateg- is 
ical importance of Laon as a bul- — 
wark of France against Normandy, — 
Napoleon I., in 1814, failed ie 


capture it from Bliicher; the Prus- 


sians, ih 1870, entered it without — 
resistance ; but an obstinate officer 
blew up the powder magazine, and — 
not only killed himself but injured — 


the cathedral and the bishowe : 


lace. 

This last building is worthip of | 
its destination. A great hall, in 
which the prince-bishop held his — 


court, is cut up in courts of jus 


tice, but its former magnificence — 
can easily be recalled. The arch ~ 
bishop’s chapel is still perfect, 
while the crypt bears witness to — 
the anitiquity of the see. : 
The road from Laon to Rheims 
is all paved, so we were obliged — 
to take the train. In the great © 
champagne town we find broad — 
streets and many cafés, while our” : 
hotel is exactly opposite the west 
portal of the cathedral. . To the 
modern traveller Rheims means 


champagne and biscuits; to the 


historian, it means the coronation — Ps 
The 


of the kings of France. 
cathedral, which is as interesting 
and as beautiful as any in France, 
recalls the coronation in, every” 
feauture. 
Rheims woke up once in every 
generation or so, and then went 
fast to sleep again. The cathe 
dral has gained and lost by | 

honour which has been. thro 
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upon it. It owes to it the rich- 
ness of its windows and of its 

, but it also owes to it per- 

] restorations which have 
impaired its beauty, and disfigured 
the architect’s original idea. Some 
months before each coronation, an 
oficial came from Paris with the 
bustling determination to make 
everything in the dull little pro- 
yincial town as smart as possible. 
houses were pulled down, streets 
widened, old decorations furbished 
up, and the only limits to this 
wmwholesome zeal were set by the 
tlapter of the cathedral of St 
Remi, who had some regard for 
The roof of the 
cathedral is thus disfigured by the 
gold lilies on a blue ground, which 
were painted to harmonise with 
the draperies of Charles X.’s coro- 
nation. ‘The capitals of the col- 
umns still bear the yellow white- 
wash which was used as a cheap 
substitute for gold: on the other 
hand, the cathedral treasure has 
profited by the liberality of the 
last Bourbon king, and the cruci- 
fix and candlesticks which he pre- 
sented to the high altar are really 


~ magnificent. 


The western porch of Rouen 
Cathedral is the finest work of its 
kind in Christendom. There are 
three entrances, each a master- 
piece of carving, rich with innu- 
merable statues. The design is 


carried up to the top of the high- 


est pinnacle. The meaning of the 


' devices cannot be learned without 


attentive study. There are angels 
in adoration at the entrance to 
the sanctuary, prophets and evan- 
gelists, priests and kings. There 
are the virtues and the vices, the 
liberal arts, the months and the 
seasons of the year. There is the 
baptism of Clovis, which first gave 
the city its renown, the history of 
the Virgin, of Christ, and of the 
last judgment. The effect of this 


_ Wealth of allegory when once re- 
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cognised is very impressive: but 
the portal of Rheims cannot be 
classed with the best Italian works 
of the same kind, such as the bell- 
tower of Giotto or the shrine of 
Orcagna. ‘The reason is, as far as 
we can see, that the French artist 
was content with producing a gen- 
eral effect. The long slim figures 
of the principal statues in the 
porch are admirable adjuncts to 
architecture, but are not in them- 
selves high works of art. They 
do not ‘‘speak’’ and ‘‘march”’ like 
the St Mark and the St George of 
the Ov San Michele at Florence. 
So the little groups which repre- 
sent the arts or the seasons could 
not be photographed with the same 
enhancement of beauty as is found 
in the similar designs of Giotto, 
or in the smallest details of Ghi- 
berti’s gates. No French artist 
has reached so high a level of con- 
centration as to spend the whole 
of a long life in making four 
bronze doors. 

The interior of the cathedral is 
worthy of its entrance. It is not 
so massive as Laon, nor so lofty as 
Beauvais, but it is full of grace, 
charm, and dignity. No church 
in France has more beautiful 
stained glass. The rose- window 
above the west door is filled with 
glass of such intensity of colour 
that the eye cannot penetrate its 
depths, and the other windows 
are not far inferior. Will Rheims 
ever see another coronation? ‘The 
sacristan told us that Louis Phil- 
lippe could not be crowned there 
because he was not legitimate, and 
was king of the French, not of 
France. Would the Comte de 
Paris pass this scrutiny, or would 
the holy oil be available for no 
one but Don Carlos? ‘These are 
not questions of pressing import- 
ance. It is, however, ominous 
that Louis XV. was the last king 
who was crowned on the ancient 
rood-screen ; and that Louis XVI. 
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and Charles X.—who were both 
crowned on the same platform in 
the nave—both ended badly. 

There are other things to be 
seen at Rheims besides the cathe- 
dral There is the archbishop’s 
palace, with its great banqueting- 
hall used for coronations, far .in- 
ferior to our own Hall at West- 
minster or to the Romer at Frank- 
furt. There are the suite of rooms 
in which the king resided during his 
coronation, and which still retain 
the decorations made for Charles 
X. He must have had strange 
recollections of his brother’s crown- 
ing fifty years before! There is 
the abbey of St Remi, in which 
the holy oil was always preserved 
till it was brought to the cathe- 
Cral just in time for use. This 
church was shorn of its splendour 
in the Revolution, but the tomb 
of St Remi still exists, guarded by 
the twelve peers of France, six 
lay and six clerical. There is the 
‘site of the abbey of St Nicaise, sold 
at the Revolution to Santerre, the 
Paris brewer, and pulled down— 
a site better known now by the 
champagne-vaults of Messrs Pom- 
mery and Messrs Ruinart. There 
is also the great square, with the 
statue of Louis XV., the Well-Be- 
loved. and the fair-proportioned 
buildings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

We had seen the sights of 
Rheims, and were preparing to 
ride along the level road which 
separates that town from Chalons- 
sur-Marne, when a continuance of 
torrential rain made the roads im- 
passable, and forced us to travel 
by train. It has been hitherto 
our experience that the inhabitants 
of one French, provincial town 
never speak well of any other. 
When we expressed our intention 
of visiting a place as next in our 
programme, we have always been 
told that it was a little town, and 
that there was nothing to see: 


there might be one inn where we 


could lodge for the night, but that 


was all. Chadlons was no 
tion to this rule, 


tainly not have gone there; and 


yet no place we visited gave us 


greater pleasure. 


Chalons is situated on three 
The Marne, 
the Mau, and the Nau, here join 
their forces, and form the prettiest 
combinations in doing so. The 
Marne is a wide river like the’ 
Oise and the Aisne, with which — 


rivers and a canal. 


we were already acquainted. . The 


Nau flows through the middle of 
the former, and is partly arched — 


over. There are no less than 


twenty-two bridges to. facilitate — 
Between the — 
stretches of these waters lie deli- | 


communications. 


ciously green ramparts and open 
spaces, which form delightful pro- 
menades. The town is bright and 


cheerful, with a strong flavour of — 
the country. There are two open 
squares, one in front of the Hétel — 
de Ville, and another now called 


the Place de la Republique, but 
formerly the corn-market. It was 
once surrounded by arcades like 


the rows of Chester, but only a few ~ 


of them remain. Our _ hotel. was 


a model of cleanliness, comfort, — 


and hospitality. It rejoiced in the 


singular name of the Haute Mére~ 
the town — 
office of a convent in the country, | 
Chilons, like so many other French — 
towns, has a great cathedral and | 
another great church besides. The 
cathedral has so constantly suffered © 


Dieu, and was once 


from fire, restoration, and other 
accidents, that what is left is not 


particularly striking. Still it has” 
Notre 


the remains of grandeur. 
Dame, on the other hand, is worth 
of the best days of French archi+ 
tecture. Its twin spires rise with 
magnificent effect. Its central and 
southern portals -are_ rich 
varied sculpture. The interior 
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tains three huge galleries of stone 
under the triforium, which are 
such striking features. at Laon 
and St Remi, and might be imi- 
tated with advantage in modern 
buildings. The windows, if they 
lack the gem-like colour of the 
‘fourteenth century, which is the 
date of the completion of the 
church, are worthy specimens of 
the art and piety.of the sixteenth 
century. The life of the Virgin 
fom the Golden legion, the 
touching story of Joachim and 
Anna; the rejection of the sacrifice, 
the meeting at the Golden Gate, 
ncall many well-known master- 
pieces of Italian art. It would, 
indeed, seem not improbable that 
the design was of Italian origin. 
Besides the cathedral and Nétre 


_ Dame, there are the interesting 
old churches of St Alpin, a local 
saint, and of St Jean, on the 
ramparts. 

The church of Nétre Dame was 


full of worshippers at the morning 
service. Here and elsewhere we 
were struck by the vigour of the 
French clergy in restoring their 
churches, and maintaining rever- 
ent and impressive services. The 
‘French church appeared to us to 
be full of life, the clergy to be 
well educated, courteous, and in- 
telligent. Chalons had recently 
sent a deputation to a pilgrimage 
at Lourdes, with the object of 
planting there a larger cross, made 


of olive-wood, from the Convent of 
- Olive. 


A young priest of striking 
appearance mounted the pulpit, 
and told in eloquent and touching 
language the story of his mission, 


of what he had seen at Lourdes. 


We heard that a procession would 
be held in the evening at the Con- 
vent of St Joseph in honour of the 
Same event, and we determined to 
be present. The little chapel of 
the convent was full to overflow- 
ing. After a service of litanies 


and hymns, candles were distrib- 
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uted to the congregation, and 
they began to file out of the 
church. Two and two they marched 
into the cloister—the women first, 
the men following. After making 
the circuit of the cloister, the line 
of worshippers passed into the 
garden — the different walks of 
which were arranged like a laby- 
rinth. Here the scene was in- 
deed impressive. The large orch- 


ard was full of slowly moving 


forms—two thousand people, we 
heard, were present: countless 
candles lighted up the starless sky, 
and the ceaseless chant. of Ave 
Maria rose through the summer 
air. Only a few soldiers were to 
be seen. Thereare at present only 
two living forces in France — the 
Church and the Army. These are 
now opposed face to face, but 
some day may find them united. 

At Chalons one is already in the 
clutches of the destiny which closed 
with such fatal effect round the 
royal travellers to Varennes in 
1791. - The king thought if he 
could once pass Chialons he would 
be safe. He was recognised, indeed, 
as he changed horses, but .he pru- 
dent mayor advised that nothing 
should be said about the matter. 
The post-house at which the royal 
family stopped still exists, the resi- 
dence of the general in command of 
the forces. The stone favé begins 
there to slope slightly upwards; 
and we can imagine how the leaders 
of the six horses stumbled, broke 
their traces and had-to be replaced 
—an interruption to the journey, 
and a bad omen for success. At 
the other side of the town are two 
mournful memorials —the -trium- 
phal arch built for the first re- 
ception of Marie Antoinette on 
her arrival’ from Germany, with 
the royal lilies of France on one 
side and the united shields of 
France and Lorraine on the other ; 
and the beautiful little préfecture, 
a perfect specimen of the domestic 
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architecture of the late ancien 
régime. Under this arch the queen 
passed for the last time, on her 
return from Varennes surrounded 
by seething crowds who might 
have offered violence had the car- 
riage entered the town by the 
ordinary route, and in the fré- 
fecture she was lodged a prisoner— 
the first night of that lingering 
confinement which was only to 


terminate with the scaffold. This 


was also a favourite sojourn of 
Napoleon III. when he visited 
the camp of Chilons, and it once 
or twice afforded a lodging to 
Napoleon I. 

A short distance out of the 
town is the picturesque church of 
the Holy Thorn, built to cover 
with a worthy shrine a sacred pic- 
ture and a holy well. The church 
is an interesting specimen of late 
and rather florid Gothic, scarcely 
worthy of the praise which Victor 
Hugo has so lavishly bestowed 
upon it. The most interesting 
feature of it is a delicate little 
chapel on the south side of the 
choir. We gazed at the picture, 
or rather as much of it as was 
visible through obtrusiye orna- 
ments and ¢x-vofos, and we drank 
of the water of the well, which was 
exceedingly good. We wished 
solemnly as we drank, and who 
knows if one’s wishes will not be 
fulfilled ! We continued our jour- 
ney with the thought of the royal 
pair continually in our minds, and 
arrived eventually at Pont-Summe- 
vesle, about twelve miles from 
Chalons. This momentous spot, 
where Choiseul waited during a 


. summer day for the coming of the 


royal berlin, and, worn out with 
impatience, rode away just at the 
time when his royal @master was 
leaving Chalons, is described by 
Carlyle as a village, and called by 
him Pont de Sommevelle. It is 
not a village, ‘but a farmhouse, 
with another house opposite to it, 


once an inn. It lies in a ae 
ravine, surrounded by trees. Itig — 
hard to see why it was madeq 


post-station, except that the road 


from Rheims falls in a little higher 
up, and the vilages of Courtisols 
and Sommevesle lie to the right of 
the road. The buildings of 1791 — 
are still to be seen. It is difficult 
to understand why Choiseul should — 
not have remained in this desert — 
spot until nightfall. Had he been 
patient for two hours longer, the 
king would have been saved. se 
After this, the interest of the” 
roads grew thicker. A sign-post 
is passed upon the left with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Valmy 5 kilometers.” * 
We resist the temptation to follow — 
it, and continue on our course, the 
ease and delightfulness of which 
it. would have been a pity to inter: — 
rupt. Soon the monument of Val- 
my comes into sight, taking the 
place of the famous windmill. On 
the summit of a cé¢e we find: our- 
selves close to the inn of La 
Lune, occupied during’ the battle 
by the Duke of Brunswick, and 
very near the spot whence Goethe 
rode forward to taste the dangerous 
rapture of the cannon-fever. © The 
battle of Valmy is difficult to un-- 
derstand, because the French were 
posted between the Prussians and 
the frontier, and the Prussians be- 
tween the French and Paris. But 
it was not a battle, it was a canons 
ade. The Prussians thought that” 
the undisciplined French would 
break and run at the first volley of 
grape-shot. They stood to their 
position, and thus, as Goethe had 
the insight to perceive, inaugurated — 
a new era in the history of Europe. 
The Prussians seized the position ~ 
of Valmy the next day, and could, — 
if energetically led, have marched 
on to Paris, where they would 
have met with little resistance. 
But the rain had fallen and made _ 
the roads impassable ; bread failed, 


ammunition failed, and the Allies ~ 
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were uncertain as to what they 
should do. To conquer Paris with 
a crowd of émigrés would be em- 
parrassing: it were better to hold 
the balance, and if possible to bring 
Louis XVI. into Dumouriez’s 
camp. ‘First inaction followed, 
then retreat, and the French 
on so vigorously that the 
retreat became a route. A slight 
detour brought us in sight of the 
village of Valmy, which lay peace- 
fully in the sunlight, unconscious 
of its reputation. The village 
schoolmaster, whom we met, com- 
ined of his scanty income ; knew 
that a battle had at once been fought 
there, but could tell us nothing 
of its details. 

Valmy passed, we rode onward 
to Ste. Ménehould. We crossed 
Orbeval, where Choiseul ought to 
have awaited the king, even 
though he had been forced to leave 
Pont-Sommevesle, and left Dam- 
pierre on the left, which recalled 
to us the unfortunate squire who 


, came to pay his respects to Louis 


XVI. on his return from Varennes, 
and was massacred for his pains. 
“What is that disturbance?’ 
asked the queen. ‘‘ They are only 


_ killing a madman,’’ was the answer. 


Shortly after this we touched the 
pavé of Ste. Ménehould. 

St Ménehould is famous for pigs’ 
feet, which are sent in baskets -all 
over the world. We refreshed our 
famished bodies with an excellent 
dinner, of which they formed a 
notable portion. Ste. Ménehould 
nota village, as Carlyle calls it ; 
itis an important town now, and 
was still more important a hundred 
years ago. The palatial town-hall 
dates from 1730. Close by jis the 


fatal post-house, built in 1788, at 


Which the royal family changed 
horses during their flight, and were 
recognised by the postmaster 


Drouet, who stopped them at Va 
rennes. He was not bustling 
about in a night-gown, as Carlyle 
represents him, but had only just 
returned from working in the fields ; 
nor was he an ‘‘ old dragoon,”’ as he 
was only twenty-eight years old. 
Notwithstanding Carlyle’s graphic 
narrative, the true history of the 
flight to Varennes has yet to be 
written.' . From Ste. Ménehould the 
road rises rapidly and enters the 
forest of the Argonne. The scenery 
is beautiful, but was scarcely dis- 
cernible in the gathering twilight. 
We descend merrily to Les Islettes, 
one of the passages of the Ar- 
gonne, which Dumourize called 
the Thermopyloz of France. The 
Duke of Brunswick,’ Goethe tells 
us, expected serious resistance 
here, but found none. We light 
our lamps and hurry through the 
gloomy woods to Clermont. 

We found the little town en /éte. 
There was no place in the inn, and 
we had to content ourselves with 
small but clean rooms ‘in a café. 
A platform was erected in the 
market-place, a brass band struck 
up lively tunes, and the whole 
population was prepared to dance 
from nine o’clock till two in the 
morning, as they had done the 
night before. This is the manner 
in which they celebrate the feast 
of St Fiacre, whoever he may be. 
We looked forward to a sleepless 
night, but the rain came down 
and scattered the merry crowd, 
and we were allowed to. slumber 
in peace. It is but a short dis- 
tance from Clermont to Varennes, 
a place of which every one has 
heard, but which few have visited ; 
yet no one can properly under- 
stand the catastrophe of the king’s 
arrest, and of one of the most import- 
ant events in the history of France 
and of Europe, unless he has been 





1 For an authentic account of the flight to Varennes, see the ‘Quarterly Re- 


view;’ July 1886. 
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tw this desolate spot, which lies on 
the way to nowhere. The town 
(for it is a town, and not a village) 
is of peculiar construction. It is 
built on an incline sloping down 
to the river Aite. Across the 
Aire there is a bridge, and on the 
other side of ‘the bridge is the 
chief hotel—the Grand Monarque 
—and the principal church. The 
upper town has two large open 
spaces—the Pace Verte or Place 
du Chateau—where the old origi- 
nal castle stood, and the market- 
place. In the market-place in 
1791 stood a church, now pulled 
down, connected by an archway 
with a_ clock-tower which. still 
exists. Next below the clock- 
tower was the inn of the Bras 
d’Or, and a little way down the 
street on the other side was the 
house of M. Sauce. The royal 


family arrived at Varennes about 
midnight with horses from Cler- 


mont ; the relay which was to carry 
them on the next stage was in the 
stables of the Grand Monarque on 
the other side of the bridge.! The 
carriage stopped in the Place 
Verte, and the queen got out to 
ask where the relays were to be 
found. She even calied at a large 
house, still standing, and took 
some refreshment, but the owner 
could not help her. The post- 
boys were unwilling to go any 
farther, as they had been specially 
told by the wife of the postmaster 
at Clermont to come back directly, 
as the horses were required next 
day for harvest-work. It is said 
that she never forgave herself, and 
regarded herself to her dying day 
as the cause of the king’s death. 
Had young Bouillé, who was in 
charge of the escort, waited at the 
entrance to the town, or had the 
gardes du corps sauntered down to 
the bridge all would have been 
well. But thirty-five minutes were 
lost. _ Drouet and his friend Guil 
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laume arrived on horseback eel : 
Ste. Ménehould, and told the pos 


tilions to stop—vous menez le Roi t 
He found a few faithful patriots 
as the Bras d’Or, and with their 
assistance he stopped the carriage 
at the fatal archway. There was 


- 


but a step from the street of Va. — 


rennes to the guillotine. 

We went over the house for. - 
merly occupied by Sauce. A next: 
door neighbour told us that it had 
been completely altered, that the 
street had been widened, the 


houses on that side had been | 


moved back, and nothing of the 
original structure remained. It - 
appeared to us that the narrow 


corkscrew staircase which Choiseul ~ 


and» Damas were prepared to de- 
fend stair by stair was unchanged! 
The Abbé Gabriel, the best au- 
thority on the subject, states that 
the rooms are still the same. The 
back bedroom in which the royal 
family passed the night could not 
well have been longer than ten 
feet by eight. It is pitiable to 
think how chance after chance 
was lost. The bridge was batri- 
caded, but there were two easy 
fords, one above and the other 
below. A moment of decision 
would have saved the monarchy, 
but the weakness which destroyed 
it was continued to the end. 

The direct road to Verdun, 
taken in mistake by Leonard, the 
queen’s coiffeur, on that fatal 
evening, leads to the right from 
the hotel of the Grand Monarque. 
We had: intended to follow it, but 
were told that it was déc/assé, and 
was no longer cyclable. We re: 
traced our steps, and soon rejoined 


the road from Clermont, which” 


is part of the great 
Paris to Metz. Verdun has left 
as pleasant a memory to us as any 
town we have passed through. A 
bright, lively little place, 


road from 


ta 


watered, surrounded by consider- 
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able hills, and crowned with a 
cathedral and a bishop’s palace 
worthy of the name. In Verdun 
we found a good museum, an in- 
telligent director, a good library 
and a learned librarian, an excel- 
jent inn—the Coq Hardi—with 

food, and an attractive local 
wine called vin gris. We natu- 
rally asked after traditions of the 
English prisoners and hostages 


_ who were_kept here by Napoleon 


the First. They had left many 
memories behind them. Some of 
them had married Frenchwomen 
(generally, we were told, their 
moks), and had established them- 
gives permanently in the place. 
We heard of half-a-dozen families 
with English names. We saw a 
model ship rigged by them which 
they used to sail on the Meuse, 
and a bas-relief presented by a 
grateful English sculptor to the 
church in which he was baptised. 
They wrote poems—‘‘ The Captive 
Muse ’’—they had an English club, 
they quarrelled, they gossiped and 
they backbit, and they left behind 
them £40,000 of debt, which the 
Verdunais to this day hope to re- 
cover from the English Govern- 


- ment. After labourously pushing 
our machines up the heights above 
Nerdun, a favourable wind carried ° 


us rapidly to Mars le Tour, the last 
French village. From this point 
to Gravelotte the country is one 
huge graveyard. The fields are 
almost deserted : monuments erect- 
ai by regiments, wooden crosses 
#t up by private friends,. extend 
#& far as the eye can reach. 
Traffic seems to avoid the path 
as if it were haunted. We met a 


Man who was sixteen in 1870. He 


Spent the day of June 16 on the 
battle-field helping the wounded ; 
he escaped with a bullet through 
hiscap. I asked a peasant plough- 
Ing if he could give me a bullet 
or a badge as a souvenir. 
VOL. CXL.—-NO. DCCCLI. 
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avons assez de souvenirs sans cela,”’ 
he replied. 

We were not sorry to reach 
Gravelotte. The inn was full of 
Germans: plans of the battle- 
fields and of the monuments 
abounded. Just opposite the inn 
is a house of stone, where the ° 
French Emperor and his son slept 
on the night of the rs5th.. They 
had a narrow escape of be 
ing shut up in Metz. A stone- 
breaker by the roadside told us 
that he had seen Napoleon and 
Loulou. ‘‘ Oui, j’ai vuson gamin.”’ 
He also informed us that he had 
spent the next two days in the 
cellar of his house. A short ride 
brought us through the terrible 
ravine of Gravelotte, where so 
many soldiers found their death, 
past the public-house of St Hu- 
bert, so gallantly stormed by the 
Germans, to the heights of Point 
du Jour, which was the key of 
the French position. It appeared 
to us impregnable, and indeed it 
was never taken. . The capture of 
St Privat on their left, or perhaps 
the failure of ammunition, led 
them to retire on the following 
morning. From the point du 
Jour the cathedral and the fortifica- 
tions of Mets were almost visible. 
A delightful descent brought us 
into the valley in which the heart 
of Lorraine lies. ‘ France may well 
regret the loss of so fair a pro- 
vince. She will never recover it: 
the town is full of soldiers, and 
the Germans hold it in an iron 
grasp. We were not sorry to re- 
pose in the palatial Hotel de 
l'Europe, and the excellence of 
the military bands almost made 
us forgive them for waking us up 
at half-past four every morning. 
At Metz the weather broke, and 
we travelled ignominiously by rail 
to Strasbourg. Finis charteque 
vieque. 

Oscar BROWNING. 
2B 













THE ‘‘long, long Indian day”’ 
is quickly falling. The retreating 
sun is darting Parthian shafts over 
the dusty maidan; and the life 
and movement of the cantonment, 
which have been damned up dur- 
ing the scourching hours, are again 
astir. Punkahs have been stopped, 
and windows have been opened to 
admit the cool evening air. Smart 
soldiers, in spotless white uniform, 
are strolling from their barracks in 
search of fresh air, or perchance 
beer at the friendly canteen of a 
neighboring corps. Lawn tennis 
is full swing in the club com- 
pound. The band has begun to 
play at the station band-stand, and 
the Resident’s barouche and the 
more modest ‘‘convaininces’’ of 
humbler Anglo-Indian life are 
trundling dustily forth with pale- 
faced ladies, who are going to 
listen to its strains and enjoy the 
evening coolness. 

I had only lately arrived in 
India, in command of a draft, and 
had not previously done duty with 
the regiment in its Eastern quar- 
ters, having’ been for some years 
on the staff, though I had had, in 
earlier days of my soldiering, some: 
experience of the country. I had 
paid most of the regulation visits, 
and felt that I might face the local 
society, without any conscience re- 
proaching me with any social 
laches; so as there was no 
counter-attraction, I thought I 
might as well spend the time bc- 
fore mess by following the carriagss 
to the band-stand as in any other 
way. 
As I sallied from my bungalow, 
in the coolest and lighest of gar- 
ments, not unpardonably conscious 
that the said garments were fresh 
from the hands of a London artist, 
and therefore considerably superior 
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to the kits of most of my me 
officers, who had been obliged to — 
supplement the ravages of the — 
Indian climate and the Indian 

moth by the efforts of their dirsees, 

I hailed a brother captain, who 
was strolling aimlessly forth, and 

secured him as company, and to 

tell me who was who in the station 

fashionable circles. He wasa good — 
fellow, a peer’s younger son, who, 

having passed a meteoric and some- 
what expensive career in the . 
Guards, had exchanged to a line 
regiment, and was expiating his 

London misdeeds by .a few years 

in an Indian purgatory. He was 
a standing difficulty wherever he 

dined, or whatever entertainment 

he assisted at, as the Indian table 

of precedence became hopelessly 

confused over the honourable pre- 

fix to his name; and “whether he 

should be told off to a leading lady, 
or take charge of an undeveloped 
spinister, or even make one of the © 
unattached crowd of single men 

who bring up the rear of every 

Indian procession to the dinner- 

table, was always a puzzling prob- 
lem to be solved. Among his 
brother, officers his accidents of 

birth did not confer any additional 

dignity, and he usually answered 

to the name of ‘‘ Button.”’ 

There was little variety in the 
gathering that met our eyes at 
the band-stand from similar assem 
blages that I remembered in days” 
‘-lang syne.’’ There was the @ ~ 
Resident’s carriage, drawn by 
two goodish-looking Walers, with 
a fat Madrassee coachman i 
scarlet on the box, with his bare 
brown feet stuck out in front of 
him. The two scarlat-clad horse 
keepers stood at the horses’ heads, 
eached armed with a ehowrie, with 
which they lazily switched. the flies 
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which buzzed round their charges. 
Lady Winkle, the wife of Sir Ro- 
dolph Winkle, K.C.S.I., the Resi- 
dent, sat quite the ‘‘Burra Mem 
Sahib,” in a dignified attitude in- 
side, conscious of the éc/at con- 
ferred by the escort of two native 
_sowars, who were formed up near, 
slouching in their ill-cleaned sad- 
dies, and still more conscious of 
the presence of the quiet —look- 
ing, grizzled old gentleman beside 


‘her, who was a member of the 


Viceroy’s Council on an official 
tour, and whom she hardly knew 
whether to treat as an equal in the 
Indian hierarchy, or to conciliate 
as one whose opinion might or 
might not be favourable to her 
husband’s prospects. There was 
the Colonel’s phaeton, with two 
well-bred cobs, and with harness 
that showed a little more careful 
fitting and cleaning than mere 
Native supervision could have 
given. TT -carts, pony - carriages, 
waggonettes, drawn by every vari- 
ety of animal, Arabs, Walers, Bur- 


-mans, and filled with the wives 


and families of the various secre- 
tarics, doctors, paymasters, « &c., 
who made up our European station 


‘ society. Then came the natives, in 


almost équal varieties. The fat 
Parsee, who kept the universal 
store for the cantonment, with ‘his 
olive-coloured wife and swarm of 
black-eyed tawny children, with 
gold-embroidered caps surmounting 
their sharp, bright-looking faces, 
filled to overflowing the old vic- 


_toria, which had been taken as 
"part payment of a bill left by an 


ex-official, whose liver had finally 
succumbed, and who had been in- 
valided home last year. TZongas, 
jutkas, and bullock-coaches were 
there in every stage of decrepitude, 
drawn by /atfoos and_bullocks, 
whose very existence should have, 
in most instances, provoked the 
interference of the Society for Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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And to these the usual crowd of 
Europeans and natives on foot, 
with ayahs and babies innumer- 
able, of all colours, white, brown, 
and black, some in perambulators, 
and some playing embarrassingly 
among the legs of the crowd, and 
we have the scene which presented 
itself. 

I had written my name in the 
Residency visitors’ book, as in 
duty bound, and thought that this 
was a good opportunity to make 
the personal acquaintance of the 
great lady herself. 

‘*Button,’’ I said, ‘<you know all 
the swells, introduce me to Mother 
Winkle.”” Thus disrespectfully, I 
regret, did the officers of H.M.’s 
regiment in garrison designate that 
noble person. Alas! poor worm 
that I was, how soon was I to 
be taught the real humility of my 
position ! After we had made our 
way through the small crowd who 
were doing homage to the great 
lady, and Button, with his best 
bow, had said, ‘‘Allow me to in- 
troduce Captain Melville,’’ I was 
treated to the most disdainful of 
inclinations — one which marked 
my exact position in society—and 
while I retired to meditate on my 
littleness, her ladyship turned to 
renew her conversation with a 
more important person. But my 
moment of compensation was at 
hand. The member of Council 
suddenly turned round and said, 
‘‘Did I hear the name of Captain 
Melville of the—th ?”’ I modest- 
ly replied ‘‘Yes,”’ and he went on, 
‘*I have just come out from Eng- 
land, and saw the Prince before: 
starting, and he told me to be 
sure to make your acquaintance, 
if possible, and to give his remem- 
brances to his old friends.’’ 

I tried to look unconscious of 
the change that came over Lady 
Winkle’s face as she overheard this 
short colloquy. She turned, and 
positively beamed on me, saying— 
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‘*T had heard that you had 
arrived at. the station, Captain 
Melville, and have been so anxious 
to make your acquaintance. Sir 
Rodolph and I will be so delighted 
if you can arrange to come and 
dine. with us some night soon. 
Good gracious ! what’s that ?’’ 

That was the arrival. on the 
scene of a dogcart with a tan- 
dem of ponies, driven by one of 
our subalterns, accompanied by an- 
other, which, after wending a de- 
vious course from barracks, had 
finally pulled up with the leader’s 
fore-legs in the Parsee’s victoria, 
and the wheeler, with its ears back, 
showing every disposition to kick: 
By the exertions of the syces, how- 
ever, and a liberal use of explana- 
tory language from the ambitious 
driver, the complicated knot was 
untied, and order restored. The 
boys got out and joined in the chaff- 
ing crowd, which had collected to 
watch their approach. Among 
the ring of natives who had gath- 
ered round, my attention was much 
attracted by the appearance of a 
striking -looking old man, with 
fiercely twisted-up moustache, and 
long grey beard, who had pushed 
to the front. and seemed to take a 
marked interest in the scene. He 
looked like an old soldier, and his 
high features, tall stature, and 
muscular development spoke of a 
different race from the more peace- 
ful-looking natives of the south 
by whom he was surrounded. I 
could not see that he carried any 
arms ; but though he did not have 
quite the uniform disciplined air 
which marks the native army now- 
adays, he might have been a non- 
commissioned officer of irregulars, 
or rather one of the semi-drilled 
and organised levies of a native 
ruler. 

The youngest of the boys who 
had come in the tandem cart 
was one of the subalterns of my 
draft ; a fresh, cheery youngster, 


the son of a very distinguished — 


officer, who had been particulary 


commended to my care by his s 


father, and who had been attached 


to my company accordingly. His 


father had been one of the heroes 


of the Mutiny, and had made a 
name for himself by his fearless — 
gallantry in action, for the devo. 


tion of his native followers, and 


also in no small degree for the un- © 


sparing severity with which he 


had meted out justice to muti-° 
He was equally — 
well known in the army as ‘‘Mac- ~ 
kinnon the brave,’’ or as “the 
As the sub. 


neers and rebels. 


avenging Colonel.” 
alterns walked about, I could not 
help remarking that the old native 


seemed to take particular notices 


of this boy, and followed him 
wherever he went. Sometimes it 
seemed that he got betwecn him 
and the crowd, and even made a 
sort of half-turn backwards, as if 
to protect him from another fol- 
lower. With each movement, his 
expression appeared to change. 
When he looked at young Mac- 
kinnon, nothing could have been 
more benevolent and kindly; and 
when he turned to look behind 
him, he threw back his head and 
glared, stern, haughty, and defiant. 

I knew that it was hopeless 
to appeal to Lady Winkle or my 
friend Button for any information 
about a casual native, so I looked 


for some one more familiar with 
the frequenters of the bazaar. The 


station magistrate had just can- 
tered up after his usual hard day’s 


office-work, and I asked him who © 
was the old Pathan who was fol- — 


lowing young Mackinnon. 


‘Pathan ! my dear fellow, I : 


don’t see any Pathan.”’ 
‘‘There,”’ I pointed. 


red turban and long grey beard.” 


Again he looked, and again de. 
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clared that he saw nobody in 
the least like my description. I 
thought this odd, but only con- 
cluded that the good magistrate’s 
sight was beginning to go, and 
that he was too proud of his per- 
sonal appearance to appear in pub- 
lic with spectacles on the eyes 
whose glance made local male- 
factors tremble before him. How- 
ever, the band commenced ‘‘ God 
The crowd be- 

to disperse slowly. The sub- 
aiterns got their tandem under 
way towards barracks with some 
I lost sight of the old 
mtive, and Button and I started 
on our homeward stroll under the 
sinniest of smiles from Lady 
Winkle, and repeated invitations 
to come and see her soon at the 
Residency, and on no account to 
content myself in the future with 
writing my name in her visitors’ 


“Very odd how that native 


stuck to young Mackinnon,” I 
said to Button. — 

*‘My dear Melville, you must 
have made some mistake. I heard 
you talking about an old man with 
a red turban, and saw where you 
pointed ; but, for the life of me, I 
could see nobody but the usual lot 
of idle coolies.’’ 

‘Button, you know nothing 
about it. I believe you would 
hardly know the difference be- 
tween a coolie and a rajah.”’ 

The usual routine of garrison 
life went on for several days after 


| this, and the season was so hot 


that little was done beyond the 
most ordinary duty, which indeed 
came round rather heavily on all 
the officers who were not on leave, 
as there had been a smartish out- 
break of fever, which some at- 
tributed to infection brought by 
Natives from the bazaar, where 
there was always a certain amount 
Among others, 
the lad who used to drive Mac- 
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kinnon about in the tandem cart 
was knocked over by a severe 
attack, and the doctors were doing 
all they could to patch him up 
sufficiently to move him to the 
hills and eventually to England. 
We were all getting rather hipped 
and low-spirited, and some excite- 
ment was much required to take 
our minds and conversation off the 
eternal subjects of the height of 
the thermometer and the doctor’s 
daily report of the cases in hospital. 
It was much to our delight then 
that a message -was received one 
day from Yussuf Ali, who com- 
manded the irregular cavalry of 
the ruler of the native State near 
which we were serving, to say that 
a panther had been caught alive in 
a trap, which he would have en- 
larged on the maidan half an hour . 
before sundown, and asking any 
of us, who felt inclined for a ride 
to join in spearing it. Even those 
of us who could not command the 
services of a sufficiently trust 
worthy horse for such a risky 
sport, could at any rate look on; 
and those who had horses spent 
the rest of the afternoon in sharp- 
ening boar-spears and looking to 
the soundness of our saddlery. 
As the evening approached, the 
company began to gather on the 
maidan, about a mile from bar- 
racks. The maidan, the scene of 
action, was a rolling plain, rather 
long than wide, as the cantonment 
of the native infantry bounded. it 
on one side, while the other was 
fringed at a distance of a mile 
and a half by scrubby and rocky 
jungle. Its length stretched away 
for miles; and in the distance-we 
could only dimly see, blue in the 
evening light, a range of rocky 
heights, with one white musjid 
standing out in bright relief. The 
grass was brown, scorched, and 
dry; and, but that the dust did 
not rise in clouds, the appearance 
was that of a barren sandy plain. 
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Several ladies had come to look 
on, who were perched on ele- 
phants, out of harm’s way. Lady 
Winkle was most imposing on a 
huge and steady animal belonging 
to the heavy battery. The sowar 
escort had been dispensed with ; 
but Sir Rodolph was there him- 
self, with a gleam of excitement 
and enthusiasm in his eye, for he 
had been a fine rider and a bold 
shikarri, before accession of digni- 
ty and increasing years and waist- 
band had made him withdraw 
from the delights of snaffle, spur, 
and spear, and devote his energies 
to administration alone. Lady 
Winkle was condescending enough 
to remember that her friendly in- 
terest had been aroused in me, and 
nearly fell out of the howdah in 
her anxiety to tell me how much 
she hoped I would get ‘first 
spear.” As I was riding a com- 


mon-place old Waler, whose ideas 


of pace were most limited, I did 
not anticipate that I should be 
called upon to receive a crown 
of laurel or its Indian equivalent 
from her fair and pudgy hand. 

Besides the ladies and some few 
other mounted European onlookers, 
there was the usual mob of natives 
which is to be found at every 
show; but these remained at a 
most respectful distance from the 
central spot, the black cart, on 
which was the huge wooden trap 
containing the panther. 

There were six sportsmen who 
were going to join in the chase. 
Yussuf Ali himself, a_ lithe, 
light, active, and very handsome 
Mussulman—a magnificent horse- 
man, and perfect master of all 
weapons—a polished gentleman in 
his quiet courteous manhers, and 
withal a brilliant and dashing 
soldier. Bad was it for him that 
he lived while the Pax Britannica 
controlled India. If he had been 
born in the days of the old Mogul 
emperors, he was just the man to 
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have carved his way to the rule of 
one of the great proconsulates of 
which so many turned into inde 
pendent kingdoms. . He rode a 
high-caste flea-bitten grey Arab, 


oe 


whose lean head, iron legs, thin 


well -set-on tail, 


showed the tracery of veins under- ~ 


neath, marked the purest blood of 


the desert. a 
Almost as well mounted was 
young Mackinnon, who well main- ~ 


tained the credit of England in ~ 


his firm and sporting seat and 
determined air. 


easily ; and though.his master car- — 
ried a hog-spear for the first time, 


we all felt it was likely that the 


struggle for the honours of the 


day would be between him and © 


the gallant Mussulman. 

Next to him was Captain John- 
son of the native infantry, one 
of the keenest sportsmen on our 
side of India, whose exploits in 
pursuit of great game were a con- 
stant topic of conversation and 
admiration. To him no kind of 
encounter with savage beasts could 
come amiss, and, under equal con- 
ditions, nobody present could have 
hoped to ride on more than equal 
terms with him. But he had only 


His rather rag- 
ged-looking Waler did not show 
the same quality as the grey Arab; — 
but it had won several races pretty ~ 


just returned from a distant sport- — 


ing expedition, his own horses had 
not yet arrived, and he had been 
obliged to place his 6 feet 2 
inches of bone and sinew on a- 
friend’s horse, which certainly 


and muscular 
shape, covered by a skin which 


could not carry him alongside the. — 


light weights. There remained to 


add to’the field, Button, myself, — 


and another of our officers, all 


three determined to be in at the 


= 


death if possible; but so moder 


ately provided with horse-flesh that 


than the reserve in the first attack. 
The sun was rapidly sinking” 


io 
s 


we could hardly expect to be more ~ 
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and there was no time to waste ; 
go all the spectators fell back. to 
about a huudred yards from the 
cart carrying the trap, which re- 
mained black and solitary in the 
middle of the plain. We took up 
our position in line in front of the 
crowd, and could then see that a 
long rope was fastened to the trap, 
by pulling which a bolt would be 
drawn, and the side furthest from 
us opened. One of Yussuf Ali’s 
servants ran forward, at a signal 
fom his master, pulled the rope, 
ad as quickly bolted back behind 
ie shelter of the spears. I had 
myer seen a panther enlarged 
lefore, and had expected the 
aimal to bound forth at once, 
the moment the way to liberty 
wasopen. Our friend did nothing 
of the kind, however. He had 
been for two -days in the trap, and 
was probably rather stiff, and cer- 
tainly cowed and sulky. At last, 
after several stones had _ been 
thrown at the trap, and had 
rattled on its wooden sides, we 
could just see a long black-looking 
body gliding ‘from the cart, and 
drawing itself sinuously along the 
ground. The native crowd set up 


' ashout, and that and the familiar 


feeling of the ground beneath his 
feet made him quicken his pace. 
The light gleamed on his yellow 
sides, he looked round him to see 
the safest direction in which to 


shape his course, and bounded to- 


wards the jungle. We instinctive- 
ly drew our reins tighter, grasped 
our boar-spears -firmer, pressed our 
legs to our horses’ sides, and pre- 
pared for the gallop. The panther 
was half cantering, half bounding 
towards the friendly shelter which 
he had marked, and rapidly shak- 
ing off his stiffness and increasing 
his distance from us. We all turn- 


ed to Yussuf, who was a perfect 


picture, as he sat with his spear 


held high in the air on his half- 
_ fearing horse, whose eyes sparkled 
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with the same excitement as_ his 
master’s. The panther had got 
between three and four hundred 
yards’ start, when Yussuf shouted 
‘¢Ride!’” We sat down to our 
work, and tore in pursuit. 
' As we expected Mackinnon and 
Yussuf quickly shot ahead ; but the 
stride of the Waler gave the lat- 
ter the advantage, and besides, he 
was rather on the right, the side 
towards which the panther was 
bending, and had thus less ground 
to go over. Johnson was a bad 
third ; but his cool and experienced 
eye had marked the panther’s prob- 
able line, and his fine horsemanship 
enabled him to save every inch of 
ground, and would probably bring 
him up at the critical moment. 
The rest of us could only say that 
we had an excellen viéw of the 
chase, as we toiled in rear. 
Mackinnon, with his spear ready 
for the thrust, was rapidly gaining 
on the panther, who looked over 
his shoulder and seemnd to cal- 
culate whether he could cover the 
half-mile which lay between him 
and safety before the thundering 
hoofs behind him should be along- 
side. All at once he stopped in 
his gallop and crouched, almost 
facing his pursuer, with bristles 
erect and glaring eyes. The Wal- 
er’s heart failed him when he 
found himself face to face with 
the defiant beast. The horse 
shied to one side, crossed his legs, 
and made a tremendous stumble 
on tohis nose. Mackinnon, who 
had been leaning forward with 
poised spear, was thrown on to his 
horse’s ears. The panther’s spring 
was delivered, and I felt my heart 
sink. Suddenly—could I believe 
my eyes? I could havé sworn 
that there was no one on the plain 
a moment before—there was a 
native at Mackinnon’s horse’s 
head, whose ready hane on the 
bridle had saved the Waler from 
falling. ‘The panther’s spring had 
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missed in consequence, and the 
lad managed to regain his seat. 
Yussuf’s ready spear passed through 
the spotted body as he shot past, 
and aminute afterwards Johnson 
gave the coup de grace. The 


whole was momentary, and when: 


I joined the group, the danger 
and excitement were over, and 
the panther lay in. death before 
the snorting horses, 

‘Lucky for you, my boy,” I 
said, ‘‘that native saved your 
fall. You just escaped being 
badly clawed.”’ 

‘«What native do you mean, 
Melville?’’ Mackinnon replied. 
‘This confounded brute gave an 
awful peck, just as I was going 
to take the spear, and it was all I 
could doto get him on his legs 

ain.” 

‘*Well, I'll swear there was a 
native standing by at the time. 
I could just see a red turban over 
your horse’s shoulder, though I 
could not distinguish his face.”’ 

** Any way, he can’t be far off, 
and he is sure to come and ask for 
backsheesh for his services. He 
deserves something for his pluck, 
at any rate, in putting himself in 
our spotted friend’s way.’’ We look- 
ed round, but there was nobody. 
The shouting crowd of onlookers 
came up, and in the quickly clos- 
ing night and the maze of turbans, 
red, blue, and white, that surround- 
ed us, further search was impos- 
sible. I could not help feeling 
certain, however, that I was right, 
though both Yussuf and Johnson, 
who had been nearer to Mackinnon 
than I, assured me they saw no- 
body. The panther was padded 
on one of the elephants. Lady 
Winkle waved us a dignified adieu 
as she changed the rocking howdah 
for her easy rolling carriage, to re- 
turn tothe Residency. We light- 
ed our cigars, and slowly rode 
homewards, the others discussing 
every incident of the novel sport 
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while I silently pondered 
Mackinnon’s escape, and tried to 
explain its circumstances. satisfac 
torily to myself. 


routine of barrack life. 


Again the dull and depreniags sf 


We 


got through the worst of the hot - 


weather; but the brazen sun 


day and the hot winds by night — 


_still made exertion wearisome, and — 
We | 


sleep almost impossible. 
looked eagerly forward to the re- 


turn from leave of some lucky — 


brother officers, who had _ been 


bracing themselves in the hills, / 
when some-.of us, at least, would — 
be able to quit the sweltering can- — 


tonment in our turn. The happy 
day came at last, and Button 
Mackinnon, and I were told that 
we might be off for a month. We 


were all pretty well in spite of 
the long drilling we. had gone 
through; and we decided that we- 


wanted change of scene more than — 


change of climate, and that we 
would spend our time in the fresher, 
if not much cooler air of the jungle, 
and carry out a long-projected cam- 
paign against some figers that we 
had heard of in a neighbouring 
district. We had been in com- 
munication with shikarris for 
some time, in case such a chance 
should offer itself, so we had little 
to do but to start off our tents and 
servants, and arrange for relays of 


horses to carry us over the first ' 


sixty or seventy miles from the 
station, when we should find our- 
selves nearly at our shooting- 
ground, and continue. the march 
with our camp, which we should 
then have overtaken. 

Behold us at last in the saddle, 
at one o'clock in the morning, or 
rather in the middle of a starlight 
night. ‘The moon has sunk below 


the horizon, but the Southern Cross. 


has arisen and illumines our way 


The sentry on the main guard mE 
challenges us as we pass, and gives 
his parting benediction, ‘* Passys 
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friend, and all’s well.”” We clatter 
through the bazaar, disturbing 
troops of pariah dogs fighting and 

ling over the filthiest offal, 
and push into the silent country. 
How weird and beautiful it all 
looks! The gnarled banyan-trees 
throw deep shadows here and there 
across the road, and everything 
that was burned and miserable- 
joking under the sunlight is 
eovered with a mystic charm by 
the calm quiet night. On and 
till on we press, past native 


temples, whose ghastly images look 


dil more ghastly than by day and 

stonily. Through small ham- 
lets, nearly riding over the in- 
habitants, who are wooing the cool 


air, and are lying asleep in the 


toadway, wrapped in their white 
cloths. Past the Tapal runner, 
with letter-bag on his back, jogging 
along the road to the distant town. 
Histinkling bell is the only sound 
that breaks the silence, and we 
think of its old name, ‘< the tiger’s 
dinner-bell, ’’ and how often,on that 
very road, the post-runner had 
been missing, anda blood stained 
letter-bag had been found, the only 
relic to mark where the man-eating 


' scourge of the country-side had 


seized his prey... Past rocks and 
water-courses, over open cultivated 
country and through jungle wood- 
land, till we arrived under the 
grim shadow of an old fort perched 
ona rocky eminence, where we 
found our first relay of horses 
waiting, and feit that we had cov- 
ered twenty miles of our journey. 
What a delicious and refreshing 
feeling it is to-drop into a cool 
saddle and feel a fresh horse 
springing gaily under you, after 
the experience of the last five miles 


_ ofatired hack, keeping him on his 
_ legs on a rough road, and kicking 


him: along to keep your time! 
Again we press on to gain our 


Aalting-place before the sun comes 


out in power once more, and we 
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do not draw rein till we arrive at 
the old hut, under the friendly 
shade of a fopfe of trees, where we 
intend to wait till night shades us 
on. our onward way. Just six 
o’clock, and we have done forty 
miles—not bad going inthe dark. 
We found our second relay of 
horses here, and, oh blessed sight ! 
asmall table with tea ready laid 
out. How good it was to sit and sip 
it under the leafy boughs! What 
would Indian wayfaring be with- 
out these /opes at intervals along 
the roads, which are as well knowua 
to travellers as the wayside inns 
in England? Where would the 
European official or sportsman 
pitch his camp? Where would 
the humble wayfarer halt during 
the broiling hours to cook his 
chuppatti and have his mid-day 
siesta? and where could a reason- 
ably cool draught of water be 
found but in the well under those 
pleasant natural arches, impervious 
to the darts of even an Indian sun ? 
We settled down to get through 
the day, and, indeed. had small diffi- 
culty in doing so. There weresome 
old charpoys in the hut, and kick- 
ing off our boots, we collapsed into 
sleep, which passed the hottest 
hours most satisfactorily. At sun- 
down we again got under way, 
and by nine o’clock saw our camp 
gleaming white in the moonlight 
before us. Bath and a light sup- 
per were most welcome, and we 
turned in, thinking over the cam- 
paign which we _ were about to 
commmence. The jungle air felt 
fresh, and the jungle wind com- 
paratively cool; but every tent- 
door was opened wide, and curtains 
rolled up, to profit by it as much 
as we could. Closely tucked round 
with mosquito-net, I heard the in- 
sects of the night hurling them- 
selves vainly against my couch, 
and chuckled drowsily at their dis- 
comfiture. Our followers lay round 
the camp-fire, and their snores rose 
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in chorus with the slow chewing 
of the bullocks, the pawing of a 
restless horse at the picket-rope, 
and the unearthly shriek of the 
jackal prowling near. : 

The camp was astir with the first 


sun-hats, formed an ensemble which 
might be comfortable, but was ~ 
neither dignified nor becoming, ~ 
We had. at last plunged into 
real jungle life and scenery; the 
quaint and picturesque cavalcade 


moved through a landscape in pe 
which the brilliant red blossom of — 
the honey-tree, the rich green of 
the palms, and the bright emerald 
of the occasional paddy-fields were — 
a beautiful mixture of colour in 


faint glimmer of dawn, and when 
we turned out among the already 
half-loaded baggage-carts, we found 
two shikarris squatted on the 
ground near our tent, waiting to 
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give us their report on our chances 
of sport. Closely wrapped in their 
cloths to protect them from the 
morning air, these jungle sages 
were looking with contempt on 
the, to them, derogatory occupa- 
tions of our domestic servants. 

Our best hopes are realised 
when we were told that two tigers 
had been haunting a piece of jun- 
gle about seven miles distant, and 
that, if we would march on that 
day to the neighbourhood, they, 
the shikarris, would arrange to 
have buffaloes tied up during the 
following night round the likely 
haunts, and if one of this live bait 
was killed, we might hope to have 
a successful beat. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory, and our march 
was ordered accordingly. We 
moved off, a most imposing pro- 
cession. Two elephants, lent by 
the ever-kindly minister of the 
native State, camels, ‘horses, bul- 
lock-carts, and a most miscellane- 
ous assortment of followers, from 
the consequential belted eon and 
the grim-looking shikarri, with 
his old matchlock on his shoulder, 
to the lowest tag-rag of water-car- 
riersand sweepers, completed by 
the inevitable native women, who 
followed their husbands, carrying 
curiously wise-looking babies on 
their hips, and all their worldly 
possessions in a bundle on their 
heads. Sooth to say, the three 
Europeans sahibs were not the most 
respectable-looking uf the crowd. 
Unshaved faces, rusty-looking sh#- 
ar clothes, enormous and hideous 


the tender morning light. The 
brick-coloured land and distant 


biue rocky hills, with the clear — 


sky, filled up the background. 


We pitched our next camp near 
an old and once strong, but now 2 
fortress. — 


deserted and_ ruined 
People in England, who only know 
of the historic strongholds, have 


little idea of the number of elabo- - : 


rately strengthened places which 
have been formed in India, and — 
which, under the strong and peace- — 


ful sway of Britain, have now lost © / 


their raison a’étre, and are forgot: 
ten in the jungles. The onein 
question was an example. Two 
rocky and steep scarped hills about 
half a mile apart, connected by a 
bastioned line of walled fortifiea- 
tionand a deep dry ditch. The 
hills 400 to 500 feet high, with = 
several lines of fortification upon” 
them, and a large walled keep _ 
crowning each. The native village 
nestled inside the fortifications at — 
their feet. Some old guns lay, © 
mouldering and grass-covered, on — 
the ramparts, whose sole warders 
were the troops of monkeys which 
little feared a stranger, and only 
acknowledged our presence by loud 


and general chattering. —- 
the lamentations — 
over the destruction among the ~ 


Many were 


village herds which the patel 

poured into our ears when he 

came to pay his respects; and” 
many were the hopes expressed ~ 
that the noble sahibs would slay 

the two tigers which haunted 
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- neighbouring jungle, and relieve 
the district from the fear of their 
ravages. Our hopes of brilliant 

rose with each tale of woe, 
and we waited with eager antici- 
pations for the shtkarris’ next 

-morning’s report of the result of 
their preparations. 

The next morning came at last, 
and with it the welcome news that 
one of the buffaloes, which had 
been tied up near the tigers’ haunts, 
had been killed during the night, 
and that the slayer had been 
mrked down in a ravine about a 
mie and a half distant, whither 
fehad carried his prey to gorge it 
a his leisure, and where he was 
probably now sleeping off the effects 
of his meal. 

The beaters had been already 
summoned from the villages, and 
headed by our friend the faze/, 
they began to assemble at our 
‘amp, each group, as it came in, 
more motley and wild in appear- 
ance than the Jast. Our final 
preparations have been made, and 
we start for the scene of action. 
Our nondescript crowd follows— 
some, and they the proud ones, 

rusty matchlocks, ‘some 

with spears, some with sickles or 
knives tied to the ends of sticks. 

Tom-toms, horns, pipes, were not 

wanting, while the professional s/z- 

karris strove to keep order in the 

array, carrying bundles of native 
rockets, with the important air of 
lictors with their fasces. 

A short walk, and we neared the 

ravine where the tiger had been 

marked down. It lay by a broken 
tocky hill or rather cluster of hills, 
with trees and brushwood on their 


_ Sides and pieces of dense thicket in 
_ their hollows. At the distant side 
| of the hills the ground sloped into 
_ abroken woodland, which stretched 
' away for miles 


towards a blue 
_ Tange of high land in the horizon. 

* Our beaters were taken in charge 
_by two shikarris, who were to dis- 
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pose them so as to be ready to 
sweep the ravine and hills before 
them, while the guns stole quietly 
round the outskirts to the distant 
side where the game was likely to 
break. Then came the business 
of taking up our positions. We 
drew for stations, and my lot fell 
on the right of the line. Mackin- 
non was on the left, and Button 
in the centre, and we were to be 
placed about 150 or 200 yards 
apart. I clambered into a tree 
with my gun-bearer, and took up 
a safe position, while Button and 
Mackinnon went on to be posted 
by the head shékarri. Then came 
the most trying time of the day’s 
work — waiting for the beat to 
commence. A seat on a knotty 


branch of a tree is not a comfort- 
able position, when perfect stillness 
is necessary, and every individual 
roughness on your perch seems to 
works its way more and more un- 
compromisingly into your unde- 


fended person. The Deccan hot- 
weather sun blazes overhead, his 
beams reflected with almost orig- 
inal intensity from the glowing 
rock hard by; and the thin, half- 
withered foliage of the jungle-tree, 
which gives a good sweep for a 
rifle, is far from being a sufficient 
umbrella in point of shade. It is 
quaint and interesting, however, 
to watch the animal life in the 
jungle, when all is still, and its 
inhabitants are unconscious of 
observation. First, a magnificent 
peacock, scenting danger in the 
wind, comes ~ bustling down the 
hill, making so much noise that I 
almost think he must be the tiger. 
He catches sight of me in: the tree, 
and is horrified to find himself 
committed to so short a distance 
from a human stranger. He takes 
flight, and floats. gracefully away, 
without a movement of his wings 
after two or three initial strokes. 
Then a mungoos rushes across the 
open, full of important business. 
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He disappears into a heap of 
stones, and a minute or two later 
again shows himself, and returns 
to his original cairn. A rustle of 
leaves—a squirrel has changed his 
quarters,.and moved his monoton- 
ous cry from one tree to another. 
Another rustle. This time it is a 
large lizard that has left, with a 
flop, the stone where he has been 
sunning himself, and has bustled 
to other quarters. 

Whir, whir, whir! tom, tom, 
tom! went suddenly the beaters’ 
rattles and drums in the distance. 
The beat at last commenced. Wild 
shrieks and discordant yells, which 
might have represented every form 
of human agony, roused the echoes 
of the hills. Bang !—there a fire- 
work was thrown into a rocky 
cave. Stones are being rolled 
down the cliffs into unapproarc.::- 
able thickets, and every form of 
Hindoo objurgation ,and_reviling 
is being shouted, to induce the 
lurking game to move forward 
where the rifles are prepared to 
receive him. The jungle tenants 
were awakened in earnest. A 
gaunt hyzena trotted by, looking 
fearfully over his shoulder. An 
old bear, with a couple cf cubs, 
came rolling along, and passed 
within a few yards, complaining 
loudly at being disturbed. Sud- 
denly a huge dusky form swung 
slowly through the bushes, about 
200 yards from me. I grasped 
my rifle tighter, reckless that the 
barrels felt almost red-hot in the 
sun. I thought he must come 
down a pass in the rocks within 
easy shot, and I felt certain that I 







could cover him, when a wretched 
native, who had been put in a tree 
some distance off asa look-out, with 
the strictest injunctions to silence, 
could not. contain his excitement, 
and began holloaing and shouting 


at the top of his voice. Of course 
the tiger turned, and my chance 
was gone. He loomed as big asa 


bullock, a magnificent sight, as 
striped side glowed red in the gun. 
light, while he passed to my left, 

I waited for Button’s rifle to 


speak, but heard nothing. There 
was almost silence for a minute, 


when I heard two shots in 
succession coming from where [| 


supposed Mackinnon to be. These — 


were followed after a pause, by 

two more.- Another pause, and — 
an English ‘* Who-whoop!”’ rang 
through the jungle. 
beaters came up, and told me that 
though one tiger had been killed, 

the other had sneaked off to one side _ 


and made his escape towards the _ 


distant hills: There was nothing” 
more to wait for, and I made my 
way in the direction that the sound 


of shots came from. There laythe 


tiger, terrible still in death. But- 
ton had the complacent air of the 

man who has fired the lucky shot, 

while Mackinnon looked a little 

pale, and his gun-bearer was hold- — 
ing forth most volubly to the 
beaters who had arrived on the 

spot. As I appeared, Button with 
equal volubility commenced to give’ 
his account of the death— 

‘‘What a sharp thing that was 


of yours, old fellow, to send that © 


shikarri to bring me to Mackin- 
non’s post! I was sitting waiting 
for the tiger to show, when the 
nigger came and beckoned to me 
to follow him. 
know all about it, so I slipped ~ 
down from my tree and arrived — 
just in : 
standing on that rock, and firing 
at the tiger within five and twenty — 
yards. He must have hit the beg- 


gar, but not hard enough, for the ~ 


brute was just going to spring, é 
I don’t thick Mac would have” 
gone back to cantonments after it. — 


I confess I felt a bit jumpy; butT 


took as quiet a shot as I could, 


aud put an ounce of lead in the — 


brute’s brain and another in his 
throat, and turned him 0 
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“Mac had a narrow squeak. No 


wonder he looks’a bit shaky.’’ 

« Lucky indeed you were there, 
Button,” I said; ‘*though I never 
sent to move you. But how on 
earth were you mad enough to 
jeave your tree, Mackinnon? You 
must have thought yourself a better 
shot than most of us, to choose to 
meet a tiger on foot.”’ 

«Well, you see, Melville, after 
J had been sitting in the tree for 
some time I found there were red 
ants in it, or rather they found me 
out, and began to bite so viciously 
that I could stand it no longer, so I 
thought I would make a run for 
i, and try to find another perch. 
Just as I had got on to this rock, 
the tiger came charging down, and 
my only chance was to fire. I hit 
once, 1 know, but only enough to 
make him put up his bristles. My 
gun-bearer had not followed me, 
and if Button had not come up at 
that moment, I should have been 
finished off long before now. I 
quite gave myself up.”’ 

“Well, it was a narrow shave. 
But, Button, show me the shikarri 
who moved you. He has deserved 
well of his country, at any rate.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t mistake him— 
au old fellow with a ,grey beard 
and a red turban ; seemed awfully 
keen and excited, but was. sharp 
enough to make no noise.”’ 

I had seen all our shzkarris in 
the morning, but did not remem- 
ber one answering to the descrip- 


tion. We got all our followers 


together, and there were certainly 
No absentees, as the danger was 
over, and they thought that per- 
haps pay-time had come. Even 
the fat patel arrived from the sate 
position which he had occupied 
farin rear of the fray, and added 


| his «‘ shabash” to the shouts of de- 
_ light of the rest of the crowd. 


Still, no one with a red turban. 
The shikaris swore that there 


was no /a/ puggri wallah. amongst 
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them. Who could it be, whose 
opportune interference had, in all 
probability, saved Mackinnon from 
a ghastly death? All declared 
that they had no hand in moving 
the sahib from his position. But 
Button stuck to his story, and 
said there could be no mistake. 
‘*Do you think I would have 
been such a d——d fool as to come 
down to the. ground, if I had not 
been moved by a man who seemed 
to know what he was about ?”’ 
Button’s gun-bearer was looked 
for to see if he had recognised the 
mysterious messenger; but he was 
only now coming up in rear of the 
crowd, and frankly acknowledged 
that he had been in too great a 
funk to quit the tree, when he 


thought a tiger was on foot. He, 


had seen his master suddenly jump 
down, without apparent reason, 
and was astonished when he went 
away. All’s well that ends well, 
and Mackinnon’s and Button’s gun- 
bearers escaped the licking which 
they no doubt anticipated for not 
being handy at the critical mo- 
ment. Indeed, one could hardly 
blame the poor wretches for not 
plunging into the jaws of danger 
in the reckless and apparently 
purposeless way that their masters 
had done. 

While our followers were em- 
ployed in slinging the tiger on a 
stout bamboo to carry him home 
in triumph, we ensconced ourselves 
in a cool adjacent cave, hailed the 
coolie with the luncheon-basket, 
and prepared to slake our thirst 
in well-earned goblets. I was 
puzzling over the tale of the un- 
known shikarri and his timely 
appearance, when Button paused 
in lifting his tumbler to his lips, 
and said— 

‘* Melville, I believe my red- 
turbaned friend is first cousin to 
the man you vowed you saw that 
day’s panther-spearing.’’ 

Wild as the suggestion seemed, 
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I could not help feeling there 
might be a connection between the 
two events. Both were, at any 
rate, mysterious, and to neither 
was there to me any satisfactory 
solution. I could only say— 

‘*My dear Button, you thought 
that day that I was dreaming. 
Perhaps you dream yourself some- 
times.”’ 

No more was said, and we re- 
turned to our camp. The whole 
population of the village turned 
out to receive us—men, women, 
and children—all eager to see the 
dreaded monster, which had only 
been known to them as the stealthy 
and ruthless taker of black-mail 
from their herds, and which might 
at any time have made a doune 
bouche of papa or mamma, or 
brother or sister. We felt very 
great and beneficent beings indeed, 
and promised ourselves many more 
moments of equal triumph before 
our leave was up. Alas! our hopes 
were soon rudely blighted. Be- 
hind the exulting and shouting 
crowd appeared a runner, who un- 
rolled his turban, and. produced a 
letter addressed to Captain Mel- 
ville, with the ominous initials, 
O.H.M.S., on the envelope. To my 
disgust, it was from the adjutant. 


‘¢My pDEAR MELvILLE,—There 
has been an outbreak among 
some fanatics about 150 miles 
from here, and the Resident has 
applied for a company to be ready 
to be sent down to support the 
native police, who don’t seem to 
be worth much. We are ordered 
to furnish the company, and yours 
is the first for detachment. The 
colonel, therefore, desires that you 
will return to headquarters at 
once. A dawk of horses has been 
arranged for you. Sorry to spoil 
your sport.”’ 


This was disgusting; and there 
was nothing for it but to obey, 
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and bid farewell to our 
freedom and sport. Why ¢ 
not those wretched fanatics — 
controlled their spirits till the dri 
season, when a little mild cam- 
paigning might have been a not 
unwelcome interlude in our usual 
series of battalion and brigade | 
parades? The journey out to our 
shooting-ground had been f, ; 
ing, but at any rate we had been — 
buoyed up against weariness, and 
it had been made pleasant for us | 
by the anticipation of the fun 
which we hoped to have; but the — 
journey back, with the immediate 
prospect of an inglorious and’ 
rather distasteful duty, was 
different. We got through it, 
however, and reported ovrselves, 
to the intense delight of some of 
our friends, who had feared that 
the letter of recall might not reach 
us, and that they would have to 
go on coercion duty instead of us. 
Though we were held in readiness, 
the actual orders for our move 
ment did not arrive till the second 
day after our return; but Mac- 
kinnon and I had our time fully 
occupied on the intervening day 
by parades and preparations. 
Fortunately for us, there was ~ 
a railway which could bring ws 
within a few miles of the place 
where our sérvices were required; 
and still more fortunately, we 
were only a small body of troops 
to be moved, so we were not 
crammed with regulation tightness 
into the train, but both officers” 
and men had ample room, a matter — 
of no small consideration towards — 
the end of the hot weather. 
company was formed np at the 
station about six o’clock in the 
evening, so that we might run the 
troop-train through and get into 
camp before morning. There they” 
stood, in cool and easy hak 
clothes, with greatcoats rolled, 
haversacks over their shoulders, 
and their pouches bulging with 
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pall-ammunition, while the active 
nts were telling off the par- 


| ties to load the baggage in the 


yans, and allotting its proper com- 
ent of men to each compart- 


‘ment of the carriages. All looked 


serviceable and workmanlike; and 
thought the men seemed at first 
sight a little drawn and _ black 
under the eyes from the effects of 
the long hot months, they were 
stalwart seasoned soldiers, whose 
stamina was at its best. 

In these days there is one great 
satisfaction to a soldier, and espe- 
cially a regimental officer, in serv- 
ing in India, that when any troops 
are required for service, everybody 
is trained, fit and ready to go. 


There the army is on a war-foot- 


ing always, and it is not necessary 
to break up a brigade to furnish 
a battalion, nor a battalion to 
furnish a company. Here are no 
batches of reserve men or detach- 
ments of volunteers from distant 
garrisons turning up at the last 
minute, and breaking the hearts 
of officers and non-commissioned 
officers alike: Here is no con- 
fusion or uncertainty about the 
necessaries for a campaign, and 


_ the transport which is to convey 


them. Everything is clearly by 
regulation laid down and known, 
and though it may and sometimes 
does happen that there is a local 
difficulty in providing what is re- 
quired, the Indian departments so 
well know their work that that 
difficulty is always quickly over- 
Add to this that the sol- 


time systematic training in pack- 
ing loads and arranging them 
for whatever transport-animals 
are available—elephants, camels, 
mules, ponies, or bullocks—and 


it will be easily conceived how 


smoothly the military machine 
works, and how little friction or 
dislocation is caused by the sudden 
call to arms. 
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Mackinnon and I were the only 
two officers who went with the 
company, as the battalion was 
unfortunate in having some still 
on the sick-list. Button came to 
the station to see us off, and gave us 
his blessing, and, what was more to 
the purpose, put an ice-box with 
cooling drinks, and a_ luncheon- 
basket with dinner, into our car- 
riage, to solace us on our journey. 

We sped along through the 
night witnout contretemps, and 
arrived at our destination in the 
grey of the morning. Early as it 
was, we found the Collector of 
the district awaiting us, who was 
profoundly relieved that his hands 
had been strengthened, and that 
he might hope now to be able to 
restore order. The origin of the 
disturbances appeared to be that 
a fanatic Moslem, in. a moment of 
religious frenzy, had killed a Hin- 
doo. The murderer had been con- 
cealed by the people of his village, 
who, when a force of police were 
sent down to search and to en- 
force the law, had taken up arms, 
broken into open rebellion, and 
committed several deeds of vio- 
lence. The native police had been 
defied and driven back, and the 
Collector and other magistrates 
stoned and threatened. It was 
now hoped that, if the police had 
the support of a few soldiers, it 
would be seen that resistance was 
hopeless, and that things would 
settle down into their usual course. 

The headquarters of the rioters 
were rather more than _ twelve 
miles distant, and it was arranged 
that we should encamp for the day, 
and march in the evening to a 
village within two miles of their 
position, and attack them on the 
following morning, unless in the 
meantime they had seen the folly 
of their ways, ceased resistance, 
and given up their ringleaders 
and the original murderer. The 
Collector was very loath to proceed 
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to extremities with them, and said 
that he would give them every 
chance of timely submission, by 
sending a message to tell them of 
the force which was now coming 
against them and the serious con- 
sequences of continued resistance. 
I never expected that our services 
would be really required. Very 
few comparatively of the fanatics 
appeared to ‘have firearms, and the 
arrival of a train full of white 
soldiers, whose number rumour 
would no doubt multiply infinite- 
ly, seemed likely to make the 
desired impression on the country- 
side. 

We set to work’ to pitch -our 
camp, and make our detachment 
comfortable for the day while the 
Collector sent off his ultimatum. 

In the course of the forenoon we 
were joined -by a large body of 
native police, and between four 
and five our small column moved 
off. It was a very trying march. 
The men were nearly ankle-deep 
in dust, and dusty clouds, kicked 
up by every footstep, filled our 
eyes, ears, and mouths, and made 
the heat of the atmosphere even 
more intolerable. We made steady 
progress, however. The police were 
some hundred yards in front-of my 
company, as the Collector, who rode 
with them, wished the surrender 
to be made, if it was made, to the 
civil power, and to keep the soldiers 
as much as possible in the back- 
ground. 

**Oh, Bill! what would you give 
for a pot of canteen porter? ”’ said 
one of my men huskily to his 
next file, as they made their way 
through the gritty atmosphere. 

‘« Les beaux esprits se rencon- 
trent,’ said Mackinnon, equally 
huskily, to me ; ‘‘I was just going 
to say that an iced whisky-and-soda 
would be heavenly.”’ 

We reached the edge of some 
cultivated ground after a time, 
however, and halted for a few 
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minutes to let the ‘men quen 
their thirst, and refill their. 
bottles at a neighbouring w 
While ‘we were thus employ 
two or three faint reports 
musket-shots were heard in 
distance, and the police ¢ 
tumbling back from the front = 
considerable confusion, the Ce 
tor bringing up their rear, br 
dishing a white umbrella, abusij 
them for their conduct, and adj 
ing them to come back and se 
their opponents. The most str 


ing objects in the crowd were ¢ 
messengers who had been sent | 


the morning, and who now pre” 
sented themselves, each with one 


of his ears in his hand, which had 


been cut off, and sent as 
receipt and answer to the sp 
mons which they had brought. 
Things began to look more serie 
ous; and as the colour-serg 
remarked, ‘‘it seemed’ as if th 
was some blood ahead of us.”’ 
The sun had sunk below t 
horizon, and little more could’ 
done, as we had only moonli 
to guide us on a not very. 
known track. I sent a sergeant 
with a few men extended before 
us, to look out for any lurking ad 


versaries, and we pushed on to the — 


village where we were to bivowac 
the police crowding together be © 
hind us. Our night was not too” 
comfortable ; but the men 
their rations, and the Collector 
sdwar-camel came up, with 
supplies for himself, Mackinnon 
and me. We hardly expected ¢ 
surprise; but an inlying pické 
was told off, sentries posted, J 
the rest of us lay down in the bes 
shelter we could find, wrapped i 
our greatcoats, to seek all » 
slumber that was possible. Tom 
toms and shouting in the dista 
showed that the rebels remaine 
awake for long ; but even this cea 
ed after. a time, and all was still)” 
All were on the alert, and Te 
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| to move’ between four and five in 


the morning. Every man had his 
coffee, to guard against the ill 
effects of the morning miasma; 
and as the police were not to be 
depended upon if there was any 
fighting, I made all the prepara- 
tions for the advance. Mackin- 
non took the lead with - five-and- 
twenty men, with orders to push 
through the broken forest-ground, 
and, if possible, rush the hamlet 
where the rebels were collected, 
while I followed close in support 
with the rest of the company. 


‘The Collector rode with the ad- 


yaaced party, while the police 
took up a safe position in rear of 
the column. We half anticipated 
that, when it was seen that we 
were really in earnest, everything 
would be left clear before us, and 
that the rebels would disperse and 
seek safety in distant retreats. 

We moved on for more than a 
mile in silence, when I suddenly 
heard an irregular fusilade opened, 
followed quickly by the sharp re- 
ports of English rifles. I quick- 
ened the pace of my men, cleared 
the belt of forest, which had im- 
peded our view, and saw a_ scat- 
tered crowd of natives keeping up 
a smart fire as they retired on the 
village, which. was in sight half a 
mile distant. Mackinnon was fol- 
lowing them rapidly, with his men 
extended at short intervals, but 
well in hand, and kneeling and 
firing as they advanced. That it 


was not child’s-play was shown by 


two bodies of natives lying bleed- 
ing on the ground where they had 
fallen; and one of our men who 
tame limping to the rear with a 


» bullet through his leg. The Col- 


t's white umbrella gleamed 


“mong the skirmishers as the 
| fifamme of our force, and his 
Mhergetic gestures responded to 


‘defiant shouts of our enemy. 
My men doubled into line, and 
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we pressed on to support Mac- 
kinnon, .who was likely to encoun- 
ter a heavier fire as he neared the 
village. The tide of the skirmish 
was too quick for us, however, and 
Mackinnon’s party had it all to 
themselves. We could see, a little 
to the right of the village, a small 
temple, enclosed in high stone walls 
and surrounded with a cactus- 
hedge, towards which the stream 
of natives seemed to be turning, 
and I doubled my men forward so 
as to outflank the right of our 
advanced party and cover their 
movements with fire. The rebels 
closed on the temple, and Mackin- 
non’s men gathered to pursue them 
into the enclosure. Now they were 
alongside of the laggers. I saw 
Mackinnon bound over the hedge,. 
his sword gleaming in the air, and 
I felt sure that it descended not 
harmless. The bulk of the natives 
had got inside the walls of the 
temple, and some were closing the 
massive gate, while the rest poured: 
a heavy fire over our men, who 
tried to keep the gate open and to 
make their way in pursuit. It 
was all to no avail. The gate was 
closed and bolted, and» Mackinnou 
had to fall back, under cover of 
the fire which we poured on the 
temple walls, with two more men 
wounded and carryinggthe body of 
one poor corporal, shot through 
the head. We were checked for 
the moment, and as we had no 
artillery to blow open the gate, it 
seemed possible that we might be 
kept at bay for an indefinite time 
by a handful of ill-armed natives 
and possibly have to reduce them 
by the slow process of blockade 
and starvation—a thing not to be 
thought of, if any other expedient 
could be found, as it would give 
time and encouragement to any 
other malcontents: who might be 
in the district to rise also against 
the civil power. What made the 
2c 
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matter more mortifyrng was to 
find that, when we examined the 
village, there were only about 
twenty-five men in all occupying 
the temple, though that number 
fortunately included the leaders of 
the disturbances, and also the par- 
ticular malefactors who were to be 
arrested. The Collector wiped his 
streaming brow and looked non- 
plussed. Mackinnon was_ blown 
and tired, and could offer no sug- 


gestion but to attack again, and. 


try to scale the walls with stormers 
climbing on the shoulders of other 
men. I looked at the confounced 
place and tried to think how we 
were to get inside without expos- 
ing our force to unnecessary loss 
from the desperate men, who were 
sure to fight to the last. 

While I was considering, the 
colour-sergeant came up and sa- 
luted and said— 

‘‘If I might make the sugges- 
tion, sir, there are some big logs 
- of wood lying behind us, where 
they have been cutting the forest. 
Half-a-dozen of us could easily 
carry one of them with a run and 
smash in that gate.”’ 

The idea seemed excellent, and 
indeed there was no other choice. 
I picked out a good stout well- 
trimmed log, and told off the men 
who were to carry this extempo- 
rised battering-ram. Half the 
comnpany, including all the marks- 
men, lay down on the crest of the 
little knoll behind which we were, 
about 200 yards from the temple, 
with orders to keep up a steady 
fire on every one who showed him- 
self over the crest of the wall. I 
took the remaining half with our 
ram, and made for the gate at a 
run. Mackinnon was a little to 
one side of me, and rather gaining 
ground. -I turned to call to him 
not to get too far in front, as I 
did not want the attack to be made 
till the gate had been smashed in, 
when I saw a native following him 
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closely. ‘‘One of our police, 
thought, ‘‘ who has plucked 
more courage than his comrad 
and is determined to show 
there is good fighting stuff in some 
of them.’’ Then it flashed on my 
memory that the police wore blue 
turbans, and this man 
had a red one. We were covering — 
the ground fast, however ; the air 
was full of the noise of firing, the - 
shouts of the defenders of the 
temple, and the cheers of my men, 
and my whole attention was given 
to the business of the moment. 

The ram was completely success- 
ful, and the gate was shivered . 
its blow. We crowded thr 
the opening, and the place was 
taken. One volley was fired as we 
entered, and it struck me that the 
red-turbaned native and Mackin. 
non, who had been foremost in the 
race so far, were not actually at 
my side as we rushed in, which 
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was certainly fortunate .for the 


latter, as the poor fellow who took — 
his place fell dead before the 
enemy’s volley. No one else was 
hit. Several of the defenders were 
killed, still struggling, by the ex — 
cited soldiers, and the others threw 
down their arms and cried for 
quarter. I was only too glad to 
order the work of slaughter to 
cease, and handed the prisoners 
over to the Collector, who grimly 
remarked that their fate was pro 
bably only deferred till they fell 
into the hangman’s hands. é 
To our delight, we saw the pack- 
animals with our tents and baggage 
coming up, and we were ableto 
pitch our camp and refresh our. 
selves after our little brush. © AS 
we sat round our breakfast-table, 
discussing the events of the morl- 
ing, I asked Mackinnon what 


happened to him when we a 


tacked the gate. 
«Well, it was a confounded 


piece of check of one of the men. 
Just as I was going in with you, 
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~ somebody caught my arm and 


had to fall back. 


‘handy, I'll be bound. 


~ why not? 


~ 


me to one side, and I 


| could not follow till you were all 


inside the walls. I wish I knew 
who did it? No one had any 
business to get in front of me.’’ 
«Jt was a lucky piece of cheek 
for you anyhow, my lad. Poor 


Sergeant Walker, who took your 


place, was killed by the last vol- 
ley. I don’t think it was one of our 
men either—it must. have been that 


* native who was alongside of you.”’ 


_ “There was no native anywhere 
near me, Melville. I- saw nobody 
but the Collector here, and our 
own men.”’ 

- «JT never saw any native in the 
Jast attack,’’ said the Collector. 
“] was watching our friend Mel- 
ville with his tree; but I am al- 


"most certain that you had a native 


near you whén you first began fir- 


‘ing this morning, and he kept near 


you till the time when the gate 
was shut in your face and you 
I thought one 
of your servants was following 
you. He looked a respectable 
oldish man, with a grey beard.”’ 

“My servants are a deal too 
careful of their precious skins. 
None of them were anywhere 
Melville 
do you know, it strikes me that 
this old man with the red turban 
seems to haunt me, according to 
your account, wherever I go.”’ 

“Haunt you; well, perhaps that 
isthe real word to use.’’ 

AsI spoke, the word raised a 
new train of thought in my mind. 
Could it be, in. our prosaic days, 
andin our ordinary practical life, 
that a visitor from another world 
could have in any way interested 
himself in the fortunes of the very 
reckless and unromantic subaltern 
who was sitting before me con- 
cluding a copious breakfast by 
burrowing into the recesses of a 
Jam-pot? Surely not; and yet, 
Four times had I 
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known of this mysterious native’s 
presence, .and always when a 
special danger seemed to menace 
the boy. Four times had he been 
seen and recognized by somebody 
who was not in the least predis- 
posed to look for his appearance. 
.If he existed in the-flesh, how did 
he appear at points so far apart, 
and on occasions so dissimilar? and 
above all, how was it that he never 
could be found or identified when 
the occasion of his appearance was 
past? Mackinnon himself evi- 
dently looked upon these circum- 
stances in the most matter-of-fact 
way, and no suspicion of any con- 
nected mystery had occurred to 
him. I felt too uncertain on 
every point to venture to hint at 
the vague ideas which had struck 
me, and could not hope that some 
day all that was now inexplicable 
might find a simple key. 

With regard to our present 
duty, the need of our services had 
quite passed away. The outbreak. 
had been entirely suppressed, the 
ringleaders were in our power, and 
nothing remained to be done which 
could not be carried out by the 
police, who were now full of the 
most active zeal and energy. For 
the last two days, thick banks of 
clouds had gathered in the even- 
ings over the sky, and it was prob- 
able that the monsoon would break _ 
within a week in the western dis- 
trict in which we found ourselves, 
when it would be most inadvisable 
to keep European soldiers under 
canvas without absolute necessity. 

A welcome order soon came, 
therefore, directing our return to 
headquarters, and we were quickly 
en route. How delicious the burst 
of rain was, and how grateful the 
coolness which spread over the 
parched and torrid land, as the 
thunder rolled away in the dis- 
tance and was succeeded by the 
first monsoon shower! ‘The spirits 
of everybody rose, and the inmates 
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of the hospital decreased in num- 
ber, as we bade adieu to the scorch- 
ing days and weary nights of the 
hot weather. 

To make things even brighter for 
H.M.’s—th, a rumour came that 
our forces in. Africa were to be 
reduced, that our linked battalion 
would be set free for foreign ser- 
vice, and that the beginning of 
the cold weather might see us on 
our way back to England. There 
is nothing to tell about the _inter- 
vening time; but rumour for once 
proved true—our best hopes were 
realised, and the first troop ship 
of the season received us in its 
kindly embrace. 

Soon after we landed in the 
old country, I received a most 
pressing invitation from old Gen- 
eral Mackinnon to come and dine 
with him at his snug chambers in 
London, where he had brought 
his war-worn hulk to an anchor, 
within easy reach of his club and 
the haunts of his old comrades 
and cronies. As he said, he wanted 
to thank me for all the cage which 
I had taken of his son, and tohear, 
at first hand, whether his boy had 
proved a worthy chip of the old 
block. 

One‘of my first spare evenings 
was devoted to the old man, who 
was delighted to recall the prime 
of his manhood and his campaign- 
ing days in discussing the doings 
and experiences of his son’s regi- 
ment in the East, and to hear how 
things had changed i in the military 
world since the great struggle in 
which he took part. Our party 
was only the father, son, and my- 
self. The boy bolted off to a 
theatre as soon as we had dined, 
and the old General said— 

‘¢ Now, Melville, let us draw our 
chairs to the fire, and have a quiet 
smoke. Iam so horribly stiff and 
gouty that I can’t get up easily. 
May I trouble you to ring the bell 
for cheroots ?”’ 
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As I rose, my eye was” 
by a’ small and very rude sh 
hanging by the fire-place, of an 
of India, in the dress ofan i 
of the Mutiny time. Where had 
I seen any man like it, and how 
was it that the face and 
seemed familiar tome? Sudd 
came to my mind the i 
when I had seen, in time of danger, 
a native near the General’s son, — 
This was his likeness. There was 
the bold, soldier-like carriage of 
the head, which even the rude 
drawing could not disguise. There 
were the aquiline features, the 


fierce moustache, and the long fone grey 


beard, thegmall red turban ; 
the clothes put on with military ms 
neatness. 

‘¢Who on earth is that the pic: 
ture of, General?’’ I said, hardly 
nourishing a hope that I pain 


‘have some explanation of circum- 


stances which had pane me so 
much when they occurred. er 

‘¢Oh, you are looking at the — 
picture ‘of old Ismael Khan, It 
was done at Lucknow by a native 
artist, and really gives a very good — 
idea of one of the finest fellows 
that ever sat in a saddle. He was © 
one of my regiment in ’57, and did 
right good service before he died.” 

‘¢ Do tell me about him, General — 
He looks a class of man that’ 
not very common nowadays.”’ 

‘*You may say that, Melvi 
said the general, lighting a chere 
‘«T have had a lot of good fel 
undér my command at one 
or another, but old Ismael was ¢ 
pick of the basket. be 

‘«* He was my orderly in the cay ~ 
alry regiment which I commanded ~ 
before the Mutiny. He was de ~ 
voted to my poor wife and “th 
children, and when the sister 
that subaltern of yours was a 
months old, he used to carry fi 
about in his arms as tenderly 
the best of nurses. When THe 
Mutiny broke out, Ismael, wa 
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was a Pathan, was faithful to his 
salt and refused to join the rest 
of my scoundrels, who went off to 
Delhi. He stuck. to me through 
all the first troubles, and when I 
raised an irregular regiment, I 
made him a semmadar, and right 
useful I found him in licking the 
raw levies into shape. 

««] shall never forget his death. 
It was in the early part of ’59, 
when the spirit of the Mutiny was 
crushed, and the courage of the 
enemy was broken. ‘The principal 
duty of the cavalry was to wear 
them out completely, following the 
dispersed band’, which were still 
in the field, from place to place, 
and never. ceasing to worry them 
till they were quite dispersed or 
destroyed. We had followed a 
body of the enemy, horse and foot, 
for several days, pushing them by 
forced marches, with few and very 
short halts. At last we overtook 
and surprised them. They broke, 
as usual, and bolted, and I pur- 
sued with a squadron. We did 
not show much mercy in those 
days, and those who were over- 
taken had short shrift. 

**Most of our horses were dead 
beat, and I found myself with half- 
a-dozen men, among whom was old 
Ismael, close on the leader of the 
enemy, who had still about twenty 
followers with him. They got 
among some scattered trees, and 
seemed inclined to show fight. I 


gave the word to ride at them. 
- They just managed to fire a strag- 


gling volley and continued their 
flight, but few of them got away. 


' When I pulled up, old Ismael was 


hot with me, and as I rode back, 
I found him lying yasping under 
a tree with a bullet through his 
lungs. I sent a man back to 
hurry up the doctor as yuick as 
ble, and raised the old fellow’s 

a, and took his hand and tried 

to stanch his wound, and cheer 
him with hopes of getting over it. 
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I had little confidence in his re- 
covery from the first, when I gaw 
the ashen-grey colour on his lips, 
and marked how faintly and with 
what difficulty he breathed. 

‘« «Tt is no use, sahib,’ he gasped; 
‘my time has come. You have 
been a kind chief to me, and I 
have tried to follow you faithfully. 
Tell the -mem sahib, and the chil- 
dren, that Ismael died a soldier’s 
death, and blessed them when he 
died ;, and, sahib, if I find favour 
where I am going, remember I 
will still be faithful to you and. 
yours after death.’ 

‘¢ These were the last words he 
ever spoke coherently. He began 
to wander. His mind seemed to 


go back to the old days when he 
used to nurse the child, and he 
crooned an old. native song he used 
to sing. Then, when the doctor 
came up, the rattle of horses’ hoofs 
brought his fighting days. to his 
mind. He grasped his sword and 


waved, it shouting loud and clear, 
‘Deen! Deen!’ his old battle-cry, 
then sank back fainting. The 
doctor could do nothing, and in a 
few minntes one of the finest sol- 
diers in our army passed away. 

‘* Melville, that’s an old story 
now, but it always makes me sad 
to recall it. I have often thought 
of the promise fo be faithful after 
death, In the flesh or in the spirit 
there could be no truer soul than 
that of old Ismael Khan, and what 
he said he meant.”’ 

I need hardly say with. what 
interest I listened to the General’s 
tale.* In return, I told him of the 
experiences which have been re- 
lated. The old man listened with 
rapt attention. When I had 
finished, he said, ‘‘ Well, Melville, 
such a story will, no doubt, be 
easily explained by most people. to 
whom it is told; but I don’t think 
you and I will ever be convinced 
that is a tissue of mere coinci- 
dences.”” 











Tuis is the place: here, where 


‘there is a loose slip-rail in the 


dike, we can leave the turnpike 
road and get on to the hili which 
rises on the right—stretching up 
through scattered wood of fir and 
birch, with a thick undergrowth 
of still blooming heather, fern, and 
moss, and strewn with huge grey 
boulders, till it breaks the sky-line 
in a crest of rocks. Now, cross- 
ing the runnel, which loses itself 
among the stones, where beds of 
spearwort and forget-me-not flour- 
ish and bloom in innumerable stars 
of blue and gold, we are in a rough 
track, only possible for peat and 
wood carts, which crosses over the 
huge breezy shoulder of the hill, 
and leads down into the valley and 
the river on the other side. 

It is the middle of September ; 
a true Scotch day; hardly autumn 
yet, though there was quite a 
sharp white frost on the ground 
in the early morning to-day and 
yesterday, which has just touched 
the fern with a brighter colour, 
and added a deeper tint to the 
richness of the hillside. A lovely 
soft afternoon ; not full sunshine, 
but something infinitely more 
beautiful; the sky a tender blue, 
dappled over with pearly clouds ; 
towards the west pale gold, where 
in two hours’ time the sun will go 
down behind the great hills, whose 
outlines are misty in the softened 
atmosphere. A few paces up, the 
hill, and I pause for breath, and to 
look back upon the path and the 
turnpike I have left. Though 
there are no turnpikes remaining 
here, in these far-off regions (it is 
between five and six hundred miles 
north of London where I stand) old 
names are apt to linger, and the 
highroad is still the ‘‘turnpike.”’ 

€ 
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How sweet and quiet is the 
scene below! Against the northern 
sky'a line of hills, clothed in the 
hues of fading heather, tzuched | 
here and there with deeper purple, 
There, as a sunny mist touches the _ 
moor, a pale yellow; and at the _ 
foot great fir-woods, of that won — 
derful mixture of colour which js _ 
neither blue nor green, but a subtle 
mixture of both. Surely, the hills 
to-day are draped in a mantle of 
gossamer, opal, purple, and gold, ~ 
with a flowing robe beneath of 
peacock-blue! Then a rich stretch 
of corn-fields, all. gold ; and here, 
beneath my feet, are the fir — 
woods again, with two or three — 
cottages, each with its patch of 
yellow oats, literally dragged out 
from the moss, with most laborious — 
toil. One must regret it as far 
as beauty is considered, for what” 
can exceed the richness of colour — 
of a peat-moss at this time of year! — 
Great crimson patches like stains | 
of blood, where the beds of sphag- 
num moss lie against the rich ~ 
brown of the peat itself. Golden ~ 
splashes of colour, where the dying ~ 
flowers and leaves of the bog-aspho- 
del are; pale tufts of still bloom 
ing ling ; and here and there pools” 
of still water, dark onyx ss 
brown, or, where they reflect the 
sky, brightest blue; while shin 
tufts of white cotton-grass trem 
in the lightest breeze. And what” 
a mine of wealth to those who love 
to search for various rare or clit | 
ous flowers and plants,—the deli- ~ 
cate butterwort, with its curious” 
flat leaves, like small green staf — 
fish ; the asphodel, whose iris-like 
leaves turn such wonderful colours 
of orange and rose when the éafly 
frosts touch them; and the litte 
sundew, which botanists say 
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ong them has ever yet 
Soaks in’ bloom, for the small 
drooping flowers at the top of the 
fragile stem are only a cluster of 
buds after all ! 

There are three or four cottages 
half hidden in the fir-wood below ; 
they would be called huts in Eng- 
land. They are thatched, and the 
chimneys, one at each end, are 


2 made of rough boards, bound to- 


gether with straw. There is no 
second storey, but nevertheless they 
are comfortable tenements, though 
somewhat dark, within The stone 
walls are thick, and keep out the 
cold; the heavy thatch forms a 


shelter from the snow, which. 


often lies here for weeks, bound in 
an almost arctic frost. Such houses 
ensure the inhabitants from the 
rigorous weather far more effectu- 
ally than many a more pretentious- 
looking home in England: here, a 
foot or two more of space on the 
ground to be built upon, is of less 


‘consequence than it is farther 


south. 
Now the tinkle of a bell comes 
from the wood. It is round the 


“neck of a good little Highland cow, 


which, with one or two more, be- 
longing to the owners of the houses, 
gtaze hereabouts. An old dame in 
awhite cap, with her knitting in 
her hand, sits on the dike with an 
eye tothem. We do not often see 
in England a cow belonging to 
dwellers in such cottages as these ; 
but in England there are not hun- 


dreds of thousands of acres where 


such grazing could be had—and 
very good grazing it is: sweet rich 


herbage more than grass, which 
- gives the milk a peculiarly rich 


flavour, as the people will tell you. 
And against the southern side of 
the dike which fences the untidy 
garden (hardly to be called a 
tden), what are those neat little 
xes set in a row? ‘Those are the 
beehives, which almost every crofter 


owns ; and in this remote part of the 
world you would find all the im- 
provements in bee-keeping, which 
ensure a plentiful supply of honey, 
and the best management of the 
bees themselves. * Some good-look- 
ing hens pecking about the yard, 
or comfortably helping themselves 
out of a great iron pot of ‘‘hen’s 
meat’’ set on the ground at the 
door, complete the living elements 
of the scene; and we do not often 
see a cottage hereabouts without 
one or other, and often all, of these 
sources of wealth and of comfort. 
I talked to an old man about the 
bees the other day; and if I was 
not a bad hand at statistics, I 
should astonish you at what he 
told me was the yearly amount of 
money brought into this country 
by dealers going their rounds and 
carrying off the honey—chiefly, he 
told me, to Dundee. Thatand the 
eggs,—I cannot remember the 
facts, only they seemed enormous : 
honey to Dundee, eggs in large 
quantities. to Aberdeen and Lon- 
don, and all, or most of them, the 
produce of these humble little 
homesteads on the edge of che 
moor. I thought it sounded well 
and comfortable,—not to speak of 
the sweet scents and sounds, the 
cheerful rural country life which 
they suggested. 

And how abundant are the wild 
flowers, and how lovely in this 
northern land! I turn from the 
scene below and begin to mount 
the steep hillside; for the after- 
noon is getting on, and I purpose 
a léng rest on the top. At every 
step some bright blossom greets 
the eye: not to speak of the masses 
of pale pink heather, the ground is 
a web, woven of tender delicate 
colours. 

The track gets narrower and 
less distinct as I rise into the 
wilder parts of the hill. Here is 


a tuft of cross-leaved heath, pale 
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and waxen; there late. blooming 
sprays of the gorgeous purple 
heather. Now set like stars 
among the rest, each on its slender 
stem, are the bright yellow blos- 
soms of the tormentilla. Here, 
graceful and upright, the smaller 
St John’s wort; then goose-grass, 
cat’s-foot, and eyebright. Lower 
down we should have found bunches 
of foxglove—there is not quite 
shelter enough here; but here 
and there and everywhere are the 
leaves, already autumn-tinted—the 
starry blossoms having long since 
disappeared—of the little winter- 
green. 

And now, as we rise higher and 
higher, how*exquisite is the fresh- 
ness of the air! If we were asked 
what scent it bears on its light 
wing, we should say it was the 
very essence of freshness and 
purity; but there is a something 
of sweetness too, and now a ming- 
ling of the warm dry scent of pine- 
wood. The honey-like sweetness 
is from the still rich bloom of the 
heather;- the pine from the fir- 
wood, where some woodcutters are 
carrying the tall trunks of trees 
which were cut on this side of the 
hill in the winter. 

And now a. fresher, keener 
breath is on the wind—that pecu- 
liar delicious scent of cool wet 
moss and wet granite stones—and 
there is the faint tinkle of water 
stealing among the herbage. Per- 
haps the sound, suggesting fresh- 
ness and coolness and rapid motion, 
was ‘the only thing wanting to 
perfect. enjoyment. The stream 
itself is invisible, being hidden in 
the tall heather which overhangs 
the deep little gully which it had 
worn for itself among the stones, 
as its hurrying feet carry it down 
the hill to join the many mountain- 
burns of more or less importance, 
which swell one or other of the 
two fine rivers which water the 


[Sept. 
country, and empty their streams 


into the sea thirty miles away—two 
twin rivers, for both are born in 


the rocky precipices of the Gram- _ 


pians, and rivals also, each havi 
its character strongly marked 
The Dee, being a river of many 


turns, so that it is said to double. 


its length before it reaches the 
sea, rapid and _ turbulent,—here, 
locked in a narrow channel of 
rocks, it slides with the swiftness 
of a dart; there, pouring in a 
volume of broken water over its 
broad bed, a rapid as well as a 
river. The Don comes down ina 
slower stream, generally through 
rich alluvial soil, much of it through 
cultivated ground, so that they say 
here that a mile of Don is worth 
two of Dee. 

And now I have reached the 
crest of the hill, and here is a 
great block of granite, standing 
up grey and scathed among many 
others scattered over the now short 
wind-swept heather, where I can 
sit and watch the sun fast falling 
into the golden haze in the west. 
On the stone close by, still warm 
in the sun, the grouse have been 
basking ; but except these and the 
bees, and myriads of other insects, 
there is no sign of living creature. 

What a wide and lovely view 
greets the eye as I look down and 
around! What a graceful flowing 
outline have those nearer hills 
which shut in the valley to the 
south! It is true there are no 


d 


high rugged mountain-tops on that ~ 


side, no rocky precipices, such as 
we find thirty miles higher up the 
river, on the dark steeps of Loch- 
nagar; no _ crevices where the 
snow always lies, such as on clear 
days we should see from here 
laying in the rugged bosom of Ben- 


y-bourd or Ben-A’an, rising in~ 


solemn outline in the west. But 
there is grandeur in the deep 
gloom of the glens on the hillsides 
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which slope away from the sun; 
in the rocky crests on the windy 
tops; in the glorious purple which 
clothes them from head to foot, 
mixed with thousands of acres of 
scattered wood—great: red-trunked 
frs and birch, and many an old 
alder and beech in the lower val- 
ley, where the broad river runs, a 
flowing ribbon of blue and. silver 
and onyx-brown, catching the sun- 
light where the last rays touch it, 
as it ripples over wide shallows, 
while the deeps where the salmon, 
jie are in darkest shadow. 

And there is beauty of another 
sort, where the valley widens and 
opens out into rich levels of now 
. ripened corn, or. when a stripe of 
fold is seen far away on the slopes 
of some hill-farm, mingling with 
the purple of the heather, or break- 
ing into the dark green of the fir- 


woods. 
But it is not only in natural 


beauty that the scene below is full 


of attraction. We look down 
upon the site of battle-fields, of 
old castles and houses, of places 
full. of historical interest, recalling 
the names and the renown of fam- 
ilies whose characters tended to 
the fate, and influenced the feel- 
ing of the whole nation; while the 
memory is thronged with incidents 
resulting from party strife, desper- 
_ ate attempts to keep or. regain 
power, entailing the rising and 
falling of families or private indi. 
viduals, as they followed the for- 
_-tunes of the ruling spirits of the 
times—all in strange contrast to 
the present peaceful scene, but 
none the less impressive. 

“Many a snatch of ancient 
melody,’’ many a verse of a long- 
forgotten song, innumerable tradi- 
tions and superstitions, are woven 
into the history of the families, 
or localities connected with them, 
_ haunt the old walls, and linger 

_ mm the hearts of the people, keep- 
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ing alive the memory of incidents 
which would be otherwise forgot- 
ten. Such things preserve the 
love of country in the hearts of 
the inhabitants; and .few will not 
be able to sympathise in the strong 
attachment in the hearts of those 
who call this especial district 
their own, and which seems to be 
strengthened by absence, interests 
altogether foreign to the country, 
and in many cases great changes 
of position. 

The country and the people 
have strongly marked character- 
istics; and those who are ac- 
quainted with both are aware 
that they keep them to a remark- 
able degree. All here is not 
merged in one smooth uniformity, 
such as is spread in a great meas- 
ure over England, and indeed all 
ountries which become the resort 
of countless travellers of all nation- 
alities, who bring with them their 
own habits and requirements. — It 
is true, yearly, as summer and 
autumn come round, London, and 
all that is of New York, in Lon- 
don, rushes over the Border; and: 
it is indeed— 

«Strand and Piccadilly emptied 

On the much-enduring North.” 


And the much-enduring North 
does not dislike its popularity ; 
but on the contrary, acknowledges 
that the invasion is by no means 
an evil to themselves. But as a 
rule, the great tidal wave flows 
past and beyond this particular 
disirict, leaving its quiet beauty 
unvisited. It is true that here 
are no deer-forests to tempt mighty 
hunters—no monster hotels, with 
all the luxuries, if few of the com- 
forts, of modern life—no_ world- 
renowned royal palaces; but the 
land extending from the eastern 
and northern slopes of the Gram- 
pians, and bounded on the south 
by the lower thirty miles of the 
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Dee—a land delightful in its 
changes of light and shadow, of 
varied hill and valley, of corn and 
wood and heather, and full of in- 
terest to the «artist, the poet, and 
the antiquary—is to the tourist 
comparatively unknown. 

And the antiquities are of no 
modern date. Hosts of an early 
and long-forgotten race must once 
have invaded this country, and 
perhaps brought the first culti- 
vation into these valleys—for here 
are many of the strange, unex- 
plained, and undeciphered sculp- 
tured stones, which appear unex- 
pectedly and unconnected in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Here, 
a circle of them is found on rising 
ground, now a pasture-field—there, 
with the surface covered with un- 
couth markings of lines and discs, 
some are found built into a dike; 
on that hill-top is a celtic or a 
vitrified fort; and near the Chapel 
of Garioch, on. the bare hillside 
stands, slender and érect, the 
Maiden Stone, whose curious 
notch on one side is ‘in itself a 
mystery. 

There, to the north, lies the 
scene of the great battle of Harlaw, 
fought in 1411—one of the earliest 
recorded of the pitched battles 
between the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, ‘‘ when the coronach 
was cried in ae day from the mouth 
o’Tay to the Buck o’ the Cabrach.”’ 
You remember how Sir Walter 
Scott introduces it into one of 
the most striking scenes of the 
‘ Antiquary,’ and Elspeth of the 
Craigburnfoot is found crooning to 
herself the ballad which describes 
how 


“The cronach’s cried on Bennachie, 
An’ doun the Don and a’, 
An’ Hieland and Lowland may mourn- 
ful be, 
For the sait field of Harlaw. 
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The great Earl in his stirrips stood, 
That Highland host to pe 
Now fg a knight that’s stout and 


g' 
May prove a jeopardie.” 


It was not, however, ‘‘ Glenal- 
lan’s earl’’ that led the Lowland 
host, but the Earl of Mar, nephew 
to the Regent Duke of Albany, 
who met and defeated with great 
slaughter the men of Skye, fight- 
ing under their chief, Donald of 
the Isles, who was left dead upon 
the field. 

There are fragments of a very 
ancient ballad, much of which is 
undoubtedly very old, still existing, 
which records, with all the spirit 
and power of depiction as well as 
the quaintness 
Chase,’’ the incidents of the battle, 
—in which many names of families 
whose descendents still own the 
lands then possessed by their an- 
cestors, are mentioned as being in 
the fight or among the slain. 

Almost on the field itself stands 
the castle of Balquhain, now a 
roofless ruin; but tradition tells 
how six sons of the house of Leslie 
went forth from its walls to the 
battle, while thé lady of Balquhain 
spent her time praying for her 
sons in the Chapel of Our Lady of 
the Garioch, then a chapel royal, 
with twelve priests attached, and 
still existing in the Presbyterian 
Church on the hill overlooking the 
field. 

Peaceful fields of corn and pas- 
ture now clothe the bloody field of 
Harlaw, but the memory of the 
great fight is still fresh; human 
bones, weapons, and various re- 
mains of the battle have been 


found, and notably. a curious ring ny 
workmanship, which ~ 


of ancient | 
now graces the hand of an anti- 
quarian friend. The last verse 


of the ‘Chevy 


of — 


Us 


the ancient ballad, with its ruth- i; 


less vigour, seems to haunt one’s 


thought as one turns the eye awa! 


Lae 
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from the site of the battle; but it 


Joses much of its character without 


the wild weird tune to which it is 
sung or chanted,-with the doleful 
drone at the end of | each verse :— 


«If anybody seek frae ye 
The men ye fetched awa, 
Ye may tell their wives when ye gae 
hame, 
They’re sleiping at Harlaw. 
Wi’ a drie, drie, dradie, 
drie.” 


drumtie 


Look away to the west again. 
There, their outline growing clearer 
a the light fades from behind 
them, lie the hills of Braemar, 
where, more than 160 years ago, 
the Earl of Mar raised’ the stand- 
ard for King James when pas- 
sionate loyalty to a fallen dyn- 
asty and love of country ended in 
defeat and ruin, exile.and death. 
Turn to the north, and beyond the 
line of hills which form the last 
spurs of the Grampians lies the 
road by which the army of the 
Duke of Cumberland marched to 
Culloden, and the curtain fell over 
the last struggle of the last of the 
Stuarts. 


«Shades of the mighty and the brave, 
Who faithful to your Stuart fell, 

No trophies mark your common grave, 
Nor dirges to your memories swell. 

But generous hearts will weep your 

fate, . 2 

When far has rolled the tide of time, 

And bards unborn shall renovate 
Your fading fame in deathless rhyme.” 


But the sun is sinking fast, and 
Morven rises grandly against - the 
yellowing sky. The cairn which 
crowns one of the lower hills at 
its base, reminds us of how much 
“of the land spread at our feet was 
once owned by the great family of 
the Gordons whose mighty chief 
possessed a territory stretching 
from the eastern to the western 
sea. The Erskines, whose family 
was one of the foremost in loyalty 
and zeal to the Stuarts; the For- 
beses; and the Leslies, that Scotch 
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house of which Malden speaks in 
his ‘History of Vienna in the 
Seventeenth Century,’’ as that 
‘*which has given generals to half 
the armies of Europe,’’—all add 
their names to those who were 
among the moving spirits of their 
times. And seated here and there 
among far-stretching woods, or 
standing alone in solitary ruin 
on bleak hillsides, we discern the 
sites of the castles and towers and 
old houses from which their own- 
ers went forth to mingle in the 
stirring events of European his- 
tory, or remained to rule with 
feudal power their retainers and 
families at home. Many are roof- 
less and uninhabited: some are still 
the dwelling-places of the families 
whose ancestors have owned them 
since the days of Robert Bruce. 

All are, with few exceptions, of 
the same picturesque architecture, 
partaking of many of the peculiar- 
ities of the old French chateaux, 
with the conical lantern - towers, 
high - pitched roofs and dormer - 
windows: probably they were all 
built during, or shortly after, that 
century and a half when for two 
generations the royal families of 
Scotland and France intermarried, 
or when soldiers in the Scots 
Guard of the French kings brought 
back French customs and French 
arts to the more northern and 
more barbarous land ; though prob- 
ably the houses themselves had 
been mostly fortified towers for 
generations before. 

Yonder, in the midst of a barren 
country, stands the great Castle of 
Fyvie, now a possession of the 
Gordons, but in the days when it 
was beleaguered by the great Mon- 
trose, in the hands of the Setons, 
Earls of Dunfermline ; and around 
its walls and towers, and indeed 
throughout this whole district of 
the Garioch, and Dee, amd Don- 
side, from the year 1639 to 1645, 
the tide of war ebbed and flowed 
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with all the fierceness of party 
strife. Throughout the whole 
country that we look down upon, 
there is hardly a family of note 
whose name is not to be found in 
the annals, or a house of any im- 
portance which was not Jost or 
won, or in some manner took part 
in the bloody struggle. 

Fyvie stands as it stood then, 
square - towered and massive, a 
grand specimen of old Scottish 
architecture, and within remark- 
able for its splendid ‘‘ corkscrew ’”’ 
stair of solid blocks of stone, wind- 
ing up from the lower to the upper 
storeys, like a great highway going 
through the midst of the house, 
A hundred traditions and super- 
stitions surround Fyvie and _ its 
‘* weeping - stone,’ which is still 
preserved in an upper chamber, 
and which tradition has for cen- 
turies associated with the fortunes 
of the house. 

But time would fail to speak 
of all the many such old houses 
which are scattered over the coun- 
try at our feet. One stands on 
a well-known hillside, backed by 
wild stretches of heather and _ half 
hidden in woods, which was burnt 
to the ground by Montrose, and, in 
a few years later, became the scene 
of that strange incident connected 
with the rising of ‘15, when the 
Lady Grange, whose husband was 
a cousin of the Erskines, and 
deeply implicated in plots against 
the Government, was shut up here 
by his orders; hidden for five years, 
and lost to her nearest relations 
and friends, who had been in- 
formed with all formality of her 
death and burial, and who was at 
last carried away secretly to one 
of the Western Isles, where there 
was no fear of what family secrets 
her tongue might betray; and 
where she died unrecognised. 

Another rises among the out- 
houses and. poor surroundings of 
a small farm, with rent lichen- 
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stained walls and windows like. 
sightless eyes—roofless for years, 
—fit accompaniments to its sad 
story; for its young laird, we 
learn, paid the penalty of his life 
for his loyalty to Charles I., and 
was executed at Edinburgh at the 
age of twenty-five. 

Another, still in the Garioch, 
has the notoriety of having enter- 
tained Queen Mary—that Helen 
of ‘Scottish history—when she was 
on her way to Inverness, whence 
she quickly returned, and when her 
followers fought the battle of Cor- 
richie, on the east of the Hill of 
Fare ; and it must have been at 
this time that she crossed the little 
river Urie, a tributary of the Don, 
at a place still called the Queen’s 
Ford. In after years its owner, 


then a Leslie, died of his wound, 
acquired fighting for her grandson, 
on the fatal field of Worcester. 
Crathes and Drum, both over- 
looking the valley of the Dee, and 


facing the south—remarkable, one 
for its beautiful and _ curiously 
decorated tower, and the other 
for the massive architecture which 
gives it the look of a mound of 
masonry—have both notoriety im 
the wars of the great Marquis. 
In the hall of Crathes still hangs 
a very ancient horn, badge of the 
Burnetts of Leys, being heritable | 
keepers of the forest of Drum; and 
from Drum itself came forth that 


« Gude Sir Alexander Irvine, 
The much-renowned laird of Drum.” 


who was among the slain in the 
battle of Harlaw. 


Some miles away from here, up 


among the Donside hills, is Craig- . 
ievar, almost within the Highland 
line, and belonging to the Forbes. 
Few buildings of that date equal 
the tower of Craigievar in its 
great height, and so rich in deco- 
ration, as it rises storey above 
storey, that it has the appearance 
of being smaller at the foundation 
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than at the battlements. There 
are grim assuciations connected 
with Craigievar besides those re- 
lating to Montrose,—the motto 
to be found over the door, ‘* Do 
not wauken sleiping dougs,”’ sug- 
gesting blades kept ready to hand 
and used at short notice. Indeed, 
of one of these old castles tradi- 
‘ tion tells a frightful tale of treach- 
ery and murder, when guests 
invited to a feast were, at the 
height of the revel, one and all 
murdered, to avenge an insult or 
a wrong supposed to have been 
forgotton or condoned. 

But not all the old houses and 
long-ruined towers have histories 
or names attached to them; there 
are some about whom even tradi- 
tion is silent, but which, by their 
their rude architecture, or 
their isolated position; suggest a 
history so long past as to be forgot- 
ten. One such I can recall, as I 
look over yonder low line of hills, 
and picture to myself the quaint old 
house standing at the entrance of 
the wild glen which runs deep into 
the heart of the hill at its back ; 
and I can think of none so solitary 
in its position, so complete in its 
character: yet Iam told that very 
little is known of its history, or 
of its original owners, only that it 
has changed hands repeatedly in 
the last hundred years, and that 
it might once have been a hunt- 
. ing-lodge of the kings of Scotland. 
It has its quaint lantern-tower, its 
high conical roof, its low arched 
doorways .and small deep-set win- 
dows, its flagged court, and steps 
leading down to the garden. Deep 
shadows and strong lights lie upon 
it; a dashing burn flows down the 
glen, dark with overshadowing 
trees; and above all, it has its 
green, secluded garden, where grow 
old-fashioned flowers, and where 
there are holes in the sunny wall 
for the beehives. In the garden is 
to be found, among others, a white 
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rose, which, at any rate there, is 


‘called the Jacobite rose; and its 


cream-white glistening petals, semi- 
double, with a circle of yellow sta- 
mens at its heart, may well have 
suggested the white cockade of sat- 
in, tied with a golden thread. 

Imagination .can supply the 
place of history, and recall those 
who dwelt in the small low 
rooms, looked out from the deep- 
set windows, and wandered in the 
shady garden; and fancy places 
here one of the many families who 
threw in their fortunes with the 
exiled Stuarts, and pictures the 
life and circumstances in this se- 
cluded home,—the mysterious ar- 
rivals, and as sudden departurés 
—the secret meeting of friends 
to the same cause, in the closely 
guarded chambers—the anxious 
consultations while pacing up and 
down the secluded garden, where 
high walls kept out prying eyes’; 
while in not far-distant Braemar, 
or thirty year later in Holyrood, 
Prince Charles’s followers gathered 
and schemed, and rushed to their 
ruin; while in the old house at 
home, some Flora dreamed and 
prayed, and tended her flowers, or 
gathered the white roses which 
still grow and bloom as they did 
a hundred and sixty years ago. 
Ah me! there were sad and anx- 
ious hearts in the old houses in 
those days. Let us be thankful 
for the peace and security we look 
down upon to-day. 

They were not stay-at-homes, 
these dwellers in the North. On 
the contrary, loving their country 
with an ardent love, they have 
roamed far and wide over the 
earth—perhaps the love strength- 
ened by it rather than otherwise— 
fighting as soldiers of fortune in 
foreign wars, scheming in the poli- 
tics, and bringing themselves for- 
ward as actors in the stirring events 
and shifting scenes of European his- 
tory. They joined in the wars of 
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Gustavus Adolphus, fought with 
the soldiers of Louis XIV., and 
have left their bones under a halo 
of glory on the banks of the Rhine. 

Barclay de Tolly, a marshal in 
the Russian empire, came from a 
family whose name is still remem- 
bered in a district a little to the 
north of the Garioch; and from 
the house of Leslie came that 
Count Leslie who was one of the 
accessories to, if not the actual per- 
petrator of, the death of the mighty 
Wailenstein; while another of the 
same family went abroad, and be- 
came bishop of Laybach, and a 
prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It would be a curious study to 
realise the difference between the 
members of the same family who 
remained at home, living and dy- 
ing in primitive simplicity on the 
northern slopes of the hill of Ben- 
nachie, and the ambitious ecclesi- 
astic who carved out for himself 
so high .a piace in the great hier- 
archy of Rofne. 

And yet how they love their 
land !-lovable, indeed, as we look 
down upon it in the golden haze 
of this summer evening. From 
the far-distant lands of their adop- 
tion, pioneers and colonists in the 
distant plains of Australia and 
New Zealand, wherever they have 
carried their strong powers of en- 
durance, their practical sense and 
knowledge of wordly things, where 
perhaps the hard side of their 
character is most discernible, 
mingled as it iss with a vein of 
romance, of sentiment, and of feel- 
ing, as well as a keen apprecia- 
tion of wit not to be found in their 
southern neighbours, —.from all 
parts of the world in which they 
wander, their hearts turn in -pas- 
sionate attachment to this far-off 
remote corner, whose eastern border 
is washed by that cold North Sea, 
which receives into its bosom the 
waters of their beloved streams. 
**Oh might [ die where Gadie rins ! ”’ 





sons. 

»We know the sweet but’ mourn- 
ful strain that sings on the ‘ bab- 
bling Wye.” ‘‘Sabrina fair” has 
her own poet; and innumerable 
versifiers have made the Thames 
their theme, beginning with the 
stately lines of the 
mium’”’; but they seem to be mere 
accessories to a loftier subject. 
In Scottish verse it is the beloved 
place itself which stirs the poet's 
feeling. Where shall we find. 
equalled in English verse the 
sweetness of yearning  tender- 
ness that touches the heart in 
such simple strains as that ad- 
dressed to the little river at the 
‘* back of Bennachie’’? 


Lo! as thus I dream, day has 
departed. The sun has sunk far 
below the western hills, now deep 
purple, and darkness has gathered 
fast over the land ; the myraid of 
blossoms at my feet seem to have 
sunk into the heather. Shades of 
softest purple mark the clear out- 
line of the nearer hills against the 
sky, now only luminous with de- 
parted light. Soon that will only 


linger on the river, where it reflects 


the sky. 

A distant splash of water, and a 
pair of herons rise from the shal- 
low below, and wing their way up 
the river to their quarters for the 
night. There is a slight sound, 
from the edge of the wood which 
clothes the slope of the hill, and a 
roe, its reddish brown coat only 
making it discernible in the gloom, 
steps daintily out from the covert 
to browse the short grass beneath 
the fern. A moment, and its head 
is raised in alarm, and with a 
startled gaze around, it steals back 
into the shelter of the wood, as 
silently as it came forth ; and now 


the silence: is profound, save the 


distant rush of the river, which 


the stillness makes more distinct. — 


is in the heart of many of her he 
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Now a keener breath comes from 
the east, where thirty miles away 
lies the North Sea. It is got 
_always such weather as this, when 
the wind from that quarter blows 
over the hill-top! Winter reigns 
supreme here for months, and there 
are days when this rocky crest is 
lost to sight from below, in a whirl- 
wind of frozen snow. When every 


burn is bound up in ice, and long 


after the spring has gained a firm 
footing in the south, here bitter 
winds prevail for months; and 
summer comes tardily, with cold 
drenching rains, or long east-wind 
drought. But these help to make 
such days as this the more welcome 
when they come ; and if summer is 
tardy in its appearing, how lovely 
are the late autumn, or even early 
winter days, when gold and scarlet 
and deep russet take the place of 
the purple and the blue! Nay, 
how beautifnl when all this broad 
landscape is wrapped in one gleam- 
ing sheet of snow—when the air is 
breathless, and the fir-trees become 
plumes of snowy feathers, except 
where their dark stems stand up 
in endless columns against the 
dazzling white ! 

It is her changeful face, her 


* smiles and her frowns, her ever- 


varying lights and shadows, that 
help to make Scotland so dear and 
so attractive to those who know 
her well. And it is these which 
have helped to mould the strong 
contrasts so remarkable in the 
of her people: their 
warm hearts and hard heads ; their 
loyal faith and rough independ- 
ence; their gravity and their wit; 
their strong worldly prudence, and 
reckless adventure, and endurance. 
And after such an hour as this 
on the hill-top, will it be said that 
my view of what lies below is a 
partial one,—-one-sided, and not 
a bird’s-eye view at all, as it 


Should be, where a// is spread out 
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to the eye as in a map—rough and 
smooth, sunshine and_ shadow, 
barren tracts of sterile moor, stony 
roads only enlivened by fields of 
turnips and unripe oats, wide moor- 
lands where the north wind sweeps 
in cruel blasts—as well as those 
things which I have told of, sunny 
purple hills, flashing waters, and 
valleys filled with golden corn? 
And in the memories called up by 
the sight of ruined castles and old- 
world houses, of brave deeds and 
loyal hearts, are there not associa- 
tions, but lightly touched on here, 
of savage deeds of blood, of bar- 
barous usages, and acts of cruel 
treachery? When I recall this 
September afternoon and my rev- 
erie on the hill-top, my recollec- 
tion shall only be one ‘of sunshine 
and of peace. Is it not so that we 
wish to recall the face and words 
of a friend ? 

And now, away down through 
the heather ere it gets too dark to 
discern the track—down past the 
grey cliffs, where great loose stones 
have rolled down, and lie half 
hidden in the tall fern, or stand 
up in giant boulders scattered over 
the face of the moor—past the 
great mountain-ash loaded with 
crimson berries—down through 
the steep fir-wood where the roe- 
deer. hide—down to the river-side, 
where the pathway home lies dim 
among the shadowy beech-trees. 

Farewell, sweet land of the Dee 
and of the Don! A week hence, 
and I shall be one of the crowd 
hurrying southwards; and as I 
cross the river which marks the 
boundaries of the two countries, 
I will take off my hat to the one 
I leave, and say farewell, with a 
full heart, to the mountain gloom 
and the mountain glory; to the 
changeful skies and _ rushing 
waters; and. above all, to the 
warm hearts and kindly hospital- 
ity of the far North. 
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BURMESE BORDER TRIBES AND TRADE ROUTES, 


For reasons of high policy which 
swayed our Government in 1853, 
but which, for our present purpose, 
it is needless to discuss, Lord Dal- 
housie, setting at nought the teach- 
ing of a well-known aphorism, 
refrained from swallowing the 
whole of Burma when at his dis- 

1, and merely contented him- 
self with the better half, compris- 
ing the seaboard province of Pegu. 
So impracticable, however, was 
Mengdoon, the then king of the 
country, in coming to an under- 
standing about boundaries, owing 
to his sentimental objection ‘to 
having his name handed down ‘to 
posterity as the sovereign who sur- 
rendered Rangoon, that the great 
proconsul, declaring it was  use- 
less to treat with a man of that 
stamp, cut the Gordian knot, by 
adopting as frontier an imaginary 
line, representing a parallel of lati- 


' tude. On the rst January 1886, 


Lord Dufferin indulged in the re- 
maining half, commonly known as 
Upper Burma. 

The people who have now be- 
come our fellow-subjects represent 
—as Sir Arthur Phayre! points 
out—the union, many ages ago, of 
Mongoloid tribes, influenced by 
Aryon settlers who reached the 
Irawadi valley from Gangetic 
India, and introduced the soften- 
ing influences of Budhism, and 
probably the simple handicrafts of 
spinning and weaving. Evidence 
of the origin ef the Burmese. is 
further afforded by their physical 
resemblance to, and the affinities 


of their language with, the dialects 


e 3 = 
of the neighbouring tribes which _ 


z 
et 


have not been subjected to this — 


influence. 
Lord Dufferin’s annexation has 
brought us face to face. with re. 


sponsibilities connected with the 


more or less _uncivilised congeners 
of the Burman race, having their 
habitat on all sides of our new 
frontiers, whose proper manage. 
ment must needs be a potent fac- 
tor in successfully dealing with the 
development of commerce, espe- 
cially in connection with the far- 
thering of telegraph and trade 
routes, which, now all-important, 
were necessarily under abeyance 
during the late régime. Beside 
the Burmese, Talaings, and Shans, 
who have played the historic part 
on the field of Indo-China, there 
are, says Colonel Yule,? ‘*a vast 
mass of races of inferior import- 
ance, generally termed wild or un- 
civilised, their civilisation varying 
through every degree except the 
highest. Many of them are only 
inferior to the so-called civilised 
races whom they border in the ab-' 
sence of a written language, while 
others are head hunters in almost 
the lowest depths of savagery.” Of 
these tribes, the most prominent 
are the Shans, Tai, as they call 
themselves, who keep watch and ~ 
ward, as it were, on the frontiers 
we have inherited, but are, so to 


speak, jostled out of the line here 


and there by Singphos, Kakhyemns, — 
Karens, and other cognate tribe 
in lower strata of civilisation. ~ 
A century before the Christiat 
era it appears that the emperor 











1 Phayre’s History of Burma, 1883. 
2 Address as President Geographical Section, British Association, 1871. 
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the Han dynasty fitted out an 
expedition to find its way through 
South-Western China to India, 
which was frustrated by the ob- 
structiveness of the ‘‘ barbarians ’’ 
or Shans, who then occupied Yun- 
nan, resulting in their chastise- 
ment and expulsion from the 
country of the Upper Mehkhong 
and Salween rivers to the Irawadi 
valley. This movement developed 
to such a degree that the immi- 

nts, after a while, found them- 


. selves strong enough to overthrow 


the monarchy established by the 
Aryan settlers, and founded a 
kingdom of their own, of which 
more anon. 

It may be accepted as an axiom 
that different races cannot live 
long together without resulting 
ina process of assimilation’ affect- 
ing their physical and mental at- 
tributes. The rule, it is said, ap- 
plies more particularly to those 
cases where civilised peoples either 
meet or come in contact with 
ruder tribes. In the latter case, 
while revolutionising many of the 
manners and customs, habits of 
thought, religion, and language of 
the inferior, they cannot help 
being influenced more or less, in 
turn. A process of assimilation 
and absorption has been going on 
for centuries in these regions, 
which is fast removing the char- 
acteristic differences between even 
peoples who have: played a promi- 


Rent part in the history of trans- 
. Gangetic India. 


The Chinese eth- 
nic element, which was gradually 
enlarging in this direction, has 
been rudely checked by revolution 
in Yunnan, but, with the renewal 
of order and increase of popula- 
tion, will gradually gravitate to- 
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wards the basin of the Irawadi, if 
its progress be not again counter- 
acted. Yunnan, which was for- 
merly peopled by Shans, was by 
this pressure absorbed by the 
Chinese; and though Shans still 
predominate therein and in the 
upper portion of the valley of the 
Irawadi, their national character- 
istics have, as Dr Anderson’ points 
out, been gradually obliterated by 
the influences of the ruling races. 
The same fate overtook them, 
though ‘from a different cause, in 
their contact with the Hindus of 


_the Brahmaputra valley, which they 


invaded in the eighth and com- 
pletely occupied in the beginning 
of the thirteenth. century. They 
then arrogated to their own dy- 
nasty, says Mr Mackenzie,? the 
title of Ahom—the unequalled— 
softened afterwards into Assam. 


“With the consolidation of their 
rule, however,” adds that gentleman, 
“the fate of all Eastern conquerors 
overtook the Shans. In the sleepy 
hollow of Assam they lost the quali- 
ties which won them power and pres- 
tige; while by adopting the language, 
customs, and religion of their Hindu 
subjects, they speedily sank into the 
condition of a mere ruling caste, and 
cease to present the characteristics 
of an alien race.” 


From ancient Shan records dis- 
covered by Pemberton*® at Mani- 
pur, it would appear that in the 
beginning of the Christian era the 
whole of the region extending from 
the mountaims on the south-eastern 
boundary of the Assam valley 
down to lat. 22°, and from the 


mountains which separate Manipur 
and Kubo valleys on the west to 
Yunnan on the east, was formerly 
known as the Shan kingdom of 








'Anderson’s Mandalay to Momein, 1876. 


? Mackenzie’s North-East Frontier of Bengal. Calcutta, 1884. 
*Pemberton’s Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India. Calcutta, 1835, 
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Pong, having its capital at Muang 
Marong—identical, says Pember- 
ton, with Mogoung on the Upper 
Irawadi, but which Anderson iden- 
tifies with Muanglon, a Chinese 
walled town to the south-west of 
Momein or Teng-yue-chow. Hav- 
ing existed for many centuries in 
great splendour, this kingdom, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, 


- was broken up by the conquests 


of King Anawrahta, the darling 
hero of the Burmese people. His 
exploits in this region, especially 
in connection with his love-adven- 
tures, in which a Shan princess 
was the heroine, form the subjeet 
of one of the_most popular dramas 
in Burmese literature, of enthral- 
ling interest to this day. He ‘is 
further notable in Burmese history 
from the fact of certain compli- 
mentary gifts which he presented 
to the emperor of China in ex- 
change: for a golden image of 
Buddha, having, two hundred years 
afterwards been’ interpreted as 
payment of tribute, and cited’ as 
a precedent when the Mongol em- 
peror, Kubila Khan, in 1281 a.D. 
sent an embassy to Pugan to de- 
mand the customary recognition of 
suzerainty. The Burmese scouted 
the idea, and enraged at the envoys 
wearing their boots in the king’s 
presence, decapitated them—thus 
initiating grievous trouble to both 
countries for many generations, in 
which the Shans were not infre- 
quently involved. 

It appears from the Shan chron- 
icle, that in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, in consequence 
of disputes on the Yunnan fron- 
tier, the Chinese determined to 
subdue the Pong kingdom, and ac- 
cordingly sent an army against the 
capital which they succeeded in 
taking after a fierce struggle which 
lasted two years. The king escaped 
and took refuge with ‘the Burmese 








sovereign, Tarabyagyi, who basely 
surrendered him on the demand of 
the Chinese emperor. The king’s 
son, in revenge for this treachery, 
invaded Burma, and destroyed 
Sagain, the capital. More than a 
century later, in 1444 A.D., the 
Burmese resisted a similar demand 
on the part of China,which resulted 
in a battle, the Chinese being de- 
feated. But in the following vear, 


in acknowledgment of reciprocal 


service on the part of China, the 
king of Burma gave up the chief, 
or rather his body, for the latter 


-committed suicide in preference to 


falling alive into the hands of his 
enemies. The reason of these 
attacks is not explained, but prob- 
ably arose from a persistent desire 
on the part of the Chinese to 
assert suzerain rights over the 
Shan chiefs of the northern Ira- 
wadi. 
The Shans, who have now be- 
come a byword for disintegration, 
formerly possessed in the kingdom 
of Pong a compact and powerful 
sovereignty, which for centuries 
held undisputed sway in _ this 
region.. Six kings of the Tai 


race reigned at Panya, and seven 


at Sagain—two of the numerous 
ancient capitals which Burma 
can boast of. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century, however, 
the power of the Shan monarchy 
waned, for the Burmese king, 
Bureng Noung, seized on the city 
of Ava, ruled by a Shan sovereign, 
and, following up his successes, 
conquered the Shan States of the 
Upper Irawadi, and compelled the 
powerful chiefs of Mogoung and 
Mongin to swear fealty to the 
‘««King of Kings,” as he styled 
himself. About this time the 
Shans adopted the Burmese style 
of dressing the hair and clothing, 
which seems to bear corroborative 


testimony to the record of their. 
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subjection. During the reign of 
Aloungpra, or in the middle of tne 
eighteenth century, the kingdom 
of Pong was finally dismembered, 
and Mogoung ruled by a delegate 
from Ava. 

Though little trace is to be 
found of the glories of Pong in the 
Upper Irawadi, or the country to 
its west, we can turn with pleasure 
and interest to the little States of 
Manwyne, Sanda, Muangla, Mu- 
angtha or Hotha and Latha, Mu- 
angwan and Muangmow, the relics 
of the Koh-Shanpyi or nine Shan 
States, which, cradled in the little 
nest of valleys in the parallel 
ranges between the Salween and 
the Irawadi, have preserved their 
subordinate independence, and re- 
present the chief component parts 
of the ancient kingdom. Sladen 
and his companions, on their way 
from Bhamo to Yunnan, coming 
upon them after encountering con- 
siderable hardship and trouble in 
their passage through the territory 
of the turbulent Kakhyens, were 
delighted to meet with a people 
who contrasted favourably with 
those truculent caterans. Bowers! 
describes both men and women as 
robust, healthy, and pleasing in 
appearance, and some-of the girls 
as fair, and ‘good specimens of 
Eastern beauty. Frugal, tem- 
perate, and industrious, the Shans 
have, he says, the perseverance and 
aptitude for business, as well as 

ythe trading proclivities of the 
- Chinese, and will bear comparison 
with the occupants of many Eu- 
ropean valleys who for centuries 
have had the advantage of Western 
civilisation and education. Ander- 
son? records that the great body 
of the population is engaged in 
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agriculture; and as cultivators — 
they rank even with the Belgians. 
They pay particular attention to 
irrigation, conveying by ingenious 
aqueducts, from distant places if 
necessary, the water required for 
their fields and gardens. The men 
are superb blacksmiths, while the 
women are adepts at needlework 
and embroidery, and are constantly 
engaged in weaving and dyeing the 
yarn spun from home-grown cotton. 
The genial Shans, while express- 
ing regret at the departure of their 
visitors, entertained hopes that 
before long the revival of a vigor- 
ous trade would result in binding 
closer, in the interests of both 
countries, the friendly feelings so 
happily inaugurated. 

We now come to the Shan 
States proper, on the east of Bur- 
ma, peopled by one of the most 
interesting and. most extensively 
diffused races in Indo-China. The 
ancient kingdom of Pong for cen- 
turies represented Shan sovereign-— 
ty in these regions, as Siam does 
now on the seaboard. Lying be- 
tween these two countries are sev- 
eral states, which, though easily 
governed, have from a ‘‘ fatal want 
of coherence” been split into nu- 
merous principalities, which for 
the sake of convenience are called 
Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese 
Shan States according to their 
proximity to, or as they are in- 
fluenced by, China, Burma, and 
Siam respectively. Some of the 
chiefs of the principalities farthest 
away from their Suzerains, retain 
the forms and paraphernalia of 
royalty; but these latter ‘they 
possess,’’ says Colonel Yule,’ ‘‘only 
as the Vicar of Wakefield’s daugh- 
ters possessed their crown-pieces ; 


1 Bower’s Report on Trade Routes, 1869. 
2 Anderson’s Mandalay to Momein, 1876. 
8 Yule’s Mission to Ava, 1858. 
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they were theirs, but must not be 
made use of.’’ Mr Holt Hallett’s 
description of the Shans met with 
between Maulmain and South 
Yunnan, as well as the northern 
portion of Siam, may mutatis 
mutandis, apply to the people we 
are now discussing. 


‘_ « The Shans,” he-says, “are a culti- 
vated and lettered people, free from 
caste, industrious and energetic, hos- 
pitable and frank towards strangers, 
eager for free trade, and possessing 
a marvellous capacity for travelling 
as petty traders. They are found 
throughout Burma as well as 
throughout the Shan States and 
Yunnan, carrying their goods across 
seemingly impassable hills, and ex- 
tending trade in all directions by 
every means in their power.” 


Even the. least observant who 
have come in contact with the 
Shans, either when travelling in 
the interior, or at their places of 
rendezvous at Rangoon and, Maul- 
main, to which they bring their 
famous ponies, boxes, &c., cannot 
fail to recognise the truth of this 
description. 

It is well known that the valley 
of the Irawadi is noted for the 
wealth and variety of its vegeta- 
tion, and its capabilities for sus- 
taining much larger communities 
than it now has. The population 
of Pegu has trebled itself in three 
decades, owing to the superior at- 
tractions of our rule; but this 
progress unfortunately involved 
the. decay and impending ruin of 
our new possession. The pressure 
of the. Chinese ethnic element (al- 
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It is now hoped that owing to the 
improved means of communita- 
tion, by roads and railways, which 
will be available, and under a firm 
and. just administration, the coun- 
try under the recent dominion of 
King Theebaw will offer a great 
attraction to the enterprising and 
industrious Shans, who, even un- 
der adverse conditions, have for 
many generations exhibited a great 
partiality for settling therein. 
Abutting and to the south of 
the Shan States are the Karéns. 
Though we have resisted the 
temptation of referring to various 
tribes on our western frontier, 
whose attitude can‘ have little or 
no bearing on the question of trade 
routes between India and China, 
we can hardly forbear to give a 
slight notice of the Karens,? one of 
the most interesting races in Indo- 
China. For though they are too 
far south to have a direct influence 
thereon, the prospect of realising 
commercial results based on the 
well-known trading proclivities of 
the Shans within touch of the 
Karens, depend much on whether 
the latter are amenable or other- 
wise. 
After passing through several 
tribes of hill, Karens for some forty 
miles, as the crow flies, from the 
ancient city of Toungoo, one arrives 
at the notable peak of Nattoung on 
the borders of Karennee, famous 
in mythological story. Standing 


on its summit, at an elevation of 


nearly 7000 feet above sea-level, — 
with one’s feet resting on grassy 
undulations like English downs, — 


ready noticed) on the Shan States, 
causing their inhabitants to gra- 
vitate westward, would in due 
course have the effect of repeop- 
ling the Upper Irawadi valley. 


and the flora giving evidence of a 
temperate climate, one obtains a” 
bird’s eye view of the country of — 
the Red Karens. Weare depen- ~ 
dent on oral tradition alone for — 








1 Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, January 1386. 
2 M’Mahon’s Karens of th¢ Golden Chersonese. London, 1876. 
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‘ 
information as to their origin ; but 
this testimony, which points to 
Central Asia as their ancient home, 
and indicates the route by which 
they came therefrom, has perhaps 
more ethnological value than the 
pretentious records of the civilised 
races aroundthem. Obscure as the 
retrospect may be, in imagination 
they see in the dim horizon the 
“river of running sand’’ which 
their ancestors crossed when com- 
ing southwards—a fearful, trackless 
region, where the sands rolled be- 
fore the wind like the waves of the 
sea—apparently referring to the 
dread terrors of the Gobi desert, 
_ graphically described by Marco 
Polo and the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim Fahian. Some of their 
“ceremonies, especially those con- 
nected with the interment of the 
dead, further corroborate these 
traditions, as they are identical 
with those observed by Marco Polo 


in the province of Tangut, south 


of the Great Desert. Their an- 
cients have handed down to them 
that they accompanied the Chinese 
force which invaded Burma ; and 
their legends also take more tan- 
gible shape by indicating a connec- 
tion with the Chinese: in places 
whereof the narrators know noth- 
ing but the bare names. ‘Thus 
Bhamo, through which the invad- 


ing Chinese army came on its way | 


to Mien or Pugin, frequently occurs 
in their old rhymes as the name of 
a Burmese town near which their 
ancestors dwelt. Again, ‘‘Mien 
With its gold and silver towers’’ is 
apparently the same as the ‘gold 
and silver city’? near which they 
were located with the Chinese. 
The latter; after overrunning Bur- 
ma, returned to their own country, 
while the’ Karens, who remained 
behind, were driven away by the 
Burmese. They eventually secured 
a territory which, from its many 
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natural advantages, afforded them 
a secure and desirable resting-place, 
where they have been able to re- 
main, more or less independent, for 
centuries. 

Though containing many chief- 
tainships, Karennee may conveni- 
ently be divided into two states 
—one lately tributary to Ava, the 
other independent. It affords an 
exception to the ordinary rules of 
political economy, which take it 
for granted that the uses and 
necessity of Government are such 
that a country cannot exist with- 
out some sort of civil administra- 
tion ; for it possesseS neither law 
nor dominant authority, the only 
semblance thereof being the almost 
nominal power exercised by their 
chiefs. The Red Karens or Kaya 
are distinguished for their savage 
and intractable nature, as well as 
turbulent and undisciplined bear- 
ing. They are notorious for their 
cruelty, ferocity, and disregard of 
human life. - With manners and 
customs shaped by gross supersti- 
tion, fear being their only govern- 
ing principle ; without any sense 
of natural religion ; violating all 
law ; defying all authority ; habit- 
ually indulging in intoxication, 
licentiousness, and murder,—the 
Kayas afford an instance of a 
society whose social relations, ex- 
cepting in the matter of cannibal- 
ism, are not a whit more civilised 
than that of the most barbarous 
tribes in Africa. They are, how- 
ever, no worse than were other 
hill Karens within British terri- 
tory when, in 1852-53, we took 
possession of the country. ' 

Inveterate caterans, they’ were 
supposed to be so savage as to be 
untamable ; but thanks’ to the 
judicious conduct of British officials 
and efforts of Christian mission- 
aries, a vast change has come over 
their habits and feelings. To re- 
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nature, all bodies celestial and ter- 
restrial, all animate and inanimate 
things, ‘which can be brought into 
practical use, have each and all 
their tutelar za¢s, which, as subordi- 
nate beings to some greater power, 
must be propitiated. These za¢s, 
which we call demons, are demons 
only in the Greek signification of 
the word —not natually aggres- 
sive, but prone to punish mortals 
who inadvertently trespass on their 
domains with sickness or death ; so 
to avert these calamities they must 
be appeased. 

Tempted by the abundance of 
available land in Burma, the hill 
Karen can there indulge in his 
natural nomadic tendencies, and 
migrate in the forest from site to 
site, burning down at each remove 
new areas on which to carry on 
his wasteful husbandry. For he 
‘‘cares as little to be the proprie- 
tor of the land on which he erects 
his booth, as the bird to own the 
tree on which it builds its nest or 
perches to pick the fruit.”! In 
Karennee, however, where the pop- 
ulation is conparatively great in 
proportion to the cultivable area, 
he is forced to pay more attention 
to agriculture, and to be dependent 
on the protection that larger and 
more settled communities afford. 

Of the spontaneous products of 
Karennee, teak, sticklac, and tin 
are the most valuable, Maulmaix 
at one time owed not a little of 
its importance as a timber-trading 
port to the quantity of valuable 
teak imported thence; but owing 
to defective conservancy, the for- 
ests have fallen off much in value. 
The process of working the tin- 
mines, though rude in the extreme, 
if improved might result, reported 
O'Riley, in ones an inexhaust- 





turn to the Kaya, every object of ible source of revenue. to the — 


undertakers. 
The western Red Karen chiefs, 


over whom O’Riley acquired great ve 


influence by his admirable. tact, 
have frequently expressed a wish 
that we should assume control over 
their country, and diplomacy need 
not be strained to induce them to 
acquiesce in the inevitable. Many 
of the chiefs have sent cordial in- 
vitations to Christian missionaries, 
entreating them to reside among 
them and teach them a better way. 
Let us hope, then, that these ex- 
pressions betoken a better state of 
things, and that before very long 
the Red Karens may emulate their 
congeners within British territory, 
who are now among the most 
tractable and loyal subjects of her 
Majesty the Queen Empress. 

It will now be convenient to 
refer to tribes who, though less 
interesting perhaps to the general 
reader, cannot be ignored in. the 
discussion regarding trade routes 
between India and China. As 
already noticed, early in the eighth 
century the Shans _ successfully 
overcame the traditionally -formi- 


dable physical difficulties’ of the © 


hilly region between «he Brahma- 
putra and Irawadi valleys, with 
forces strong enough to conquer 
the country now know as Assam. 
In the beginning of the present 
century again, Burmese armies, 
sufficiently powerful to render 


material aid to successful revolu- — 


tion, to dictate terms as to the ad- 


ministration ef the country, and © 


even to threaten English territory, 


repeated the same feat. That the 4 
Indian colony came by this route ~ 


to the Upper Irawadi, and did 
not ascend from its delta, is also 
proved by the history- of Pegu. 
These cases in point are evidence 





1Mason’s Burma, 1860. 
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of the absence of engineering dif- 
ficulties. ‘ 

Almost all we know of this 
region is from the accounts of 
Hannay, Bayfield, Griffiths, Wil- 
cox, and Pemberton, written fifty 
years ago. Before they visited 
' the country we had very imperfect 
information regarding it or the 
routes between India and Burma. 
It was known generally that, con- 
tiguous to the passes, truculent 
Singphos and other caterans levied 
black-mail, and harried travellers 
as well as their weaker or more 
peaceful neighbours.  Spasmodic 
 ¢forts, it is true, were made to ob- 
tin more information; but the 
petty chief on the Indian borders, 
and the Burmese in Arakan, ex- 
celling our political officers. in 
diplomacy, baffled all their efforts 
in this direction, caused there- 
by a deplorable loss of life and 
treasure. 

More than half a century ago 
Pemberton pointed out that Yun- 
nan had become of peculiar inter- 
est to us Owing to its vicinity to 
the north-eastern borders of our 
Indian empire. He was also of 
opinion that if judicious efforts 
were made, ‘there was every pros- 
pect of a hopeful trade between 
the industrious tribes of the Ira- 
wadi basin and the people of 
Assam. During this interval, how- 
ever, little has been done in further- 
ance of this idea. Excuse there 
may have been when an impracti- 
cable people like the Burmese had 
to be consulted; but none exists 
now, and it will be to our lasting 
reproach if we do not now prove 
equal to the occasion, by carrying 
out some definite policy—hitherto 
absolutely wanting—for the man- 
agement of the Singphos and other 
tribes, as well as the encourage- 
ment of trade in this region. 


These Singphos seem to be identi- 
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cal with the Kakhyens, who, after 
the break-up of the Shan kingdom 
of Pong, began a career of aggres- 
sion and conquest of the country 
lying between Assam and Bhamo. ~ 
Crossing into Assam by the Pat- 
koi pass, they were at first wel- 
comed by the peasantry as deliver- 
ers, for they restored order in the 
territory devastated by their op- 
pressors; but when they took to 
pillage and man-stealing, causing 
the country to be wellnigh depop- 
ulated, the too trustful husband- 
men had not a little cause to 
modify their opinions. 

During the progress of the Bur- 
mese war of 1825-26, we were 
either’ politically dishonest, or 
guilty of a lamentable want of 
foresight, when we induced the 
Singphos to release their captured 
slaves, on the strength of a promise 
of giving them a lion’s share of the 
profit of a projected commerce 
between India and Burma. Ar- 
rangements were also made where 
by the tribes, bearing this con- 
sideration in mind, were to guard 
the Patkoi pass, and prevent Bur- 
mese incursions into Assam. With 
inexcusable want of foresight, how- 
ever, the British authorities failed 
to provide these rude people with 
the means of repelling invasion ; 
and when the Burmese arrived, as 
anticipated, the Singphos — very 
naturally considering discretion 
the better part of valour—sur- 
rendered their stockades and fra- 
ternised with .the invaders. Wise 
in their generation, they also sent 
a request to the English to come 
and rid them of their unwelcome 
visitors. Whether the English 
delayed in responding tq the ap- 
peal, or the Singphos, on further 
acquaintance, were convinced of 
the superiority of the Burmese, 
does not appear; but when the 
English came they had to reckon 
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with both. The British troops, by 
a series of gallant assaults, ex- 
pelled the Burmese. The Sing- 
phos shared in the discomfiture 
of the latter, their villages, being 
destroyed, and their slaves, repre- 
senting their only tangible pro- 
perty, set free. In the subsequent 
processes of settling the country, 
pressure was also brought to bear 
on the people of neighbouring 
tribes who had remained passive 
during these disturbances, in order 
to make them also give up their 
slaves, in furtherance of our policy 
of cheap philanthropy. The Sing- 
pho or Chingpaw—man far excel- 
lence of that day, be it known— 
never condescended to manual 
labour, but esteeming himself a 
gentleman at large, made others 
work for him. He consented to 
part with his slaves, who were as 
much his property as cattle with 
other tribes, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that he was to obtain 
due compensation for his loss; but 
it does not appear that the Eng- 
lish have taken any active steps 
to fulfil their promises. An op- 
portunity may soon offer for mak- 
ing amends, when we undertake 
our duty towards this neglected 
region, by opening. it out by 
means of roads, and encouraging 
trade. Jn a paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society, Mr 
Holt Hallett states that the pass 
to which we reter would suit ad- 
mirably for carrying a _ railway 
from the Brahmaputra valley to 
the basin of the Irawadi, which 
could, without much difficulty, be 
connected, vi@ Mandalay, with our 


and Trades Routes. 


ing the Burmese, conveniently call 
Kakhyen. They have their habi- 
tat in the hilly regions north of 
Bhamo and as far south as the old 
city of Tagoung, while they extend 
to the Chinese frontiers on the 
east. 
each with its own chief, but recog- 
nise no common authority; and 


owing to blood-feuds, which often 


last for generations, this disin- 


tegration results in a rigid exclu-| 


siveness between members of the 
different tribes. It is noticeable 


that, in their patriarchal’system, 


the chieftainship devolves on the 
youngest son, or failing sons, on 
the youngest brother of the chief. 
Like their congeners, whom we 
have been discussing, the men 
hardly ever work, while the women 
are condemned to lives of drudgery. 
With an evil reputation as cattle- 
lifters and mian-stealers, they are 
regarded as outlaws by the Bur- 


mese, hence hostilities and reprisals 
are rife: and whether by the in- 
justice of Chinese traders, or high- — 
handed Burmese extortion, they 


are thievish, lazy, and untrust- 


worthy. They are further alleged. 
to be impracticable in the matter — 


of opening out the trade routes, 
but would doubtless be perfectly 


They comprise sever: 1 clans, . 


amenable under firm and judicious — 


treatment. The Burmese are no- 


torious for their ill 


success in 


managing wild tribes, due to their — 


natural arrogance, which superci 


iously disposes of them as brute 
beasts which must be ruled through 


fear. Thus on our first occupation ~ 


of the frontier of ‘Touhgoo in ~ 


1852-53, we had, as already ex- ‘ 


plained, to solve the problem of — 
how to govern the hill Karens, 
who, under the Burmese régime, 
were quite as unmanageable as the 
Kakhyens. It is not too much to — 
hope, then, that the policy which 


was so successful with the former ~~ 
ae 


Toungoo line, having its present 
terminus: at the seaport of Ran- 
goon. 

Interlaced with the Shans, in 
the direct route from Bhamo to 
Yunnan, is a people belonging to 
the same family, whom we, imitat- 
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will be equally so with the latter, 
when they are thoroughly made to 
comprehend that they will be fairly 
and generously dealt with, but at 
the same time taught that any at- 
tempt to put obstacles in our way 
will be sternly repressed. They 
are quite alive to the fact that 
their profits depend on the amount 
of traffic that passes through their 
country, and they will be only too 
lad to offer all facilities for trade 
ifit be made worth their while. 
In short, they will learn the es- 
sential difference between certain 
and regular receipts in acknow- 
ent of services rendered, and 
‘the fitful and very irregular assets 
depending on ‘*‘ black-mail. ”’ 

A more than ordinary interest 
jsattached to these wild caterans, 
simply because they dominate the 
trade routes between Bhamo and 
Momein, the frontier town of 
Yunnan, which were sufficiently 


_ practicable indays of yore for the 
passage of the Chinese armies 
which overran and conquered Bur- 
ma, as well as for large trading 


caravans. As it is well known 
that within comparatively recent 
times Bhamo was an _ entrepdt 
of a very considerable trade be- 
tween the south-western prov- 
inces of China and -the Irawadi 
valley, the mercantile world, as 
_ wellas Government officials, have 
been for some time most anxious 
that inquiry should be made as to 
the causes of its decline, and the 
‘Probabilities or otherwise of its 
Tesuscitation. From the reports 
of two unsuccessful missions, under 
the leaderships of Colonels Sladen 
and Browne respectively from 
- Bhamo, as well as of other mis- 
' Sions and independent travellers 
ftom the Chinese side, we learn 
- that the trade collapse was un- 
- oubtedly due te the Panthay or 
_ Mohammedan revolution in Yun- 
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nan and _ its consequent anarchy, 
so pronounced that its complete’ 
recovery can only be anticipated 
in the distant future. : 

From a general concensus of 
opinion, it would appear that the 
physical difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in running a railway train to 
Talifu woul@ involve enormous ex- 
pense, while the line would have 
to pass through a region depopu- 


‘lated by grievous famine and pes- 


tilence consequent on a war which 
lasted two decades. Alternative 
lines, intended ‘to tap the richer 
districts of southern Yunnan, and 
to run through the populous Si- 
amese Shan States, with termini 
at the seaport of Bangkok and 
Maulmain, advocated by Messrs. 
Colquhoun and Hallett, and ap- 
proved by several Chambers of 
Commerce, will probably be made 
in due course. But even if we be 
foiled for the present’ in running 
a railway into the heart of Yun- 
nan, it by no means follows that 
we should not content ourselves 
with humbler ways for effecting 
our object. We were never tired 
of taunting King Mengdoon with 
apathetic indifferences, and even 
charging him with obstruction. 
To be consistent, we should now 
prove by our acts that we were 
really justified in putting pressure 
on his late Majesty. A_ few re- 
mafks on our abortive attempt to 
show a good example to the Lord 
of the Rising Sun may now be 
not out of place. - An expedition 
under Sladen, in 1868, penetrated 
to Momein, but being hampered 
with instructions to avoid ‘‘com- 
plications ’’—the bane of the official 
mind—had to return without ‘hav- 
ing effected commercial results ; 
and by entering into friendly re- 
lations with the Panthays, unwit- 
tingly hatched further complica- 
tions, which resulted in serious 
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misunderstanding with the Chinese 
Government, and the complete dis- 
comfiture and ruin of its guon- 
dam friends. Another expedition 
was despatched in 4874, under 
the guidance of Colonel Horace 
Browne, which ended in a com- 
plete fiasco, after having proceeded 
only a short distan om Bhamo. 
This mission is me, J notable for 
the untoward fate’ of Augustus 
Raymond Margery, its capable and 
distinguished pioneer. . 

The accounts furnished by those 
who. entered Burma from China, 
though fuller than those of the 
ill-starred missions from the Bur- 
mese side, were, to say the least, 
equally discouraging. The reiter- 
ation of remarks on the results of 
war, famine, and _pestilence,—re- 


cording the fact of once populous - 


towns and villages having been 
dismantled or become ruinous 
heaps; heretofore highly culti- 
vated fields and gardens, wilder- 
nesses; the guondam robust and 
well-to-do inhabitants, veritable 
‘« scarecrows, ’’—is heart-rending ; 
while the frequency of informa- 
tion detailing the trouble of as- 
cending steep mountains, only to 
descend them on the other side, 
becomes, as one of the narrators 
confesses, somewhat monotonous. 

We derive, however, some en- 
couragement from the able and 
interesting report submitted- by 
Mr Davenport on the capacity for 
trade of the country traversed by 
the Yunnan mission in 1875-76. 
Though Bhamo was handicapped, 
when he wrote, by being in. the 
possession of the king of Burma, 
he was of opinion that in spite of 
the then dreary outlook in Yun- 
nan, the Bhamo trade might be 
materially increased at no distant 
date. 


After length 


enumerating at 
the various natural products, in- 
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cluding the enormous mineral 
wealth of Yunnan, he lays. 
ticular stress on the fact that the 
province furnishes the most deli 
cate tea in the Chinese empire, 
the plants being found all overan _ 
extensive range of mountains. He — 
further records that before the 
Mohammedan revolt a great deal ~ 
of yellow silk and satin wasex- — 
ported to Burma, probably for 
priests’ vestments; but in the 
reckless destruction ~ which char- 
asterises civil wars in China, the . 
mulberry-trees have been destroyed. 
That this trade will be vigorously 
resumed, Mr Davenport entertains _ 
no doubt, as the Chinese have a 
special aptitude for resuming an- — 
cient industries which have been — 
abandoned under fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. Suffice it to say, the — 
south-western provinces of. China 
have much to give for much re- ~ 
quired, and it therefore behoves us 
to.do our very best to revive and ~ 
develop the trade which formerly 
existed. 
Although it would, be beyond 
the scope of this paper to enter 
into a lengthened dissertation re- 
garding the political matters in — 
volved in the question of opening ~ 
our trade routes. between British — 
and Chinese possessions, a passing 
allusion to the recent frieadly 
passage of arms between the re- 
presentative diplomatists of both 
countries may not be out of place, 
Lord Salisbury at the Guild 
hall banquet in 1885 informed his” 
hearers that, in dealing with Upper 
Burma, we should act in the most” 
complete recognition of the rights” 
of China, who, convinced of the fact ~ 
that she might have worse neigh 
boursthan the English, was look-— 
ing, contrary to nature, to asum 
in the West. This touching com- 
fidence in China’s friendliness must. 
have been rudely shaken when 
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shortly afterwards the representa- 


 tiyétof the Flowery Land essayed 


to keep his lordship to the strict 
letter of his after-dinner speech, 
by demanding that England should 
her vassalage to 
China by the payment of decen- 
nial tribute, as (he alleged) did 
Burma, in whose place she. stands. 

Some of those who pose as in- 

reters of Chinese aspirations, 
say that he afterwards modified 
this demand by condescending to 
allow us to purchase exemption 
fom the suggested indignity by 
teritorial indemnity, in the shape 
oa huge slice of our territory. 
Others, again, declare that China 
wil not be satisfied unless she re- 
gives both tribute and territory. 
The illogical absurdity of her claim 
is evidenced by her asking us to 
pay an exorbitant price for ar- 
tangements which will probably 
benefit her more than us, while 
She offers nothing in return.! As 
China and England are fortunate- 
ly on the best of terms, a happier 
issue ought to have béen found out 


_@f the diplomatic difficulty. For 


_ Sts in token of amity. 
| Situation, agreeing to send presents from Burma every ten BF ees 


- 


if we succumb to the superlative 
folly of weakly conceding all that 
China asks for, emboldened by our 
want of sagacity, she may possibly 
insist on the cession of the whole 
of Burma, to which she has just 
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as much right as to a part. It 
would be interesting to ascertain 
what interpretation will be given to 
Lord Rosebery’s concession in the 
‘Pekin Gazette. As the Chinese 
are fond of precedents, we here- 
with make the erudite editor a 
present of an opposite one from 
their standpogmt. He need merely 
change Cymbeline for Rosebery :— 


“< Cymébeline. . Well, © 
My peace we will begin; and, Caius 
Lucius, 
Although the 
Ceesar, 
And to the Roman empire ;_ promising 
To pay our wonted tribute.” 


victor, we’ submit to 


Now, while on the one hand -we 
should not allow ourselves to be 
influenced by purely chimerical 
ideas regarding China’s rights, on 
the other let us frankly make any 
reasonable concessions which may 
tend to a cordial and stable alliance 
between the two countries. If we 
could reconcile to our conscience 
the propriety of handing over any 
of our new fellow-snbjects to the 
tender mercies of the Chinese, it is 
open to grave doubt’ whether the 
result would be satisfactory. It 
is plausibly argued that the tur- 
bulent tribes dominating the trade 
routes, having Chinese affinities, 
would be more easily managed by 


1In the discussions regarding the alleged suzerain rights of China in Burma, 
ventilated in the ‘Times’ iAst winter, the most obstinate advocates of Celestial 
pretensions scouted as intolerable the bare notion of paying tribute to China, 
though they considered her alternative demand equitable. The Chinese base their 
tribute claim on a convention made at the close of the war of 1769, whereby, they 
declare, the Burmese agreed to send them decennial presents; and argue that, in 
‘taking possession of Rurma, we became responsible for her obligations. The Bur- 
mese, on the other hand, indignantly repudiate this idea, and retort that there was 
4teciprocal arrangement, by which both sides bound themselves to despatch pres- 
With a happy instinct, Lord Salisbury accepted the 
and receive 


Teturn gifts. His successor, Lord Rosebury, however, cajol into consenting to 


% the despatch of presents from the Burmese side only, and thereby unequivocally 
_ Mimitting China’s claims to ~suzerainty, has gratuitously tendered a most abject 
 Stbmission to the Son of Heaven, without obtaining any tangible guoid pro quo. 
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Chinamen than by us. It so hap- 
pens, however, that it is almost 
certain that the Shans, who are the 
only people in this region to which 
this description can apply, would 
perfer our rule. The hitherto im- 
practicable Kakhyens are aliens 
to the Chinese as to the English. 
Indeed, if the theory of affinity 
were pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, these representatives of .the 
archaic Mongoloid family ought 
to be readily amenable to the more 
civilised people of the same stock ; 
whereas experience of Burmese 
rule proves the contrary. Hither- 
to the Chinese have been as unfor- 
tunate in dealing with turbulent 
border tribes as the English have 
been successful,—a fact that ma- 
terially tends to demolish the ar- 
guments of those who favour the 
former. The people most affected, 
again, might reasonably object to 
be bandied from pillar to post, 
from ruler to ruler, without refer- 
ence to their feelings ; while the 
notion of surrendering an import- 
ant entrepot of trade and a stra- 
tegical position like Bhamo, which 
not only controls the whole of the 
Upper Irawadi valley, but is also 
the natural centre for railway and 
telegraph lines between India, 
Burma, and China, seems abso- 
lutely preposterous. 

The Chinese only recently have 
had the opportunity of trying to 
evolve order out of chaos, and it 
is hardly in accordance with the 
diplomacy of this eminently practi- 
cal people that they should accept 
as solatium, in lieu of their sup- 
posed rights, a strip of country 
which at best would be of little 
value to them. It would be far 
more in accordance with Chinese 
ideas that we should grant them 
special advantages in the matter 
of land and building settlements, 
such as they have given us at their 


seaport towns, do everything we 
can in the way of attracting mer 
chants, and regulate the transit 
tariffs in their interests as much 
as possible. 
ritory, that China wants ; and, as _ 
the ‘Spectator’ says, ‘‘our com. — 


merce through Burma should be ~ 


felt at Pekin, as the commerce at 
our treaty ports now is, to bea 


direct security for the solvency — 


of the Chinese treasury.’”” When © 
Yunnan, Sechuen, and Kweichou 

have recovered themselves, the — 
trade which is now pent up there- — 


in, owing to the difficulties attend- 


ing transport to the very distant 
Chinese seaports, will gravitate 
towards its natural outlet on the 
Upper Irawadi, whoever be the © 
rulers of that region. That the 
traders of these provinces would © 
be incited to increased exertions © 
for the development of commerce ~ 
by the sentimental pleasure of 
having their countrymen at Bhamo, 
is an argument of little weight 
where matter-of-fact’ Celestials are 
concerned. 
The interests of both England ~ 
and China demand that they should 
mutually establish and maintain a 
good understanding, so as to coun- 
teract any malign influence that — 
may be brought to bear on either 
or both by the insidious advances 
of their great rival in the Asian 
question Single-handed we easily 
beat the French in the little game 
of diplomacy lately played in India » 
beyond the Ganges, and in alliance — 
with China we can easily check-— 
mate Russia in the bigger game. ~ 
The Chinese. it is said, are ready 
to meet-us half-way, and ought to — 
be encouraged. Enlightened men 
among them have long ago come 
to the conclusion that, pressed a5 — 


they are on the hitherto land- : 


locked boarders of their empire by 
powerful European nations, they 
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‘can no longer maintain with ad- 
vantage their time-honoured policy 
of exclusiveness, so they are now 
prepared to welcome an alliance 
with the English. Theyare fur- 
ther as fully convinced of the 
necessity and importance of rail- 
ways and telegraphs for military 
as well mercantile purposes, as 
only a few years ago they were per- 
suaded to the contrary. A remark- 
able proof of the wave of change 
which is passing over China is 
afforded in the ‘Times’ of rst 
February, detailing the particulars 
ofacurious political legacy left to 
the Chinese emperor and his people 
bythe famous Viceroy Tso Tsung 
Tang—‘‘a Chinese of the Chinese 
amanin whom the characeristic 
virtues and defects of his race were 
magnified.’’ 
_Itseems, too, only but yesterday 
that Englishmen_in China as much 
expected to be able to welcome the 
iron horse to meet a Celestial 
without a pigtail; and yet now 
they often glibly talk of the pos- 
sibility of running a railway at no 
oom date between China and 
ia. 


Apologists for Lord Rosebery’s 
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surrender to China lay stress on 
her binding herself to provide 
trading facilities between Yunnan 
and Burma. She cannot, how- 
ever, remove the physical obstacles 
which prevent the enterprising 
peoples of her §outh-western pro- 
vinces from taking advantage of 
the comparatively near outlet for 
produce wid the Irawadi valley, 
in preference to ending it to their 
far-away seaports. Nor can she 
fulfil this obligation unless we 
brace ourselves to our reciprocal 
duty. 

A lamentable lack of sym- 
pathy—which, failing to realise and 
act on the real situation, considers 
military coercion inevitable in deal- 
ing with one of the most genial 
and easily governed peoples in the 
world—is mainly responsible for 
the present unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in Upper Burma, pre- 
vents us paying proper attention 
to the management of the border 
tribes, and postpones indefinitely 
the realisation of the great expec- 
tations indulged in with regard to 
the trade routes. 


A. R. MacManon, 
Major-General. 
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Enough -has been said and 
written about the political con- 
vulsion which has  overthown 
those only who brought it about. 
If there ever was a time .when 
statesmen and their followers 
should come out from among ‘the 
débris of the past and leave it be- 
hind them, that time isnow. The 
study of what has happened is 
vain. It teaches only what to 
avoid; it gives no help to him 
who desires to know what to do. 
Its results plainly indicate the 
temper and determination of the 
country in regard to one scheme; 
they give no light on what is to 
follow. It is to this that Minis- 
try, Parliament, and Nation must 
now address themselves. It will 
depend much on the spirit in 
which these three great powers 
do so whether the immediate fu- 
ture is to be big with good or evil. 
for the empire. Never in the his- 
tory of this country has it been 
more important that all three 
should do their. duty, every. feel- 
ing which is not unselfish pa- 
triotism being purged out, every 
action being influenced by motives 
having their origin high above the 
regions of place, popularity, or 
party. None may think now of 
what newspapers shall write or 
partisans may shout. It is not 
the work of making things easy 
all round for to-day, but the 
work of securing a to-morrow of 
solid results regardless of faction 
and of clamour, that isthe’ busi- 
ness of statesmen and politicians, 
and the desire of those by whose 
sufferages they have power above 
their fellow-citizens. This is a 
time which must inevitably be 
fraught with tremendous conse- 


IRELAND. 


quences. Whether for good , or i 


evil, great national events must — 


be added to history within the | 


comjng sessions of ‘Parlia- 
It depends entirely upon 


next 
ment. 


the spirit which shall dominate — 
the Constituencies, the Houses, and 


the Cabinet, what shall be the out- 
come to posterity of the greatest 
national crisis of the century. For — 
since 1800 there has been no na- © 
tional crisis. 
been many. Catholic Emancipa- — 
tion, Parliamentary Reform, Re- 
peal of Corn Laws, Church Dis- 
establishment, Land Law Revolu- — 
tion, have all in their turn pro- 
duced political upheaval. But 
none of them have even in d 
affected the citadel of nationality. 
A united kingdom and_ empire 
have been presented to the world as 
the true results of gradual constitu- 
ticnal devolpment of free institu- 
tions in a monarchical state. Our — 
early advance in liberty, without 
the throes of revolution, and our. 
loyalty to the throne through all 
the progress of free institutions, 
have been the wonder and the 
envy of Europe. Free from fear 
of revolution at home, the energy 
of the nation has gone out in en- 
terprise abroad. The flag of our © 
sovereign has been raised im every 
part of the world, and those who ~ 
have followed it carried with 
them the spirit of loyalty to the 
Crown and love to the mother — 
country, which brings us even in 
our slightest national necessities” 


the offer of arms and men, t - 


strengthen the imperial resources. ~ 


Since the great war of American — 


Independence, brought about by — 
political folly unparalleled in his- — 
tory, and 
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conducted with such : 
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“fatuity and want of energy as 


never before or since have dis- 
raced British generalship —since 
that discreditable epoch, no na- 
tional time of trial has been ours. 
But now the crisis is upon us. 
We are face to face with a stern 
problem, which must be solved 
now. No temporising, no tinker- 
ing, no changiuug the subject will 
avail. Within the next two or 
three years one or other of two 
chapters will certainly be added to 
history. In one event, such chap- 
terwill record’ that disaffection in 
Ireland has been rewarded by the 
concession of that which no Brit- 
jshstatesmen till 1886 ever dared 
topropound even in theory, and 
which all British statesmen, in- 


‘cuding its new apostle, have de- 


dared against in the strongest 
terms. In the other event, such 
chapter will record that a brave 
nation, uninfluencd by threats 
and violence, made it plain to a 
section of its citizens that every 
extension of liberty it sought for 
itself would be freely extended to 
all with no niggard hand, but that 
no separate Parliament, still less 
any separate Executive Govern- 
ment, would be conceded to sedi- 
tious clamour; and that, above 
all things, interference with indi- 
vidual liberty and coercion of law- 
abiding citizens to compel obedi- 
ence of laws made by irresponsible 
leagues, would be put down sternly 
and determinedly, at whatever cost. 
-_ It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind of tlhe 
mation that the cause of the Union 
isthe cause of liberty. Under that 
Union the liberties of the three 
Nations which are bound up in it 
have been developed and extended. 


‘Free institutions have made steady 


amd beneficial progress. In no 
country in the world until lately 
Yas the citizen better protected by 
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the law from all State, religious, 
social, or personal restraint on his. 
liberty of action than here. The 
individual could be molested in the 
exercise of his freedom only when 
he went against the law, and then 
only by the duly appointed execu- 
tive of the law. No self-constituted 
authority was able to bring him into 
bondage to laws which the Parlia- 
ment of the country had not ratified, 
still less to make him the victim of 
a law which was contrary to that 
of the land, and subjected the citi- 
zen to lawless violence unless he 
would submit to the dictation of 
its self-constituted executive. The 
true issue which the next few 
years must bring to decision is not 
the issue of Home Rule—that con- 
veniently flexible term, which may 
include everything from the mild- 
est form of local government 
to the tyranny that makes men 
social outlaws, having no right, 
unless they will bow their necks 
to the yoke and become slaves, 
unable to buy or sell, if they will 
not receive the mark of their 
slavery by becoming members of 
the brotherhood which demands 


their submission. No; it is not 


this which will be decided for 


weal or woe during the sinking 
of the sun of another century. 
The question which will be. de- 
cided embraces all this, but also 
much more. It is whether the 
nation shall or shall not publish 
to the world that it is no longer 
a nation governed on_ principles 
taught by the wisdom of former 
genius modified by the light of ex- 
perience, but has become a nation 
which can be coerced into submis- 
sion to the dictation of unprin- 
cipled men ‘‘steeped to the lips in 
treason,’’ who have preached the 
doctrine of ‘‘ public plunder and 
tapine,’’ and whose steps have been 
invariably ‘‘ dogged by crime.” 
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The first thing which is essen- 
tially necessary, if those who de- 
sire that the decision of the coun- 
try at the late general election 
shall be final, and that the Irish 
who are disaffected shall feel it to 
be so, is that the great party 
which now holds the executive 
government of the country should 
realise, as it has never yet done, 
the absolute necessity for work 
—continuous, persistent, unweary- 
ing work. There are fashions 
in politics as in other things, 
and there are people who, from 
their position and influence other- 
wise, get that hold on society which 
enables them to set the fashion. 
It may be consciously or it’ may 
be unconsciously done, on the part 
of the person by whom the fashion 
is set, but still it is personality 
which sets all fashion. Now, Mr 
Gladstone has been able to set 
the fashion in politics. He has, 
during the later years of his life, 
assumed the character of pro- 
pagandist, one who preaches in 
the style of ‘‘ex/ra my fad of 
the moment zud/a salus.”’ With 
such earnestness and zest does he 
go about his work, with so much 
of appeal to heaven and lifting of 
hands, that men are swept away, 
and accept as their political gospel 
that which the same preacher de- 
nounced and ridiculed at a com- 
paratively recent period. To point 
out his inconsistency is rude im- 
piety. To prefer his views of 
yesterday to his opposite views of 
to-day is rank heresy. By the 
brilliancy of his powers in pursu- 
ing this course, the mind of a great 
mass of the people is sometimes 
debauched, and they sink into 
the self-gratifying rd/e of raising 
clouds of incense to the preacher 
whom they worship. 

People are thus unconsciously per- 
meated by a spirit of intolerance of 





opposite opinion ; and intolerance, | 


ecclesiastical and civil alike, pro- 


duces propagandism without prin- 


ciple. Accordingly, there is every 


ground for expecting that those 
who suffered so severe a defeat at 


the last election will strain every 
nerve to spread their doctrines 


and make their proselytes. Al- 


though it is true that, in the pres- 
ent mind of the country, states- 
men have a right to hold the deci- 
sion just given as_ indeed final, 
finality in politics does not depend 
entirely on reason or logic. De- 
mocracies. as Mr Bryce said in 
the Separation Bill debate, have 
short memories, and the temper of 
to-morrow may sweep away the 
logic and the resolution of to-day. 
The propagandists must be coun- 
tered vigorously. The deliberate 
judgment of the nation on a ques- 


tion of paramount importance, 


must be upheld by effort. Every 
effort of political cajolery and 
of propagandist thunder will be 
used to seduce or frighten the 
nation into a reversal of its 
verdict. The _ irrevocability of 
the decision come to at the last 


election depends upon those who, 
by their arguments and work, - 


brought the decision about. They 
must not hang the sword in the 
hall, but rather overhaul both hilt 
and blade, and guard with the 
same energy they showed in cap- 
turing. If the watchman on the 
citadel fall asleep, it will not avail 
them that the nation is now con- 
tefit to have them for a garrison. 
It is by having all in perfect order 
and ready for action, and by en- 
listing new recruits and keeping 
up zeal and discipline, that oppo 
sition will lose heart, and the fickle 
part of the nation be kept from 
yielding to the insidious doctrines 
or craven counsels of the garrison 
which has been dismissed with dis- 
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credit. But it must riot be for- 
gotten thatit is just because it has 
been dismissed tha: it is more 
free to expend its energies in en- 
deavours to :ndermine and blow 
up the fori, which, but for the 
determination of the nation, it 
would have weakly surrende:ed. 
We have been taught once the 
lesson that certain statesmen con- 
sider themselves in a position of 
“greater freeacm and less respon- 
sibility’’ when they are out of 
office, —in other words, that duty 
has not the same ciaims, and con- 
science not the same right, to 
obedience, when thzre is no loaf- 
ad-fish inducemeat to use . only 
words that the speaker can man- 
filly stand to. Let it not. be for- 
gotten that once more the ‘‘earn- 
et” statesmen has in his own 
belief a right to greater freedom 
and incurs less responsibilty. 

It is true of our time, more than 
ithas ever been, that, in political 
aflairs, itis he who leads while 
appearing to follow who wins. 
But it isalso true that the oppo- 
nents of the party now in power 
have a great and a double advan- 
lage. It is consistent with their 


‘political creed to flatter the unedu- 


tated and ignorant masses, and to 
turn them into followers, by ask- 
ing them to be leaders. To an- 
tounce that you are prepared to 
bea delegate, whose principles are 
regulated by the dictation of those 
who elect him, is a very easy road 
to popularity with a large propor- 
tion of the electorate. And it 
must be admitted to be a perfectly 
illowable course in the case of 
those who conscientiously believe 


that the least instructed and_polit- 


ically trained portion of the com- 
munity is the depository of true 
political discernment. There are 
“ecasions when such fulsome flat- 
tery of the masses is too trans- 
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parent not to be seen through by 
them. This was notably the case 
at the recent election, when Mr 
Gladstone, with a disregard for 
truth that is only palliated by 
the evident certainty that excite- 
ment had overmastered reason, de- 
clared that the election was ‘‘the 
peoples election.’”” He used every 
power of his great intellect to 
stir up the passion of class against 
class, and showed his zeal’ for a 
real union of the nation instead of 
a ‘*paper’’ union, by holding up 
the possessors of preperty and 
education to the execration of 
those less fortunate, by denounc- 
ing them as persons actuated only 
by selfish class motives, and in- 
capable of any honest political 
action. The answer which he re- 
ceived from the great majority of 
those populous places where these 
‘«masses’’ which he tried to flat- 
ter ‘‘most do congegrate,’’ was 
empthatic and conclusive. The 
flattery was too barefaced, the 
injustice of the accusation too 
palpable. But Mr Gladstone did 
not fail becausehe adopted the 
tactics of flattery of one class 
and denunciation of another. It 
was not the ré/e, but, the over- 
done character of the performance, 
that brought on him from the 
great centres of population 


“One dismal hiss, the voice of public 
scorn.” 


The part was a good one, but 
overplayed. But it is one which 
he and his numerous under-studies 
have often played with success, 
and may again, when the lesson of 
their being hissed from the stage 
has taught them more cunning in 
their part. Nowthis isa line on 
which the Tory party cannot en- 
ter. It’ is a fixed principle in the 
politics of those now in power, 
that a representative cannot hon- 
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estly be a mere delegate; that he is 
not to accept as wisdom whatever 
the mass of voters may at the 
moment be led to embrace, but 
must, as one by education and 
training raised above the fickle- 
ness which, affects’ all aggregates 
of people, conscientiously act for 
the good of the nation according 
to his own convictions; after giv- 
ing due weight to all legitimate 
arguments and opinions, including 
those of his constituents. It is 
thus evident that Liberalism has 
a great advantage in its endeav- 
ours to obtain popularity. Lib- 
erals use so often the expression 
‘trust in the people’ as an ab- 
straction, and not as something 
dependent on the people being 
wisely led, and coming to a de- 
liberate judgment without fanati- 
cal excitement or craven panic, 
that it amounts to flattery, and 
nothing else. When they say 
‘the people,’’ they do not mean 
all the people, but the people that 
cheer them. Liberals are the 
people in their opinion; every- 
body else is excluded. Mr Glad- 
stone put the matter with cynical 
frankness from the Radical point 
of view. All who did not bow 
down before the idol of Glad- 
stonian Liberalism are not of the 
people. They consist of persons 
who belong to privileged ‘‘classes,”’ 
and the ‘‘henchmen’’ of such. per- 
sons. By this reasoning, none 
of *‘the people’ had any share 
in the proceedings which placed 
Gladstonian politics in a minority 
of one to five in London, and shut 
them out altogether from Birming- 
ham, towns which formerly were 
the strongholds of the ' Liberal 
party. That such arguments 
should be put forward is proof 
positive of the want of principle 
of their propounders, and the con- 
fidence they have in the gullibilty 
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of the ‘‘people,”’ in whose infalli- 
bility as political guides they pro- 


fess on platforms to entertain such 
unbounded confidence. Tories who 
cannot thus shamelessly misrepre- 
sent facts may be excused for feel- 
ing some satisfaction that the 
nation should have for this time 
shown its appreciation of such 
tactics in the emphatic decision 
just given. But let it not be sup- 
posed that the same tactics must 
always fail, or that present failure 
will bring about a cessation of 
effort on the part of Mr Gladstone 
and his followers. Failure in the 
case of Mr Gladstone is never 
accepted in humility. In his 
view, he is always the martyr to 
evil machinations, not the sufferer 
for his own J/iches. His zeal 
for that which has been oof 
demned by judges of his Ow 
choosing will increase all the mote, 
and instead of thinking that he 
overdid his part of flattery, he 
will consider that it must be 
worked up still more, and that 
with his c/ague well distributed he 
may bring down the house yet. 
The radicals have, further, a 
great advantage over their oppo 


nents in their efforts at propagand> 


ism. They can always pose a 


those who desire to give, and de 
nounce their opponents as those 


who desire to withold. All cate 


tion and steady action by which 


time is taken to mature and make 
complete what has to be done, is 
denounced as obstruction; all re 
jection of crude and ill-timed legis- 
lation, by which responsibility 1 
often bartered for popularity, 1s 
declared to proceed from a desife 


to deprive the people of ' valuable 


privileges. This is a weapon Ww. 


every Liberal can wield with effect 


unless those who are Conservatives — 


will exert themselves to keep @ — 
touch with the people, and to give _ 
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them the opportunity of seeing 
and learning that Conservative 
iticians have true and unselfish 
motives for their action. It is in 
# the political world as in the family. 
The one who flatters and indulges 
the children may be more popular 
fora time than the one who with- 
holds what it is unwise at the time 
to give. But as reason grows, 
the firm and conscientious one will 
have his or her reward if only, dy 
constant intercourse, the truth is 
brought home that what is done, 
though it keeps back from gratifi- 
cation at the moment, is intended 
to confer real and lasting benefit 
on the child. It is by constant 
personal association with those who 
regulate its life, that it learns to 
know restraint as well as liberty 
to be for happiness and develop- 
ment of the power to exercise more 
extended liberty wisely, to its own 
increase in happiness, and in the 
power of conferring happiness on 
others. 

It is this, then, which it is es- 
pecially desired to urge on all who 
take, or are able to take part in 
the work of commending sound 

community. 

e thing which is most of all 
needed among Conservatives, par- 
ticularly of the classes who are 
well off, is a spirit off work,—a 
spirit which may lead them to 
make intercourse with the mass 
of the electorate a duty—which 
shall be so diligently done, that it 
Shall first become a second nature, 
and then become a_ pleasure. 
This is time for work—earnest, 
close, organised work. Never 
since 1874 has the Conservative 
patty had more in its power; 
never during the century has there 

such need that what lies 


: - Within its power should be done 


by its members with all their 


Might. They must overcome the 
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disadvantages under which they 
labour, by being among the people, 
known by them as untiring ser- 
vants of the cause of the Union. 
They must by ‘their earnestness 
bring the people to see that the 
stake that is being fought for is no 
common or party stake. Above 
all things, they must not trust to 
the Separatist tendency subsiding. 
Mr Gladstone, they must know, 
is not a man to leave public life 
while his flag is in the mire. He 
will use superhuman efforts to re- 
cover his position once more. He 
will not, and he could not if he 
would, be stopped from going on 
with his Parnellite plans. He and 


his followers in England and Scot- 


land are now members of the Par- 
nellite party, and are committed 
to share ‘its dangers. They, as 
well as the Irish Parnellites, must 
do the work for which the dollars 
are sent from America, or face the 
consequence. It was very plainly 
indicated in Mr John Morley’s 
frank speeches, and Mr Camp- 
bell Bannerman’s indiscreet reve- 
lations, that British statesmanship 
was, during the last Govern- 
ment’s tenure of office, affected 
in no inconsiderable degree by 
alarm at what Irish-Americans 
might do. For fear of this they 
became Parnellites, and for the 
same fear Parnellites they must 
remain. Mr Parnell has them in 
his power, and he will and must 
use his power unmercifully, if his 
own life is to be worth a week’s 
purchase. The slightest wavering 
on his part would bring him under 
the dagger of the assassin; and he 
knows too well that any wavering 
on the part of Mr Gladstone or 
the other members of the late 
Parnellite administration would 
be held to be his. Nor let it be 
supposed that the defeat of Mr 
Gladstone will stop the American 
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* 
flow of money, and thus cause 
Parnellism to die out. A great 
proportion of the American sub- 
scriptions comes from American 
politicians who care’nothing about 
Ireland, but have to secure the 
Irish vote by handsome bribes. 
This will not stop, but rather 
increase ; for electoral corruption 
in the United States goes beyond 
anything that is generally conceiv- 
able in this country, and no vote 
is so open to purchase as the Irish. 
And those Irish-Americans who 
send the dollars are acute enough 
to see that they are spent in the 
cause for which they send them— 
hatred to this county. They 
have no objection to Mr Healy 
speaking of Mr Gladstone’s feet 
as ‘‘ beautiful upon the moun- 
tains,” or to Mr Parnell saying 
that Mr Gladstone’s bill is accepted 
as a final settlement. They take 
it as a settlement for breakfast- 
time, but not for dinner. They 
know very well that no such state- 
ment can be binding, and that 
when Mr Parnell becomes the 
execitive chief of Ireland, and 
they will therefore be free to 
return there, all such declarations 
are absolutely worthless, and that 
Mr Parnell must either explain 
them away, or part with. his 
official, if not his actual life. 
Nothing can be more certain then 
that the dollars which have come 
from America will be followed up 
by representation of the men who 
send them, the moment these men 
can land in Queenstown Harbour 
without being haled to Kilmain- 
ham. Therefore it is as certain as 
anything can be that a Parnellite 
Gladstone -must go whither Mr 
Parnell leads, and that Mr Par- 
nell’s lead is controlled from the 
other side of the Atlantic. And 
thus it is also certain that no 
greater mistake could be made 
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than to suppose that Parnellism, 
either on the front Opposition 
bench or elsewhere, has been 
scotched, far less killed, by recent 
events. 
Therefore, let it again be repeat- 
ed, and emphatically, that never 
in this half-century has it been 
more important that all who have © 
a regard for the maintenance of a 
United Kingdom should earnestly 
be at work, without delay, without 
ceasing, without wearying, until 
the struggle before the nation is 
decisively fought out. When Lord 
Salisbury at the Mansion House 
spoke of the decision of the country 
as ‘‘irrevocable,’’ he meant ‘¢ irre- 
vocable ” in its intention,—that it 
was given as a final decision. But 
he did not mean that it would re 
main irrevocable, if his party and 
the other Unionists were to fall 
into a drowsy condition, and aban- 
don the work of strengthening the 
defence, and training and increas 
ing the garrison. It was rather to 
stimulate this practical work, for 
which the nation expressed its de- 
sire. His words may be taken to 
mean, ‘‘ The nation’s will is irrevo- 
cable for the maintenance of the 
Union. Do you, who are the work- 
ers for the nation, see that her de” 
sire may not fail by loss of zeal and 4 
energy on your part. The irrevo- 
cability of a national decision must 
depend upon continuance of action. - 


‘It is vain to assert it, unless we 


are seen to be ready, and always 
ready, to stand up for it.” 

This is a time for plain speak- 
ing. And truth compels to the 
assertion that it is in steady 
that the average Conservative 
fails. We have not yet shaken 
ourselves free of two delusions, 
each of which is made the excuse 
for relaxation of effort. The 
one is the easy-going delusion — 
that people are better left alone, 
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except when an election is impend- 
ing. The other is the despondency 
delusion which says ‘‘what’s the 
use??? Both delusions have often 
little original sincerity about them. 
They are begotten of laziness and 
want of self-sacrifice. To leave 
electors alone except when an elec- 
tion is not immediate, might be 
a very sensible policy if it were 
universal. But in our time, when 
the enemy is never at rest for 
a single day, it is absolutely 
suicidal. Most of allis it so at 
atime’ when the great propa- 
gundist has deliberately announced 
that the country has to ‘‘learn the 
json”” that it must give the 
mment of Ireland to Mr. 
Parnell. This doctrine will be 
taught day by day, and it will 
require the constant exercise of 
energy beyond anything shown by 
the Tory party in this generation 
to provide an_ antidote. It is 
poison that works most rapidly, 
and requires the most prompt ap- 
plication of the antidote. To 
give it time to work, and to hope 
that it effects can be cured by 
a few platform speeches at a gen- 
etal election, is madness. Speech 
must be met by speech, pam- 
phlet by pamphlet, placard by 
placard. The community must be 
made to know that the friends of 
the Union all over the country 
are prepared to make sacrifices for 
‘the work of its maintenance. It 


_ _ Must not be fox-hunting, pheasant- 


shooting, yachting, cricket, lawn 
tennis, and golf, and after that, 
at a ‘‘convenient season,’’ a little 
politics. <«*I have my house full 
of friends,’ or, ‘*I have a dattue 
on,” is far too commom an excuse 
for influential people being con- 
Spicuous by their absence when 
the work of politics is being done. 
The attention to voters is tar too 
Often left to the factor or the 


° 
bailiff,giving the character of some- 
thing scarce worth considering to 
the votes that may turn an election. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that there 
will be less of this in future. In 
the old days a whole constitu-, 
ency could be worked up in a few 
days, and its. general tendencies 
could be known without much 
trouble at any time. It is not so 
now; and if a party is to hold 
its own, the pulse of the con- 
stituency must be tested and its 
political life stimulated, not occa- 
sionally, but persisently and vig- 
orously. As regards the ‘‘What’s 
the use”’ set political pessimists, 
surely it must be sufficient to 
point out that ifsuch a view had 
been allowed to dominate, we 
should not now see the spectacle 
of fifty-two London seats being 
held by the Constitutional party. 
What cause can there be for de- 
spair anywhere, when London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds,and 
Sheffield are returning Conser- 
vative members, and some of 
them returning scarcely any other 
colour? The Tories who have 
what is called ‘‘position’’ must 
meet the voters and their families, 
and get to know them in a public 
fashion, as their forefathers knew 
the limited circle of their political 
supporters individually. Those 
who are now the rank and file 
of the party must meet the leaders 
—local and national leaders—from 
time to time. The leaders must 
stimulate the energy of the fol- 
lowers by being among them, sstir- 
ring their enthusiasm, and inspect- 
ing, and thus encouraging, their 
work. The people must feel that 
those who are by the turn of the 
wheel placed above them in the 
social scale are in sympathy with 
them in the work they have to 
do, which can be no longer the 
work of individuals, but must be 
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that of the many inspired by the 
few. Inactivity can no longer be 
masterly. To be inactive is to 
abandon the position. And there 
never was a time when the aban- 
donment of the position meant 
such ignominy as now. 

But that the rank and file, and 
those who directly lead the rank 
and file, may be active and untiring, 
it is further essential that they 
should see an untiring spirit in 
their representatives. It is for 
those who have been returned to 
Parliament at the most momentous 
election any man living has seen, 
to work diligently and to. make 
sure that the defences of the Union 
are so complete, and her guards so 
watchful that the enemy shall de- 
spair of finding a chance for a sur- 
prise, or ‘a breach for an assault. 
Nothing was so characteristic of 
the six years of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government from 1874 to 1880, 
than the unbroken and unbreak- 
able phalanx which his followers 
presented to the Opposition. Such 
an impression did it make on 
Parliament, that the normal Con- 
servative majority was always 
largely exceeded, and_ it was only 
by a fierce attack, not on his 
opponents but on Parliament it- 
self, that Mr Gladstone succceeded 
in ousting Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government from power. It was 
not the Government of the day 
but the Parliament of the day 
that he held up to obloquy, and 
on that occasion with only too 
great success. The freedom from 
party spirit which was shown be- 
tween 1875 and 1879 was excep- 
tional, and highly creditable to the 
political reputation of the British 
people. It may be left for history 
to tell how honourable it was to 
that Parliament that it aroused 
Mr Gladstone’s wildest passion, 
and was the object of his fiercest 


denunciation. But however _ this 
may be, itis quite 
upon the self-sacrificing and dili- 
gent spirit of the majority of the 
new House depends the future of 
the United Kingdom. The deter- 
mination of the House to carr 
out the mandate of the last elec- 
tion, and to suffer no tampering 
with the Union, depends upon the 
individual diligence of the mem- 
bers returned to uphold it. There 
must. be diligent attendance that 
no Laboucherian snap-vote may 
be flourished before the country 
as an indiction of ‘‘finding sal- 
vation’’ ¢ 4a Compbell-Bannerman. 
There must be a spirit which rises 
above petty grievances, which often 
bulk so largely in the eye of the 
rank and file, and yet are so small 
in reality. The time is an anxious 
one, and in ordinary life it is when 


the head of the house is anxions . 


that the members of the family 
are called on to show patience and 
forbearance. It is a time to re- 
strain the tongue from injurious, 
even though it may be just criti- 
cism. There must be no grum- 


bling where all does not go exactly . 


as may be desired. Itis a time 


for grand manceuvers, and the- 


work of the army cannot be 
made to move at the rate which 
shall ensure exactly the right man- 
agement of every corporal’s guard. 

It is positive that there must 
be adistinct line taken and ad- 
hered to. When the line is re- 
solved on, individual fads must 
be made to give way. 
must be taken and held to, re- 
gardless of clamour and opposi- 
tion. Above all, there must be 
no truckling for the Irish vote, 
There must be no suffering it to 
be supposed that this or that may 
be an open question. What the 
nation desires is certainty, and 
the disaffected part of the nation 


certain that 


A line. 
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will never be brought to reason by 
anything else. — 
“All this applies to the whole 


Tory party, but it applies with 
special emphasis to the Govern- 
ment, 

It is for her Majesty’s Ministers 
to declare what they intend to do 
—what they reject, what they ad- 
dress themselves to. It is spe- 
cially necessary that they should 

with no uncertain sound in 
fairness to the Unionist Liberals, 
who are entitled and indeed bound, 
to know what the Goverment 
purposes, before giving definite sup- 
port. They cannot go with the 
Ministry, unless they know whither 
they are going. On the other 
hand, if the way is plain before 
them they will have to reckon 
with the country if they refuse 
to walk in it. 

It is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that the words of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at the opening 
of Parliament have been read by 
the country at large. They are 
exactly what the nation requifes. 
Three things stand out promi- 
nently. First that the Cabinet 
declines to adopt Mr Gladstone’s 
pusillanimous doctrine; that the 
duty of, the Government to 
maintain social order is insep- 
arably mixed up with _legisla- 
tion on the land and local gov- 
ernment questions. They take 
their stand firmly that they intend 
to restore social order as a first 
and a primary duty. Second, that 
they will listen to no compromise 
upon the question of maintaining 
in its integrity the supremacy of 
Parliament and the union of the 
kingdom. Third, that they are 
determined to investigate Irish 
affairs to the bottom, and to call 
upon Parliament when it meets in 
February to support or to con- 
demn a- distinct and clear Irish 
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policy then to be declared. They 
promise nothing to Irish disaffec- 
tion. They promise their best 
efforts to Irish interests. They 
face the Parnellite party, now led 
by Mr Gladstone and recruited 
from his English followers, with 
a line of policy clear and un- 
mistakable; and they do so with 
the distinct intimation that they 
will not try to obtain Parnellite 
favour for that policy by. putting 
the maintenance of social order 
last, but that was the first executive 
work of a Government, the up- 
holding the liberty of the individ- 
ual, that he may prosecute his 
affairs freely and in peace, shall 
be carried out at whatever cost. 
They do not at present believe 
that exceptional powers are re- 
quired for this purposé, and there- 
fore they propose, while doing this 
work to take time to mature such 
legislative projects as may help to- 
wards a settlement of the land and 
government questions. At the 
same time, it will be a consolation 
to loyal subjects in Ireland to feel 
assured that the reign of lawless- 
ness and crime have ceased 
with the accession to office of the 
Conservative Ministry. In thus 
taking up the first duty of an 
executive, and refusing to allow 
its fulfilments to be made depen- 
dent on future legislative action, 
they have taken a manly course, 
which will produce a good effect 
on this side of St George’s Chan- 
nel; and if they carry § out 
what they have laid down for 
themselves on the other side of 
that Channel firmly, judiciously 
and humanely, there is every rea- 
son to believe the effect will be 
equally good there. The day of 
truckling to lawlessness and trea- 
son is over. The Irish leaders are 
clever enough to know that vio- 
lence and intimidation are weapuns 
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of controversy that if used too 
often, will rouse a spirit in this 
part of the United Kingdom which 
once roused will not be easily laid. 
For it is clear, from the languid in- 
terest shown in the debate on the 
Address, that any attempt to force 
on the Government will be futile. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt can 
shout in terms which condemn his 
own part if he pleases, but he can 
rouse no enthusiasm, and produce 
no substantial effect. His most 
vigorous denunciation of the Min- 
istry is based on the facts that they 
are now following the traditional 
principles of the Liberal party. 
He will perhaps be surprised to 
discover that the course chosen by 
the Government is not the less 
acceptable to the country on that 
account. It may _ take  Par- 
nellites—both Right Honourable 
and otherwise—some time to learn 
that Mr Gladstone and the Glad- 


stonian section of Liberal party 
are not ‘‘the country,” but- 


thing indicates that the lesson ig _ 


likely to be taught with emphasis. 


The Government by being distinct k 
will lead the country, if the coun- — 
try will be led; and if not, they 


can leave their places with honour, 
Not being in a majority of the 
House, they can only remain in 
office by the support of the Union- 


ists who do not belong to their 


party. These on the other hand, 
can have no hope of seeing their 


patriotic desires fulfilled, except. 


through Lord Salisbury’s Admins- 
tration. But their patriotic action 
called for perfect candour on the 
part of those to whom they gave 
an independent support. The 
Ministry have done wisely in 
stating distinctly the course they 
intend to take, and the country 
will freely give them the time 
they require to follow it out. 
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